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My Country Tish of Thee 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
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OU will want better clothes than ever this Spring to keep 
step with the new times and opportunities. ‘here never was a season when 
quality was so important—or so scarce—or when it meant more to you to 
know the name of a good model by a good maker. 
The BILTMORE illustrated above is sound style: correct, not extreme. The sort 
of thing a young man can wear—or that will give young lines to a man of any age. Your 
Kuppenheimer dealer will have it. $20 to $40. Our book, ‘‘Styles for Men,” sent on request. 
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Design your own Spring Suit! 


Have it Royal Tailored 
to your fancy and figure 


MUAH AT is your pleasure 
| concerning that 
new Spring suit of 
yours? Doyou want 
it ultra vogue-ish in 
cut—or sedately conservative ? 





Do you like long, narrow, 
peaked lapels? Or short and 
stocky ones? A snug, close- 
fitting waist-line? A soft, 
pliant, English coat- front? 
Subdued 
Or bright, 


And as to fabric? 
and soft hues? 
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youthsome colors? Stripes: 
Checks? Plaids? Plains? 
Hard finish or soft?) Domestic 
or imported ? 


Suit your own taste. You 
write your own ticket when 
your suit is Royal ‘Tailored - 
to- your-order. 


Select the woolen from the 
largest collection of fine cus- 
tom tailor fabrics to be found 
in America. Choose the fash- 
ion from 7+ distinct style plates. 


e Royal Tailors & Their Dea 


Occupying 10,000 Cities and Towns 


You can’t go wrong. For 
Royal Tailoring shows you 
only the authentic styles and 
patterns. From all that is new 
and correct In ‘Tailordom, it 
permits you to select that 
which is most correct and 
becoming to you. 


Royal clothes are always made -to 
order. But that means, to the order 
of your preferences as we ll as to the 
dimensions of your body. 


Price S16. 817. $20. §& S 
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S Nae great American eye-opener is an Ivory Soap 

bath. A quick massage from head to toe with the 
mild, bubbling, copious Ivory lather, a plunge into clear, 
cold water, a brisk rub-down and one enjoys that feeling 
of exhilarating cleanness which gives mind and body 
a running start in the day’s work and play. 
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IVORY SOAP......! 1 .......99%% PURE 





Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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My Country Tish of Thee— 


E HAD meant to go D Tell her a thing was dangerous, 
to Europe this last By A BIE IR i} RINEHAR ] and no power could restrain her 


summer, and Tish 
would have gone any- ILLUSTRATED BY 
how, war or no war, if we had not 
switched her off onto something else. ‘‘Submarines fiddle- 
sticks!” she said. ‘‘Give mea good life preserver, with a bottle 
of blackberry cordial fastened to it, and the sea has no terrors 


for me.” = ; 
She said the proper way to do, in case the ship was torpedoed, ' 
was togoup on an upper deck, and let the vessel sink under one. } ' 
“Then without haste,” bodiit j 
she explained, “as the water | 


rises about one, strike out 
calmly. The life belt sup- 
ports one, but swim gently 
for the exercise. It will pre- 
vent chilling. With a water- 
proof bag of crackers, and 
mild weather, one could go 
on comfortably for a day or 
two.” 

I still remember the de- 
spairing face Aggie turned to 
me. It was December then, 






I do not mind saying that I 


MaArY rare a PRES TORN was not keen about the thing 


I had my fortune told years ago 
and the palmist said that if a certain line had had a 
bend in it I would have been hanged. But since it did 
not, to be careful of high places 
“It’s a sporting chance,” said Charlie Sands, al 
though I was prodding him under the table. “ With 
some good horses and a bag of ‘this—er— concentrated 
i food, you would have the time of your young lives.” 
| ; This was figurative. We are all of us round fifty 
| “The—the Bran-nut,” he said, “would serve for 
. id ammunition. I can see you ridingalong 
now and then dropping a 
piece of iton the head of some 
unlucky mountain goat, and 
watching it topple over into 
eternity. I can see , 
*Riding!"’ said Agwi« 
“Then I'm not going. I 
have never bee nona horse 
and I never intend to b« 
“Don't be a fool,” Tisi 


j 
and very cold. ) snapped. “If you've never 
However, she said noth- been on a horse it’s time and 
ing more until January. to spare you got on one 
Early in that month Charlie Hannah had been clea 
Sands came to Tish’s to Sun- ing the table with her lips 
day dinner, and we were all shut tight. Hannah is an 
there. The subject came up old and privileged servant 
then. and has a most unfortunate 
It was about the time habit of speaking her mind 
Tish took up vegetarianism, So now she stopped hesict 
I remember that, because Tish. 
the only wayshe could induce “You take my advice and 
Charlie Sands to come to go, Miss Tish,” shesaid. “If 
dinner was to promise to you ride a horse round some 
have two chops for him. and get an appetite, you'll 
Personally I am not a vege- go down on your knees and 
tarian. I am not and never apologize to your Maker for 
will be. I took a firm stand the stuff we've been eatir y 
except when at Tish’s home. the last four weeks.”” Sh« 
But Aggie followed Tish’s turned to Charlie Sands, and 
lead, of course, and I believe positively her chin was quiv 
lived up to it as far as pos- ering. ‘‘I’m a healthy 
sible, although it is quite “The Outside Edge, by George!"’ Said Chartie Sands. ““‘The Olid Sportt"* woman,” she said, “and | 


true that, stopping in one 

day unexpectedly to secure a new crochet pattern, I smelled broiling steak. But Aggie 
explained that she merely intended to use the juice from a small portion, having had 
one of her weak spells, the balance to go to the janitor’s dog. 

However, this is a digression 

““Europe!”’ said Charlie Sands. “Forget it! What in the name of the gastric juice 
is this I’m eating?” 

It was a mixture of bran, raisins and chopped nuts, as I recall it, moistened with water 
and pressed into a compact form. It was Tish’s own invention. She called it Bran-nut, 
and was talking of making it in large quantities for sale. 

Charlie Sands gave it up with a feeble gesture. 

“I'm sorry, Aunt Letitia,” he said at last; “I'm a strong man ordinarily, but by the 
time I've got it masticated I’m too weak to swallow it. If—if one could have a stream 
of water playing on it while working, it would facilitate things.” 

“The Ostermaiers,” said Aggie, “are going West.” 

“Good for the Ostermaiers,”’ said Charlie Sands. “‘Great idea. See America first 
My Country Tish of Thee, etc. Why don’t you three try it?” 

Tish relinquished Europe slowly. ‘One would think,”’ Charlie Sands said, “that you 
were a German being asked to give up Belgium.” 

““What part of the West?” she demanded. “It’s all civilized, isn’t it 

“The Rocky Mountains,” said Charlie Sands, “ will never be civilized.” 

Tish broke off a piece of Bran-nut, and when she thought no one was looking poured a 
little tea over it. There was a gleam in her eye that Aggie and I have learned to know. 

**Mountains!” she said. “*That ought to be good for Aggie’s hay fever.” 

“I'd rather live with hay fever,”’ Aggie put in sharply, “than cure it by falling over 
a precipice 

“You'll have to take a chance on that, of course,” Charlie Sands said. “I’m not sure 
it will be safe, but I am sure it will be interesting.” Oh, he knew Tish well enougl 


o" 


work hard and need good 
nourishir g food When it’s come to a point where I eat the cat's meat and let it v0 
hungry,” she said, “‘it’s time either I lost my appetite or Miss Tish went away 


Well, Tish dismissed Hannah haughtily from the room, and the conversation went on 






None of us had been far West, although Tish has a sister-in-law in Toledo, Ohio. But 
owing to a quarrel over a pair of andirons that had been in the family for a long time she 
had never visited her 

‘You'll like it, all of you,”’ Charlie Sands said as we waited for the baked appk 
“Once get started with a good horse between your knees, and 

*T hope,” Tish interr ipted him, “that you do not think we are going to ria tride! 


“I’m darned sure of it.” 

That was Charlie Sands’ way of talking He does not mean to be rude, and he 
really a young man of splendid character But, as Tish says, contact with the worid 
although it has not spoiled him, has roughened |} peect! 

‘You see,”” he explained, “there are places out there where the horses have t 


like goats. It’s only fair to them to distribute your weight equally A side saddk 


likely to turn and drop you a mile or two down a crack.” 


Aggie went rather white and sneezed violently. But Tish looked thoughtful 
“It sounds reasonable,”’ she said. “I’ve felt for a long time that I'd b ui ft 
diseard skirt Skirts,” she said, “are badge f servitude irvivals of the harem, 


reminders of a time when nothing was expected of woman but parasitic leisure 


I tried to te her that she was wrong al it the Kirt M MacGilli ad our 
missionary in India, had certainly said that the ynmen in harems wore bloomer B 
Tish left the room abrupt returning short alter with a volume ol the er pedia 
and looked up the Rocky Mountair 

I remember it said that the highest range vere 1 mpared with the ize and shay 
of the earth, only as the corrugatio on the skin of an orange Either the man wh 


wrote that had never seen an orange or he had never seen the Rocky Mountains 
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If he 


the upper end 


Orange, indeed! 
had said 
of a pineapple it would 
have been more like it 
lL wish the who 
wrote it 
Glacier Park. | am not 

a vindictive woman, but 

| know one or two places where I would like to place him and 
him swallow that orange. I'd like to see him on a 
on the brink of a cafion a mile deep, and have his 
horse reach over the edge for a stray plant or two, or stand- 
ing in a cloud up to his waist, so that, as Aggie so plain- 
tively observed, ““The lower half of one is in a snowstorm 
while the upper part is getting sunburned.” 

Por we went, Oh, yes, we went. It is not the encyclo- 
pedia’s fault that we came back. But now that we are 
home, and nothing wrong except a touch of lumbago that 
Tish got from sleeping on the ground, and, of course, 
Aggie’s unfortunate experience with her teeth, I look back 
on our various adventures with pleasure. I even contem- 
plate a return next year, although Aggie says she will die 
first. But even that is not to be taken as final. The last 
time I went tosee her she had bought a revolver from the 
janitor and was.taking lessons in loading it. 

rhe Ostermaiers went also. Not with us however. The 
congregation made up a purse for the purpose, and Tish 
and Aggie and IL went further, and purchased a cigar case 
for Mr. Ostermaier and a quantity of cigars. Smoking is 
the good man’s only weakness. 

[ must say, however, that it is absurd to hear Mrs. 
Ostermaier boasting of the trip. To hear her talk one 
would think they had done the whole thing, instead of sit- 
ting in an automobile and looking up at the mountains. I 
shall never forget the day they were in a car passing along 
a road, and we crossed unexpectedly ahead of them and 
went on straight up the side of a mountain. 

Tish had a sombrero on the side of her head, and was 
resting herself in the saddle by having her right leg thrown 
negligently over the horse’s neck. With the left foot she 
was kicking our pack horse, a creature so scarred with 
brands that Tish had named her Jane, after a cousin of hers 
who had had so many operations that Tish says she is now 
entirely unfurrished 

Mr. Ostermaier’s face was terrible, and only two days 
ago Mrs. Ostermaier came over to ask about putting an 
extra width in the skirt to her last winter's suit. But it is 
my belief that she came to save Tish’s soul, and nothing 


man 


would go to 


make 


horse, 


‘I'm so glad wide skirts have come in,” she said. 
rhey're so modest, aren’t they, Miss Tish?” 

“Not in a wind,” Tish said, eying her coldly. 

“| do think, dear Miss Tish,” she went on with her 
eyes down, ‘‘that to—to go about in riding breeches before 
a young man is—-well, it is hardly discreet, is it?”’ 

I saw Tish glancing about the room. She was pretty 
angry, and | knew perfectly well what she wanted. I put 
my knitting bag over Charlie Sands’ tobacco pouch. 

Tish had learned to roll cigarettes out in Glacier Park. 
Not that she smoked them, of course, but she said she 

ight as well know how. There was no knowing when 
it would come in handy. And when she wishes to calm 
herself she reaches instinctively for what Bill used to 
call, strangely, “the makings.” 

‘If,’ she said, her eye still roving —“‘if it was any treat 
to a twenty-four-year-old cowpuncher to see three elderly 


women in riding breeches, Mrs. Ostermaier—and it’s kind 
of you to think so why, I'm not selfish.” 

Mrs. Ostermaier’s face was terrible. She gathered up 
her skirt and rose, 

“T shall not tell Mr. Ostermaier what you have just 
said,”’ she observed with her mouth set hard. “‘We owe 
you a great deal, especially the return of my 
earrings. But I must request, Miss Tish, 
that you do not voice such sentiments in the 
Sunday schooi.” 

Tish watched her out. Then she sat down 
and rolled eleven cigarettes for Charlie Sands, 
one after the other. At last she spoke. 

“I’m not sure,” she said tartly, “that if 
I had it to do over again I'd doit. That 
woman's not a Christian. I was thinking,” 
she went on, “of giving them a part of the 
reward togo to Asbury Park with. But she’d 
have to wear blinders on the bathing beach, 
so I'll not do it.” 

However, I am ahead of my recital. 

For a few days Tish said nothing more, 
but one Sunday morning, walking home from 
church, she turned to me suddenly and said: 

“Lizzie, you're fat.” 

“T’m as the Lord made me,” 
with some spirit. 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Tish. “You're as 
your own sloth and overindulgence has made 
you. Don’t blame the Good Man for it.” 

Now, I am a peaceful woman, and Tish is as my own 
sister, and indeed even more so, But I was roused to anger 
by her speech, 

“I’ve been fleshy all my life,” I said. “I’m no lazier 
than most, and I’m a dratted sight more agreeable than 
some I know, on account of having the ends of my nerves 
padded.” 

But she switched to another subject in her characteris- 
tic manner, 

“Have you ever reflected, either of you,”’ she observed, 
“that we know nothing of this great land of ours? That we 
sing of loving ‘thy rocks and rills, thy woods and templed 
hills’—although the word ‘templed’ savors of paganism 
and does not belong in a national hymn. And that it is all 
balderdash?”’ 

Aggie took exception to this and said that she loved her 
native land, and had been south to Pinehurst and west to 
see her niece in Minneapolis, on account of the baby hav- 
ing been named for her. But Tish merely listened with a 
grim smile. 

“Travel from a car window,” she observed, “is no 
better than travel in a nickelodeon, I have done all of that 
I am going to. I intend to become acquainted with my 
native land, closely acquainted. State by state I shall 
wander over it, refreshing soul and body and using muscles 
too long unused.” 

“Tish!’’ Aggie quavered. ‘‘ You are not going on another 
walking tour?” 

Only a year or two before Tish had read Stevenson's 
Travels With a Donkey, and had been possessed to follow 
his example. I have elsewhere recorded the details of that 
terrible trip. Even I turned pale, I fear, and cast a nervous 
eye toward the table where Tish keeps her reading matter. 

Tish is imaginative, and is always influenced by the 
latest book she has read. For instance, a volume on Nurs- 
ing at the Front almost sent her across to France, although 
she cannot make a bed and never could, and turns pale at 
the sight of blood; and another time a book on flying 
machines sent her up into the air, mentally if not literally. 
I shall never forget the time she secured some literature on 
the Mormon Church, and the difficulty I had in smuggling 
it out under my coat. 

Tish did not refute the walking tour at once, but fell 
into a deep reverie. 

It is not her custom to confide her plans to us until they 
are fully shaped and too far on to be interfered with, which 
accounts for our nervousness. 

On arriving at her apartment, however, we found a map 
laid out on the table and the Rocky Mountains marked with 
pins. We noticed that whenever she straightened from the 
table she grunted. 

“What we want,” Tish said, “is isolation. No people. 
No crowds. Noservants, If I don’t get away from Hannah 
soon I'll murder her.” 

“It wouldn't hurt to see somebody now and then, 
Tish,” Aggie objected. 

“Nobody,” Tish said firmly. ‘A good horse is compan- 
ion enough.” 

She forgot herself and straightened completely, and she 
groaned. 

“We might meet some desirable people, Tish,”’ I put in 
firmly. “If we do, I don’t intend to run like a rabbit.” 

“Desirable people!"’ Tish scoffed. “In the Rocky 
Mountains! My dear Lizzie, every desperado in the 
country takes refuge in the Rockies. Of course if you want 
to take up with that class ——” 

Aggie sneezed and looked wretched. As for me, I made 
up my mind then and there that if Letitia Carberry was 


I replied 


’ 
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Aggie Unfortunately Waved Her Red Parasol at Tish. 
The Result Was Most Amazing 


going to such a neighborhood, she was not going alone. I 
am not much with a revolver, but mighty handy with a 
pair of lungs. 

Well, Tish had it all worked out. 

“T’ve found the very place,” she said. ‘In the first 
place, it’s Government property. When our country puts 
aside a part of itself as a public domain we should show our 
appreciation. In the second place, it’s wild. I'd as soon 
spend a vacation in Central Park near the Zoo as in the 
Yellowstone. In the third place, with an Indian reserva- 
tion on one side and a national forest on the other, it’s 
bound to be lonely. Any tourist,’’ she said scornfully, 
“can go to the Yosemite and be photographed under a 
redwood tree.” 

**Do the Indians stay on the reservation?’’ Aggie asked 
feebly. 

“Probably not,” Tish observed coldly. ‘‘Once for all, 
Aggie—if you are going to run like a scared deer every 
time you see an Indian or a bear, I wish you would go to 
Asbury Park.” 

She forgot herself then and sat down quickly, an action 
which was followed by an agonized expression. 

“Tish,” I said sharply, “you have been riding a horse! 

“Only in a cinder ring,” she replied with unwonted 
docility. ‘‘The teacher said I would be a trifle stiff.” 

**How long did you ride?” 

“Not more than twenty minutes,” she said. “‘ The lesson 
was to be an hour, but somebody put a nickel in a me- 
chanical piano, and the creature I was on started going 
sideways.” 

Well, she had fallen off and had to be taken home in a 
taxicab. When Aggie heard it she simply took the pins 
out of the map and stuck them in Tish’s cushion. Her 
mouth was set tight. 

“TI didn’t really fall,” Tish said. 
was cinders, and not hard. 
that’s all.” 

“That's enough,” said Aggie. “If I've got to seek pleas- 
ure by ramming my spinal column up into my skull and 
crowding my brains, I'll stay at home.” 

“You can’t fall out of a Western saddle,”” Tish protested 
rather bitterly. “‘And if I were you, Aggie, I wouldn't 
worry about crowding my brains.” 

However, she probably regretted this speech, for she 
added more gently: “A high altitude will help your hay 
fever, Aggie.” 

Aggie said with some bitterness that her hay fever did 
not need to be helped. That, as far as she could see, it was 
strong and flourishing. At that matters rested, except for 
a bit of conversation just before we left. Aggie had put on 
her sweater vest and her muffler and the jacket of her 
winter suit and was getting into her fur coat, when Tish 
said: “Soft as mush, both of you!” 

“If you think, Tish Carberry,” I began, “that I 

“Apple dumplings!” said Tish. “Sofa pillows! 
fish! Not a muscle to divide between you!” 

I drew on my woolen tights angrily. 


“T sat down, and it 
It has made my neck stiff, 


Jelly- 











“Elevators!’’ Tish went on scornfully. “Street cars and 
taxicabs! No wonder your bodies are mere masses of 
protoplasm, or cellulose, or whatever it is.”’ 

“Since when,” said Aggie, “have you been walking to 
develop yourself, Tish? I must say ss 

Here anger brought on one of her sneezing attacks, and 
she was unable to finish. Tish stood before us oracularly. 

“ After next September,” she said, “‘ you will both scorn 
the sloth of civilization. You will move about for the joy of 
moving about. You will have cast off the shackles of the 
flesh and be born anew. That is, if a plan of mine goes 
through. L », you will lose fifty pounds!” 

Well, I didn’t want to lose fifty pounds. After our sum- 
mer in the Maine woods I had gone back to find that my 
new tailor-made coat, which had fitted me exactly, and 
being stiffened with haircloth kept its shape off and looked 
as if I myself were hanging to the hook, had caved in on me 
in several places. Just as I had gone to the expense of 
having it taken in I began to put on flesh again, and had 
to have it let out. Besides, no woman over forty should 
ever reduce, at least not violently. She wrinkles. My face 
that summer had fallen into accordion plaits, and I had 
the curious feeling of having enough skin for two. 





Aggie had suggested at that time that I have my cheeks 
tilled out with parattin, which I believe cakes and gives the 
appearance of youth. But Mrs. Ostermaier knew a woman 
who had done so, and being hit on one side by a snowball, 


the padding broke in half, one part moving up under her 


ye and the second lodging at the angle of her jaw. She 
tried lying on a hot-water bottle to melt the pieces and 
bring them together again, but they did not remain fixed, 
having developed a wandering habit and slipping unex- 
pectedly now and then. Mrs. Ostermaier says it is painful 
to watch her holding them in place when she yawns. 
Strangely enough, however, a few weeks later Tish’s 
enthusiasm for the West had apparently vanished. When 


ey 


several weeks went by and the atlas had disappeared from 





iad given up vegetarianism for Swedish 





her table, anc ! 
movements, we felt that we were to have a quiet summer 
r all 





1d Aggie wrote to a hotel in Asbury Park about 
rooms for July and August 

There was a real change in Tish. She stopped knitting 
abdominal bands for the soldiers in Europe, for one thing, 
although she had sent over almost a dozen very tasty ones. 


a 





In the evenings, when we dropped in to chat with her, she 
said very little and invariably dozed in her chair. 

Aggie h 
on the rocker of her chair while endeavoring by laying a 
hand on Tish’s brow to discover if she was feverish, the 
chair tilted back and Tish wakened with a jerk. 

She immediately fell to groaning and clasped her hands 
to the small of her back, quite ignoring poor Aggie, whom 
the chair had caught in the epigastric region, and who was 
compelled for some time to struggle for breath. 





On onesuch occasion aving inadvertently stepped 





“Jumping Jehoshaphat!” said Tish in an angry tone. It 





is rare for Tish to use the name of a Biblical character in 
this way, but she was clearly suffering. ‘‘What in the 
world are you doing, Aggie?”’ 

“'T-trying to breathe,”’ poor Aggie replied. 

“Then I wish,” Tish said coldly, “‘that you would make 
the effort some place else than on the rocker of my chair 
You jarred me, and I am in no state to be jarred.” 

But she refused to explain further, beyond saying, in 
reply to a question of mine, that she was not feverish and 
that she had not been asleep, having merely closed her 
eyes to rest them. Also she affirmed that she was not tak- 
ing riding lessons. We both noticed, however, that she did 
not leave her chair during the time we were there, and that 


she was sitting on the sofa cushion I had made her for the 
previous Christmas, and on which I had embroidered the 
poet Moore’s beautiful words: ‘‘Come, rest in this bosom.” 

As Aggie was still feeling faint I advised her to take 
a mouthful of blackberry cordial, which Tish keeps for 
emergencies in her bathroom closet. Immediately follow- 
ing her departure the calm of the evening was broken by a 
loud shriek. 

It appeared, on my rushing to the bathroom, while Tish 
sat heartlessly still, that Aggie, not seeing a glass, had 
placed the bottle to her lips and taken quite a large mouth- 
ful of liniment, which in color resembled the cordial. 1 
found her sitting on-the edge of the bathtub in a state of 
collapse. 

“I’m poisoned!” she groaned. “Oh, Lizzie, 1 am not 
fit to die!” 

I flew with the bottle to Tish, who was very calm and 
stealthily rubbing one of her ankles. 

“*Do her good,” Tish said. “‘ Take some of the stiffness 
out of her liver, for one thing. But you might keep an 


eye on her. It’s full of alcohol.” Sas 
“What's the antidote?” I asked, hearing Aggie’s € 


low groans. 

“The gold cure is the only thing I can think of at the 
moment,” said Tish coldly, and started on the other ankle. 

I merely record this incident to show the change in Tish. 
Aggie was not seriously upset, although dizzy for an hour 
or so and very talkative, especially about Mr. Wiggins, a 
roofer to whom she had once been engaged, but had not 
married, owing to his having died just as Aggie had a dozen 
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“The outside edge, by George!"’ said Charlie Sands, 
“The old sport!” 

Unluckily at that moment Tish saw us, and sat down 
violently on the ice. And a quite nice-looking young man 
fell over her and lay stunned for several seconds. We 
rushed round the arena, expecting to see them both carried 
out, but Tish was uninjured, and came skating toward us 
with her hands in her pockets. It was the young man who 
had to be assisted out. 

*‘Well,” she said, fetching up against the railing with 
a bang, “of course you had to come before I was ready for 


you! Ina week I'll really be skating 

We said nothing, but looked at her, and I am afraid our 
glances showed disapproval, for she straightened her hat 
with a jerk 

“Well?” she said. “You're not tongue-tied all of a 
sudden, are you? 
without her family and friends coming snooping round 
and acting as if she’d broken the Ten Commandments?” 

freaking the Ten Command- 
ments!" Lsaid witheringly. ‘ Break- 
ing a leg more likely. If you could 
have seen yourself, Tish Carberry, 
sprawled on that ice at your age, and 
both your arteries and your bones 
brittle, as the spec ialist told you 
and I heard him myself— you'd take 
those things off your feet and go home 
and hide your i 

“T wish I had your breath, Lizzie,” 
Tish said. “I'd be a submarine 
diver.” 

Saying which she skated off, and 
did not come near us again, A young 
gentleman went up to her and asked 
her to skate, though I doubt if she 
had ever seen him before. And as we 
ieft the building in disapprova! they 
were doing fancy turns in the middle 
of the piace, and a crowd was gath- 
ering round them. 

Owing to considerable feeling being 
roused by the foregoing incident 
we did not see much of Tish for a 
week. Ifa middle-aged woman wants 
to make a spectacle of herself both 
Avgie and I felt that she needed to 
betaughtalesson. Besides, we knew 
Tish. With her, to conquer a thing 
is to lose interest. 


Can’t a woman take a little exercise 


ead 





On the anniversary of the day Aggie 
became engaged to Mr. Wiggins, 
Tish asked us both to dinner, and 
we buried the hatchet, or rather the 
skates. It was when dessert came 
that we realized how everything that 
had occurred had been preparation | 
for the summer, and that we were not 
going to Asbury Park, after all. 





TH CALL 


N THE drowsy dew of early morning and on the vacant 

hill lot usually dedicated to juvenile athletic effort a 

canvas city was springing into being. Lumbering red 
wagons, their wheels coated with the mud of many jour- 
neyings, had arrived at intervals. The center pole was 
atready pointing skyward and little groups of sleepy can- 
vasmen were tugging on the ropes that hauled the seventy- 
five-foot roundtop to its position, Stakes had been driven, 
and long before the inhabitants of the little Southern town 
of Hanford had risen to go forth to their daily avocations 
the tents of the famous Morse & Moffatt Consolidated 
Circus and Congress of World’s Wonders had been erected. 

All over the lot, superintending the labor of pitching 
from its inception to its close, a lean and lanky young man, 
who apparently possessed the secret of endless motion as 
applied to human endeavor, was moving restlessly from 
place to place. He was Frank Morse, sole proprietor of 
the unique organization that bore his name. 

When all was finished the proprietor viewed the layout, 
from the flag that fluttered at the masthead of the maintop 
to the guy ropes that sustained the horse tent, and chuckled 
his satisfaction. With long strides he walked over to the 
edge of the hill, from which coign of vantage he could get 
a panoramic view of the little hamlet lying in the valley 
below. The smoke was commencing to curl upward from 
many chimneys and the morning sun was just rising in a 
pink ball from the tree tops that skirted the river. 

Away in the distance a cloud of dust formed and gath- 
ered volume as it rose upward. The man on the edge of the 
hill watched it in an impersonal way until a horse and rider 
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“It’s like this,” said Tish. ‘‘Hannah, go out and close 
the door, and don’t stand listening. I have figured it all 
out,”” she said, when Hannah had slammed out. “The 
muscles used in skating are the ones used in mountain 
climbing. Besides, there may be times when a pair of 
skates would be handy going over the glaciers. It’s not 
ealled Glacier Park for nothing, I dare say. When we went 
into the Maine woods we went unprepared. This time I 
intend to be ready for any emergency.” 

tut we gave her little encouragement. We would go 
along, and told her so. But further than that I refused to 
prepare. I would not skate, and said so, 

“Very well, Lizzie,” she said. “ Don’t blame me if you 
find yourself unable to cope with mountain hardships. I 
merely felt this way: if each of us could do one thing well 
it might be helpful. There’s always snow, and if Aggie 
would learn to use snowshoes it might be valuable.” 

““Where could I practice?”’ Aggie demanded. But Tish 
went on, ignoring Aggie’s sarcastic tone. 


“It's Well Enough 
for You, Tish Carberry, 
te Taik About 
Gripping a Horse 
With Your Knees"’ 





By L. B. YATES 


emerged therefrom. Then he woke to sudden interest as 
they came cantering slowly toward him. It was no unusual 
sight to see an equestrian in that particular locality, but 
this animal came forward with the frictionless gait that to 
the eye of the elect is the hallmark of tremendous reserve 
force and extraordinary speed. 

Morse never took his eyes off the pair. The horse climbed 
the grade with the springy, swinging walk begotten of aris- 
tocratic breeding. He was ridden by a boy about seventeen 
years of age, and the circus man also noted the easy seat of 
a born horseman. Within a few yards of where the show- 
man was standing the boy pulled up and for a second or 
two sat motionless. 

“Howdy?” he said shortly. 

“Howdy, kid?” returned the impresario cheerfully, with 
all the optimistic air of a man who had surmounted every 
obstacle and was unacquainted with hard luck in any man- 
ner, shape or form. “That's a likely kind of a goat you're 
straddlin’. A purty fair imitation of a ridable hoss. Looks 
like a short hoss that had got in th’ wrong pasture. What 
do you use him fur, kid?” 

“I was thinkin’ I'd like to join th’ circus,” answered the 
boy. “Is there any chance? I own this hoss an’ I have a 
few dollars saved up. I’m sick of this blamed town an’ 
I’m a-goin’ to move.” 

At the latter statement the circus man evinced a sudden 
and serious interest. 


OF THE CALL 
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“And if you, Lizzie, would learn to throw a lasso, or 
lariat—I believe both terms are correct—it would be a 
great advantage, especially in case of meeting ferocious 
animals. The park laws will not allow us to kill them, and 
it would be mighty convenient, Lizzie. Not to mention 
that it would be an accomplishment few women possess.” 

I refused to make the attempt, although Tish sent for 
the clothesline, and with the aid of the encyclopedia made 
a loop in the end of it. Finally she became interested her- 
self, and when we left rather downhearted at ten o’clock 
she had caught the rocking chair three times and broken 
the clock. 

Aggie and I prepared with little enthusiasm, I must 
confess. We had as much love for the rocks and rills of our 
great country as Tish, but, as Aggie observed, there were 
rocks and rocks, and one could love them without climbing 
up them or falling off them. 

The only comfort we had was that Charlie Sands said 
that we would ride ponies, and not horses. My niece's 
children have a pony which is very 
gentle and not much larger than a 
dog, which comes up on the porch for 
lumps of sugar. We were lured toa 
false sense of security, I must say. 

As far as we could see, Tish was 
making few preparations for the trip. 
She said we could get everything we 
needed at the park entrance, and 
that the riding was merely sitting in 
a saddle and letting the pony do the 
rest. Butonthetwenty-first of June, 
the anniversary of the day Aggie was 
to have been married, we went out 
to decorate Mr. Wiggins’ last resting 
| place, and coming out of the ceme- 

tery we met Tish. 
She was on a horse, astride! 





She was not alone. A gentleman 
was riding beside her, and he had 
her horse by a long leather strap. 

She pretended not to see us, and 
Aggie unfortunately waved her red 
parasol at her. The result was most 
amazing. The beast she was on jerked 
itself free in an instant, and with 
the same movement, apparently, 
leaped the hedge beside the road 
One moment there was Tish, in a 
derby hat and breeches, and the next 
moment there was only the gentle- 
man, with his mouth open. 

Aggie collapsed, moaning in the 
road, and beyond the hedge we could 
hear the horse leaping tombstones in 
the cemetery. 

“Oh, Tish!” Aggie wailed. 

I broke my way through the hedge 
to find what was left of her, while the 





Continued on Page 54) 


IOPIE 


“There ain’t any reason why you an’ I shouldn't have a 
complete understandin’, kid,” said he cautiously, “‘ because 
I see that we both belong. Th’ elephant has stepped on my 
pocketbook an’ flattened it out till it looks like a postage 
stamp. With a hoss like that you might join th’ happy 
band of immortals; an’ if you had some of th’ In-God-We- 
Trust stuff hid away under a brick somewhere handy I 
dunno but what I'd declare you in as a partner. Four or 
five hundred iron men just now,” concluded Mr. Morse, 
“would put me an’ my outfit where th’ wicked cease from 
troublin’ an’ th’ weary are at rest.” 

On that selfsame night, when darkness enveloped all 
things, a boy stole forth from the family rooftree, mounted 
a horse, and commenced a long hike, following the direc- 
tion taken by the wagon show as it journeyed to its next 
stand. Bear with me, gentle reader, while I make the 
admission that I was that boy. The horse’s name was Little 
Trouper. 

He was a quarter horse without a peer and had already 
won many races, by which I had profited in a monetary 
way unusual for most boys of my age. 

My new partner was one of the most unusual characters 
it has ever been my privilege to meet. His was a long, tall, 
gangling personality, surmounted by an old-young face 
He had confidence in himself and in 2a!most everything 
else that lived or breathed. In the course of a variegated 
career Morse had been a lightning-rod agent, telegraph 
operator and medicine-show faker; and his quaint make-up 
surrounded the most optimistic disposition in the wide, 
wide world. 














————— 
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Getting Ready to Raise the Big Top 


“Some day, kid,”’ he would say, “‘ you an’ me will parade When conditions were favorable the principals usually The conviction that I was correct in this argument was 
this little ol’ show right down Broadway, N’York; an’ drove to the next town in a large carryall and spent the forced on me before we had been out on the road two 
we'll lean against that 


burg until it falls into th’ North night sleeping in real beds; but frequently in bad weather, weeks. A countryman had lost some money at the shell 
River.’ and when the roads were hub-deep in mud, we could not game and protested vehemently. To pacify him his money 
He always made a sweeping statement of this kind about’ spare the extra teams, and everybody took chances at was returned; but he went away vowing veng 





the time that we were at a loss to know where to turn for stowing away in the wagons as best they might. T! 





r ing more was thought of his threats, as su 


ing was of daily occurrence; but the floods descended 

















money to buy horse feed, or even the very common neces- _ parade itself was not a very imposing affair. It was usually 
sities of life. You could have put a photograph of my part- led by the clown, who, mounted on the traditional mule, just when we were packing up after the evening perform 
ner beside a portrayal of everlasting hope and claimed “brought the show into town.”’ When I look back now and ance. I was inside the ticket wagon when I heard the old 
that they were twin brothers. He was the original prophet, think what a tawdry and rather unkempt appearance we familiar cry: “Hey, Rube!" I did not know at first what 
priest and emperor of the Kingdom of Glad Tidings. The must have presented, I am more than convinced that the it meant; but my partner, who was with me, grabbed a 
world should have been populated by his kind. He was a _ dear public has stood for a good deal in the show business. heavy walking stick that was in the corner and jumped 
believer, with a faith in the future, built on a foundation Of course there were wagon shows, even at that time, through the door into the darkness 
as lasting as the guardians of the Great Divide. Hehadno that were founded on more consequential ideas than ours; “Come along, kid!” he yelled back at me. “Ther i 
yesterdays. His numerals on the calendar were all those but when I speak of it I yh ak of experience which would clem on th’ lot We'll need everybody nd 
of to-morrow. probably be the same with the average itinerant attraction I may state I was ignorant also regarding the term 
that trav »and down the country haphazard “clem”; but youth, if not valiant, is always seeking inf 
Out With a Ten-Wagon Show My pa creed was very simple and was embraced mation, and I followed 
in a few brief sentences. “‘ My friend can do no wrong,” 
¥ pomgrerges itself was a little ten-wagon affair, which was he would maintain whenever the subject was broached. A Real Clem on the Lot 
run on such a peculiar haphazard basis that, when con- Then, as good measure, he added: “‘ You've got to be or 


trasted with the methods of the present day, itseemsincred- th’ 
ible that we got from town to town. All the advance work _ that, let th’ other fellow do th’ guessing.”’ The philosophy 


evel with people that are on th’ level with you. After B HE light of what flickering torches remained stand 
) ing | could see a mass of struggling, fighting forn 


was done by one man, who carried his advertising matter of life has not been changed in its material points since the silhouetted against the blackness beyond. Every mak 





in the bottom of an ordinary covered buggy. Our show days when Frank Morse was the impresario of a cheap member of our company was engaged in standing off th: 


yaper was never larger than the average one-sheet,and was wagon show toughs from the town with any weapon that came hand 

I = . } ; 
printed in old-fashioned block type in the offices of the Of course we had grafters with our show—three tir from a toothpick toa pitchfork. In my hurried flight from 
local country weeklies that we met up with in the course horns, who were pretty shifty with any device where card the wagon I had grabbed up one of those old-fashioned 


of our travels. It was usual to pay some cash and balance or the elusive pea was concerned. Sometimes they reaped round ebonyrulers. It isa trenchant weapon at close quar- 
out the bill with circus tickets. A really good agent never a pretty fair harvest, but, as a rule, the play was rather’ ters, and in the hands of an artist could have made t} 





parted with anything that looked like currency. He wa light; and, considering the trouble in which we were fre late-lamented Colonel Bowie hang his head for very shame 
never more than three or four days ahead of the show, and quently involved by reason of it, I do not believe it paid in The towners had assembled in considerable fo 
he made al! the arrangements for meals at the hotels, lots, the long run. outnumbered our little company probably two to one. A 
license, and did everything else connected with I approached I could see that my partner wa 
the advance the forefront of the fight. Lalwayst ght 

Our performance consisted of two riding acts; coursing in his veins must have beer grou 
some mixed acrobatics, in which two men and old red blood of many Crusader He 












two womer. participated; a black-faced knock- his heavy weapon round his head as if it had he 

about act and then the clown. The latter a feather, and everything he landed vent 

individual was the star and, as a privileged with athud. Before I knew it us in the cent 

character, pulled many a burlesque on local hap- of the mélée myself. | ; 

penings that might have got anyone else into that was struck: and after that. when I came to 

serious trouble. He had to bea singer as well as ense 1 was | ¥ the } fi j 

a conversational entertainer, and the lyrics and igon, while my partner was kne« 

music were not infrequently both clever and ipporting r head } , 

tuneful. “One of them g e near pu 
Everybody round our show worked. Frank yht out i!” he exclaimed ' 

Morse used to say that the worst disease a circus as I opened my eye I thought 

could have was the excess-baggage malady. The had broke a hole in th’ roof  T on 

bandmen and all the male performers helped to only took off one of t hingl 

drive the stakes and get the canvas off the ground. I put my hand up to the 

Sometimes, if we were late in reaching a town, where I was sensible of a d ‘ 

the performers would don their costumes at the and felt a large, round wet ‘ 

outskirts and parade through the main streets. Yep,” tinued Morse that ree 

The wagons would roll off toward the lot, and em, kid—t est we've ha nce a 

drivers and roustabouts would have the big top ast fa >The rigt oon ‘ 

in position by the time we returned. Some of at and there was a rectangular gash t 

the larger wagon shows carried their own cook mprinted a quotation mark on | shaod 

tents: but some did not, taking chances at feed- a he was grinning down at me with the fo 





ing their peopl > at the hotels or boarding houses, Manicuring the Elephant who had just robbed a ird and 
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home the booty, 
despite the pro- 
testations of the 
family watchdog. 
“If we hadn't 
have had th’ 
horses hitched up 
when it started,” 
he assured me, “I 
don’t believe we'd 
have got out o’ 
town. But we 
give ’em a run 
for their 
= money, 
and th’ 
only thing 
I’m sorry for is 
that my oldfriend 
Denys wasn’t 
along.” 
“Denys who?” 
I interrogated. 
“There was 
only oneo’ them,” 
maintained my 
“only one guy in all th’ books you can read that 
would have been th’ real McCoyin a clem of that kind. I’m 
talking about Denys of Burgundy. Say, kid, if he’d of ever 
been on that lot with that boiler-plate harness of his’n, 
there would of been some doings! When th’ music gets out 
of your ears, kid, I’m a-goin’ to let you read that book.” 
Later on, I discovered that Morse’s library consisted of 
three books: The Cloister and the Hearth; Dickens’ Hard 
Times; and The Three Musketeers. Of all the characters 
portrayed therein, he favored Denys of Burgundy, and the 
washbuckling.soldier of fortune was always to him a real, 
ing, tangible hero, 
Just as day was dawning the wagons came to a halt, and 
I could hear the drivers and performers consulting in low 
re was a little clump of pines next the road and 
t if the canvasmen took shovels and commenced to dig. 
1 was still shaky, but crawled up on the seat of the band 
wayon and watched the proceedings. When an excavation 
of sufficient depth had been made, an inanimate body, 
wrapped in a blanket, was carried gently forward and 
deposited therein. J afterward learned that it was the 
body of one of our men who had succumbed to injuries 
received in the battle. Hardly a word was spoken, the 
members of our little company forming silently round 
as the newly made grave was filled in. Then my partner 
stepped forward and drew a worn volume from his pocket. 
| suppose on an oceasion of this kind,” he said in sub- 
dued tones, “‘that somebody ought to say somethin’. I 
haven't got a Bible with me an’, so far as I know, there 
ain't one in th’ outfit; but I'll tell you a little piece out of a 
book that was written by a man named Dickens, an’ p’r’aps 


it'll pass muster for real coin up at th’ main ticket wagon.” 





partner 











A Funeral Service From Dickens 
| CAN see him now, his long hair streaming back from his 
whimsical face, overshadowed, as it was, with all the 
ympathy of genuine sorrow. Theold careless manner had 
falien away and for the moment he seemed another being. 
Briefly, and with a beautiful appreciation of the master’s 
work, he recited the story of the horse-riding people, clos- 
ing his remarks with excerpts from the valedictory of poor 
old Slearey 
“There's a love in the world—not self-interest, after all, 
but something very different. Don't be cross with us 
Do the 
1e kind thing too. Make the best of us—not 


poor vagabonds; people must be amused. 
\ t} 





the worst.” 

it was the most unique and perhaps the rarest tribute 
ever paid to any writing man. 

Morse was always inventing some new attraction. On 
one occasion | caught him out in the horse tent industri 
ously wielding a razor on the head of a diminutive negro. 
He had shaved off all the wool, leaving the skull bare, 
except a small circular tuft growing on the crown. My 
vartner drew back and surveyed his handiwork with amaz- 
ing approval, 

Pipe it, kid!’ he exclaimed. “ Ain't he a dream?” 
Dream what?” I| interrogated. 

Why that there dinge. I'll bet you can’t cali th’ turn.’ 
| profess my inability.” 

Morse chortled like a schoolboy as he said triumphantly: 

i knowed you wouldn't get it. You wait till I get th’ 





harness on this gink an’ if he won't be th’ doggonedest-lookin’ 
cannibal you ever seen I'll eat him up myself. I've got 
another nigger lined up, with a roof on him like a coconut 
I'm goin’ t’ bill ‘em as Sango an’ Bango, th’ untamed 


origines captured in th’ wilds of Madagascar at th’ loss 
f seventeen men, three women an’ four small 
children. Y° wait till | get "em rigged in coonskin breech 

, necklaces made out of bearclaws an’ clamshells; an’, 


believe me, kid, they ought t’ draw like a porous plaster.”’ 


Morse exhibited these negroes in what is called, in circus 
parlance, an uptown wagon, which instead of going to the 
circus lot takes up a position on some thickly populated 
corner of the village or town visited. He had so changed 
the construction of the vehicle that the ordinary bottom 
could be removed and a pit let down, in which the wild men 
and cannibals were exhibited. Boards were placed along 
the outer edge, and round this the patrons passed, listened 
to Morse’s instructive and edifying lecture, and gazed on 
the curious creatures. 

For several weeks and as we journeyed South this new 
enterprise was a paying one. But one day, just as the after- 
noon performance was about to commence, I noted my 
partner coming down the dusty road; and as he approached 
I could gather from his whole carriage and bearing that 
something untoward had happened. 

““She’s blowed!” volunteered Morse in answer to my 
questioning glances. ‘“‘She’s blowed! But it was some 
valedictory, kid—some valedictory.”. He sat down and 
mopped his brow, while I waited for him to continue. 

“Yep,” he explained; “I had a hunch that them niggers 
was goin’ t’ fly th’ coop, but I didn’t figure on th’ exact 
manner of th’ blow-off. Y’ see, kid, I noticed th’ minute 
we got into Mississippi that they began t’ get nervous, an’ 
I caught Sam, th’ biggest one, tryin’ t’ duck a couple of 
times. Well, to-day I had an awful good stand an’ was 
doin’ finely. I was lecturin’ an’ I'd got t’ th’ place where I 
explained that th’ wild men had no speech— an’ th’ rest 
of it. All at oncet I heard a voice behind me, which says: 

“* Mandy, dat fool man say ole Sam cain’t talk. What 
does yo’ know ‘bout 
dat?’ 

“T had t’ go along 
with th’ bluff; an’ I 
turned round an’ see 
two fat 









wenches 





leanin’ over th’ rail an’ lookin’ down into th’ pit, their 
eyes as big as saucers. 

“** Madam,’ says I, ‘these wild men an’ cannibals cannot 
articulate. They have no i 

“But she cuts me off short. 

“*Doan’ tell me, white man!’ says she. ‘An’ go on 
*way wid yore foolishness. Doan’ tell me! Ah knows! 
Why, dat ole niggah is mah husband! He runned ’way 
an’ lef’ me four yeah ago; an’ Ah wants him now. Come 
out o’ dar, yo’ black scorpion! Come wid me!’ 

“*And say, kid,” concluded my partner, his whole face 
lighting up with appreciation of the humorous situation, 
“say, kid, she reached in one black fat arm, with a hand 
that looked like all outdoors, grabbed that nigger as if 
he'd ’a’ been a infant, hauled him out of th’ wagon, an’ 
marched him off down th’ main street —war paint, coon- 
skin breechclout, necklace of bearclaws an’ clamshells 
just as he was, kid, right down t’ th’ spear he held in his 
left mitt. Itwassome spectacle! I wouldn't have missed 
it for a red apple.” 

Meantime, and speaking in a general way, our show 
was rapidly losing money. Crop conditions had not been 
of the best in the country through which we traveled and 
our losses one way and another were piling up. My part- 
ner elected to play a week’s engagement at Jackson; but 
instead of business getting better it became worse, the 
result being that at the end of the week, and just about 
the time we were preparing for a hurry-up exit, a long, 
hungry-looking individual appeared on the lot and, with- 
out announcing his mission, climbed into the ticket wagon 
and took possession of the cash box, which contained the 
few dollars we had. 

Morse was always equal to any emergency, however, 
and he sensed the why of the stranger’s coming. Quick 
as thought he slammed the door of the heavy ticket 
wagon, locked it, and put the key in his pocket, giving 
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orders for the troupe to move. The sheriff’s officer had 
served no papers on anyone, and when we opened the door 
and gave him his liberty he was in another county. 

Of course, at first he stormed—raved and swore that he 
would bring down all kinds of retribution on our unfortu- 
nate heads; but, in that smooth way he had, Morse 
explained to the irate official how everyone would realize 
that he had placed himself in a ridiculous light, and that if 
he would remain our visitor for a day or two we would do 
our best to raise the money. After much argument pro 
and con the representative of the law agreed to this, and 
then we commenced to cast about for some tangible way 
in which to solve this extremely pressing financial problem. 

In the particular town in which we had halted I had heard 
that there was a very fast quarter horse and I also learned 
that his owner would match him against anybody’s horse 
for any amount up to five thousand dollars. I accord- 
ingly wired a friend of mine who had backed Little 
Trouper's efforts in other adventures of a like nature and 
requested his immediate assistance. As he only lived some 
forty miles away he was on hand the next morning. The 
match was made for two thousand dollars a side, the dis- 
tance being three hundred yards and the course laid out 
down the main street of the town. 


Trouper Plays Quarter Horse 


E LINED up to a mark drawn in the dust across the 

wagon tracks. The start was accomplished under the 
old system of mutual consent, the rule of quarter racing 
being that at any time both horses crossed the line it was 
a go. We scored some twenty yards behind this line, and 
in the little space thus afforded have been witnessed at 
one time or another all the arts of supreme jockeyship 

Of course the object was for one rider to beat the other 
away from the mark; and in this connection it must be 
said that an old-time thoroughly schooled quarter horse 
needed no coaching. Most of them could stand flat-footed, 
break like a bolt from a crossbow, and if their opponent did 
not come with them pull up and wheel about again before 
the danger point was reached. It is unnecessary to say 
that this was perhaps the most tedious method that could 
be employed; but still, when one considers the short di 
tance to be traversed to the finish, it will be readily under 
stood that inches counted at the start. 

Little Trouper was a past master in all these arts. He 
could stand sideways and leave the ground like a cyclone, 
but never when at a disadvantage. The terrific heat of a 
midday July sun was beating down on us while for two 
long hours we maneuvered and watched each other as the 
proverbial cat does the mouse. It was a crucial test upon 
the vitality of the horses and their riders; the former's 
crests and sides had lathered into a white foam and the 
intense strain was almost benumbing the sensibilities of 
all, when both horses wheeled of their own accord, simul- 
taneously and almost unexpectedly, and rushed forward, 
locked as a team. 

For more than three-quarters of the distance Trouper’s 
head was at the local horse’s jowl. We came down the 
pathway like a tornado and crouching low over our horses’ 
withers to avoid the rushing impact of the air. I kicked 
Trouper with my heels a couple of times and he let out a 
link, sufficient to get up on even terms with his opponent 
After that, it was only a question of which would crack first 

But there was no such word as defeat in Trouper’s cate- 
gory. He pinned his ears flat on his neck and fought for 


Continued on Page 49 
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By HUGH JOHNSON 
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O-TO-IT GRAF looked like Captain Katzenjammer 
of the comic supplements, and his English marched 
with only slightly greater facility; but here simili- 

tude ceases. He began life in California’s early fifties as 
a butcher on Battery Street, San Francisco. Sixty years 
later, when, after rewarding all his friends and punishing 
all his enemies, he turned his massive face to the wall and 
reluctantly gave over the game, it could truthfully be 
said—and he had often said it—that a man might travel 
from Tia Juana, on the Mexican border, to the Oregon 
line and never be more than five miles from the land of 
Graf & Gratz—Gratz being no more than a euphemistic 
afterthought. 

Yes, Go-to-It was a rude old man; and, truth to tell, he 
had handled people in a rude old way. He made 2! his 
testamentary provisions before his death, marshaling his 
children before him in the manner of a police desk sergeant 
lining up a traffic squad. Sherril, his legal associate, who 
came as near being a partner as the old man permitted, 
and Copperthwaite, a crabbed secretary, were the only 
witnesses. 

““My children,” he said, “each off you haf made off 
himself brecisely vat he set out to make, and off that I am 
proud. 

““Claus—I vill not call you Claud—you hav vish to be 
a Pasadena Englisher, and if it vasn’t for the squareness 
off your Cherman head I couldn't tell the difference. The 
chendleman business iss clean but unbroductiff. For you 
I have brovided a chenerous combetency—iss that vat 
you call it?—and you can bursue your brofession mit no 
fear off the bill collector. 

“Stockmar, you are a good bictures bainter, and I like 
that. If you could starve a little your bictures vould be 
better. But you are stubborn enc-yht to succeed mitout 
starving, and I haf brovided vell for you. 

“Children, they say I haf done things no chendleman 
vould do. I haf done things no chendleman could do—off 
that I am sure! 

He permitted himself a chuckle and waited for applause, 
for he was a vain old man. Sherril laughed ostentatiously 
and unpleasantly. The boys smiled wanly and Copper- 
thwaite looked a though he had swallowed a bad oyster 
he always looked as though he were just about to do so. 

“There iss still so much to do to carry out my blans that 
I thank Gott I haf one child left who iss no chendleman. 
Hilda, you are a good girl. You haf a head just like a man. 
I could vish you had more experience with my business, 
but you haf some. Now I vant that my land should go on 
belonging to my family, but I haf made blans that must 
be carried out!” His heavy old fist came down on his 
blotting pad wearily, but with force. ‘“‘ You know them, 
Hilda, and I shall gif you a chance. My estate goes to you 
for three years—-but on a certain contingency it goes over 
on a trust to a corporation that iss already formed and 
blaced under the control of Mr. Sherril— Mr. Sherril iss the 
only man I know that iss the kind off a chendleman who 
could do all that I vant done.” 

Again the old fellow waited for applause. Mr. Sherril 
could force no more than a weak smile. The boys grinned 
genuinely. Hilda seemed worried and it was only a 
Florida lime that Copperthwaite had swallowed, and this 
expression was arise above normal for him. It was hissmile. 

** And I haf amply brovided that Mr. Sherril cannot walk 
away mit the goose off the golden eggs,” the old man 
continued. 








ILLUS 


“The task I give you, Hilda, iss one that has already 
caused me some trouble. Old Bogartus iss still sitting 
straddle of his mountain, and your test iss to get him off 
Ve haf to haf that land. If it vasn’t that the doctor says 
I haf not time I vould do it myself. It’s a man’s : 
Hilda. But if you can’t doit—then the estate iss too 
much for a girl to handle and Graf & Gratz must become 
a corporation. You like that—no?” 

But for the faintest firmness of chin line, Hilda Graf 
might have been a model for the comeline 
modern magazine covers—crisply clean-cut. 

“I'd like to try it, father,” she said eagerly. “‘Is Mr 
Sherril to help me as he has helped you, or s 

“Or!” chuckled the old man. “He'll help you yust 
like the whale helped Yonah.” 

“Oh, sir ” protested Mr. Sherril 

“T’m not afraid for Hilda,” Graf hastened t 
iss a pooty smart girl.” 

Mr. Copperthwaite had tiptoed away to the door where 
a maid had appeared with a tray. Paper rustled and ther 
Mr. Copperthwaite tiptoed back 

“Old Bogartus’’—his voice tolled on the silence 
dead.” 

The landlord of California rose and stood holding out 
his hand for the papers that twitched between Copper 
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thwaite’s nervous fingers; but he did not take them 

“You read, Copperthwaite,” he said. “‘ My eyes iss dim. 
He vas a good old enemy.” 

“First, there’s a letter,’”’ Copperthwaite intoned; and 
then he read: 

“I’m beating you to it, Graf. I thought I'd outlive 
you. The doctor says that scrapping with you has kept me 
alive four years beyond my time. My only regret is that I 
can’t live to see my boy give yours the larruping you've 
had coming to you these twenty years. He can’t pla 
mounted ping-pong and he don’t paint pictures of naked 
ladies, but just as sure as he’s appropriated all the water 
in the Churchuya River, and as sure as he’s overswamped 
with applications on his colonization scheme ; 


“That's a bluff,” growled Graf. “‘Go or 
- he’s got you licked already.” 

Old Go-to-It straightened at the whip-flick 

“How about this water business, Sherril? Didn't I t 
you ” he growled ominously to his lawyer 

“We can’t appropriate water in California where we 
don’t own riparian land, and we don’t own a foot on the 
Chur« huya. jut if he’s poste d the whole river he’s a fool! 
He'd have to use it inside of three years or lose | 
It'll take half a million, and he hasn't got a cent. He 
playing into your hands.” 

Go-to-It shook his white mane as though to clear 
brain of chaff, but his eye was preternaturally b1 

“Sherril, get Pfeill on the phone . he barked Copper 
thwaite, send Keller down to Mukoleme it 
vat they’ve done. Hilda, take some letters for me till 
Copperthw aite returns.” 

But Copperthwaite did not stir. He was the one mat 
in the Graf concern who was no respecter of the master’s 
full pauses. 

**There’s more here,”” he said—‘‘a telegram.”’ And ther 
he read: 


~ 


“Father died last night. He wished you Godspeed and 
a peaceful journey’s end. But he said to say he wa r! 
for you. 


TRATED 








BY HARVEY DUNN 


Go-to-It rose for the last time. He was very pale and 
his hand gripped his side 

“Boys,” he said weakly, “help me to dot bed 

And when they had laid him on a lo inge he calied for 
his daughter 

‘Hilda, lean close closer. Blay both ends against the 
middle, my girl—and vin—vin for the memory eff your 
old daddy! 

This was almost his last utterance, but his voice trailed 
away and he died like some steel-bound baron on the 
battlefield, with the slogan of his life upon his lips 

“Go to it, Hilda—my dearest!” 


au 
j by San Joaquin Valley lies, flat as a billiard table, dry 
as 
abr 


a board, at the foot of the Sierra which rise 
iptly from its flank that one may in six hours ride a 
horse from the sweltering heat of the lowlands to snow 
drifts ten thousand feet above the sea The red soil 
cracked in baked quadrangles and the coarse grass s¢ 
white by midsummer, for after March there is no rai: 
jut, step by thirty-mile step, the flat lands are marked 
the regularity of lines on a football field by the mou 
tain feeders of the main river, and these streams swell to 
Nile ke brown floods in the now-meiting heat of apring 
but they dwindle to dry sand gullies in the advance of 
immer, 
Wherever this rush of water has been stayed ; d 
on the earth through ditches the very fence pal 





and from the mountains one may trace the progress of 
husbandry by the mottes of dense verdure on the taw: 

yellow of the half-desert plain— Tuolumne, Merced, King 
River—the Churchuya alone lay baked and unfurrowed, a 
‘ 


reproac to the state and a bar to progress 


By virtue of a kingly Spanish grant and heaven kno 





vhat manipulation of primitive land laws id Bogar 
held title clear to a triangle of land that sprawled acro 
the San Joaquin thirty miles, from its apex at Bogartu 
Peak, near the timber line, to its base in the thread of the 
San Joaquin River Bogartus’ pie-wedge the landgra! 
ber alied it Che old man remained obdurate He kne 
cattle and loved them. His herds browsed in the 
i e& winte ind after the spring culling the d if 
d e them to the und | irt va ecole i 
Grove ‘ ind 
— >» the ‘ A lad ne t if I l 
it t pay our taxe 
I the b majored engines r at th 
ind a he gre older he ireamed area 
breatt! g, and ye i ire! » Tea e and « 
ot fu ‘ tha t he ¢ t eve I ' 
I | t } e Graf sre e! | } 
hara You're 8 m ind i I 
! pern mn to go ahead 
It was the f g of ing | irtus’ a 
Hilda had nsider whe ok up the ta 
had iu ne I ne pulent fu t thee 
she & Son ha «“t net ed a 1 ca ] 
tion mar ft the eme that had aggrandized t ! 
r f Graf & Gratz But not for nothing had « Ay a 
he« ibt ed the Sure-Thing Meat Me nant 
et t r left hand | w vat the iol 
f the es, Hilda,” he used t ’ 
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So it happened that often the legal adviser 
f Graf & Gratz learned of deals only after the 
newspapers had detailedthem. Sometimes Cop- 
perthwaite was the working point and some- 
times it was a lantern-jawed young engineer named Pfeill 
vho managed the Merced Division of the estate. It 

as neither to Sherril nor to Copperthwaite that Hilda 
confided the strategy of her Churchuya campaign. She 
counted Sherril an enemy and she had other uses for her 
faths Together she and Pfeill spent a 
week over maps of the San Joaquin and the Bogartus hold- 
ings, and the result was a concise statement of the general 
ituation tabulated neatly in Hilda’s firm round hand: 


r’s old secretary. 


1. Bogartus owns every acre of riparian land in Church- 
uya. He has posted notices, as required by law, that give 
him a priority to all the water rights in the whole stream. 
He will lose this priority as against a riparian owner if he 
does not use the water in a reasonable time—say, three 
But to put so much water to beneficial use will 
require at least five hundred thousand dollars, and Bo- 
gartus is moneyless. 

2. Neither the land without the water nor the water 
without the land is worth anything to us, and if Bogartus 
succeeds in carrying out his scheme, land worth no more 
than eighty cents an acre, and with no market, will rise to 
two or three hundred dollars, and put him beyond our 
reach. 

3. Bogartus is offering a mortgage on a gigantic power- 
and-diversion plant that he wants to build. He refuses to 

ll land or water rights save in a colonization scheme in 
three-acre lots. 


years. 


Hilda struggled long over these stubborn facts. She 


heard but did not ask for Pfeill’s advice. 

“It’s a waiting game,” he said. ‘He's put all his cattle 
and every cent he could scrape into a dam that would scare 
Goethals. He’s acted like a fool and appropriated all the 
water in the stream to work on a scale that would bust him 
if he had millions. Let him get all tied up in it and then 
we can come in and seep up the remains. Wait three 
years—four. You can afford it.” 

“I can’t afford it,”’ said Hilda. 
any more than to ask you this: 


“And I can’t tell you 
If the heirs decided to 
incorporate the estate and put Sherril in charge, what do 
you think would happen to the manager of the Merced 
Division eg 

“His first official act would be to lift my scalp.” 

“Very well, then. Sherril says ‘Wait’ too,” 

“Well, what’s the answer?” 

The line of firmness became slightly more marked in 
Hilda's chin, but her voice remained soft, gentle and mild, 
though Pfeill could not perceive its excellence. 

“The Pacific National will lend Mr. Bogartus about 
half of what you estimate he needs, but they'll take a 
certain security. He must organize a stock company, they 
to take every share in pledge; the works must be approved 
by the bank, notes to mature in thirty-three months, 
possession to be delivered on default, with power to buy 
the stock at par, less loan advanced.” 

Pfeill rose and almost swore. 

“You're going to lose. Why, you're giving him the 
best kind of a fighting chance. You're putting all your eggs 
in one basket and giving the other fellow a grip on the 

You let that young bounder get in striking dis- 
tance of what he’s planning and suckers will be falling 
over themselves to give him their money. I owe something 
to you and a lot more to your father, and I'll tell you that 
wasn't his way. Play both ends against the middle and 
! that was his motto.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Hilda sweetly; “‘but I have to fight 
this out for myself.” 

‘Well, | can’t stand for it—that’s all there is to it.” 

‘But | know that I may depend on your absolute 

ulty, Mr. Pfeiil.”’ 

The words and tone were no more like the words and 
of old Go-to-It than black is like white. They were 
even appealingly gentle, but somehow Pfeill knew that 
He did not precisely submit, but he 


handle 


win either wa) 


tone 


talk would be useless 
rose Lo go 

Ah, | knew it!” she said and rewarded him with: “I 
don’t know what I should do without you, Fred.”” She had 
called him by his first name when she was younger. “ And 


you will see to it right away, won't you? 


She Saw Him Seat Himself and 
Waited Discreet Minutes 


“Yes,”” he grum- 
bled from his retreat, 
which had pro- 
gressed to the door. 
“I suppose I will, 
damn ” Andthe 
rest of the sentence 
was lost in the hall. 

Her next vis-a-vis was Mr. Cop- 
perthwaite. 

“You've arranged 
Greek colony with 
pian?” 

Mr. Copperthwaite dabbed 
lips with a folded handkerchief. 

“T have, Hilda; but I have made 
up my mind to speak. I owe it to 
your father and to myself. You're 
playing square into young Bogartus’ 
hands; and that means Sherril’s 
hands. You're funding him through 
a lot of tricky Greeks when your whole hold over him is 
that he’s busted. I want to say that wasn’t your father’s 
way. Play both ends against the middle; that’s what he 
used to say—win 24 

“Yes, I know, Copperthwaite; but I have to make a 
start somewhere. It may be silly and You aren’t 
planning anything stubborn, are you, Copperthwaite?” 

“No,” he growled —“‘ that is, not yet.” 

“Well, don’t, you old dear!” she said. She had risen 
to go, and by kissing his gnarled old cheek she startled him 
so that he fell backward into a chair. ‘‘’Cause I couldn't 
afford to quarrel with my dear old Coppy—could I?” 

“Well, bless my heart!’ said Copperthwaite, for she 
was gone, 

She was already calling for Sherril on her own telephone. 

“I’m going East, Senator,” she began, ‘for a long visit, 
and I’ve been so worried I just couldn’t go without 
consulting you.” — 

*“Why, it’s just this—perhaps I’m silly; but I’ve heard 
that Mr. Bogartus’ scheme is perfectly feasible, and that 
it’s not at all sure that he will have trouble financing it. 
It was even suggested that you—but you wouldn't think 
of such a thing! Oh, forgive me, Senator—I'm so new at 
this business and I’m so worried.” . . . 

“That certainly relieves my mind; and you'll watch it 
very closely and telegraph me instantly if anything hap- 
pens, won’t you?” ae 

“Yes; there is something else. Copperthwaite thinks 
Bogartus may be able to sell some of his colony land and get 
money that way. He couldn’tdothat,couldhe?” . . . 

“Yes; I remember what daddy used to say about play- 
ing both ends. If I ever do get where I can do anything 
you may be sure I’m going to play both ends against the 
middle.” 

“No; there’s no danger. When I go on the warpath 
I'm going to bring home a California scalp. Are you sure 
yours is on tight?” 

“They're never too old 
Good-by . 


about that 
Mr. Poukalo- 


his 


not the nice-looking ones. 


mm 

HE younger Grafs preserved no prints of San Francisco 

in the days of gold. It required some loyalty for Hilda 
to regard with equanimity the expensively framed and 
yellowed photograph that hung above the desk in her 
father’s study, and in which he had taken so inordinate 
a pride. 

It was a picture of the Battery Street Meat Market. 
One could not distinguish the face of the fat, white-aproned 
figure that stood in the narrow doorway with 
arms outstretched—like the enchained Samson at 
the pillars of the temple—one hand resting against 
the flayed flank of a hanging hog and the other on 
an equally décolleté mutton. There 
were festoons of sausages in the win- 
dows, and in the cool interior one 
could at least surmise the presence of 
carcasses of steers. No; the face was 
not informing, but the sign above 
the door fairly screamed its legend: 
Graf & Gratz. The boys openly 
pleaded with their sister for its re- 
moval. It was in vain. 

For Hilda, Romance had passed by’ 
on the other side and left her not only 
cold but a little embittered. She was 
not an unromantic girl, but she was 
a thoughtful one, and her father had 
truly said that she had the brain of 
aman. There had been a plethora 
of wooers, but Hilda was so far im- 
pervious to flattery that, with the 
very earliest serious suitor, who was 
by way of being a chuckle-headed 
fortune hunter, there had come a 
horrid fear. More than one young 
man had been sincere, but these were 
naturally sensitive and alert to the 


Every Second Wrung Even Her Steady Nerves 
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situation engendered by courting an heiress to a perfectly 
fabulous fortune. 

Hilda’s suspicion grew by what it fed on, and it was 
treated to many a perfect potlatch of confirmation. It 
became an aggressive, sharp-tongued trait that offended 
true admirers and frightened others. As she became older 
she developed tact, but the balance of her mind demanded 
more proof of friendship than the opportunities of casual 
acquaintance could offer. Now, people must be acquaint- 
ances before they can be friends, and Hilda became a 
pathetically lonely little body who craved people's affec- 
tion and almost never got it. 

All this was why the coming of the Cotterills, shortly 
after her father’s death, was such a grateful thing to her. 
They were drawly, easy-moving Southern people— mother, 
daughters and son; and the general and convincing result 
of a week in their society would have been a conclusion 
that, after all is said, the satisfaction of being well-bred and 
honorable is the thing. Money is a matter of mere minor 
importance, valuable as an antidote to the unpleasantness 
and vulgarity of poverty. Floyd, the son, was the incarna- 
tion of this lazy disinterestedness, and he was a most 
personable young Marylander. 

Now, it is not a difficult thing to observe and admire 
such indubitable accessories of American aristocracy as 
Grandfather Cotterill’s heavy seal fob and great-grand- 
father’s fat Swiss watch, which must have cost a small 
fortune even in 1810, and Great-Great-Grandfather Cal- 
vert’s gold-headed cane, with the Calvert arms cut in the 
top. No, it is not difficult to admire, but it becomes ex- 
ceedingly trying to do so in the presence of the counterfeit 
presentment of an aggressively self-made father leaning 
against a skinned pig—and Hilda removed the treasured 
photograph to the darkest corner of her own bedroom 
Perhaps this disloyalty contributed to flood the revulsion 
of feeling that finally came. 

The engagement was announced at Coronado during a 
polo tournament and it lasted just three days. The truth 
of the matter was that Floyd Cotterill was a discreet young 
inebriate—up to a certain point; and that point was 
passed on the evening that the Sandringham four cele- 
brated an unexpected victory so strenuously that they 
forgot dinner and remained in the hotel grill in their polo 
clothes until nearly eleven o'clock, and Cotterill, being 
bantered about an old love, stood unsteadily up, and the 
black, blighting truth poured out of his mouth in a silly, 
despicable boast that was an affront not only to Hilda 
Graf but to the very name of decency. 

It was so unnecessarily cruel—so ruthlessly noised 
about—that only the spirit of a Spartan stoic could have 
kept Hilda at Coronado the length of time that she con- 


ceived to be due her dignity. Her heart did not break 
It only became bitterly resentful and icily hard. Her 
ideals were not shattered. They were abolished. There 
were no scenario heroics in her mental attitude when she 
came North. She had simply conceived a killing contempt 
for men. 

“The honor they talk about,” she told herself, ‘‘is just 
cleverness in keeping from being caught, and the one who 
can live the lowest and lie the longest is the purest knight.”’ 

The growing suspicion of a lifetime had become cold 
fact. She determined that henceforth she should be alien 

to gentleness and re- 

morse in her dealings with 

4 ~~ men. Perhaps most bit- 
D terly of all, she felt that 
; she had become a butt 
for the laughter of her world 

She wanted to get out of it. She 

wanted to hide. She could do 

neither, but she went back to 

the town house and, without 

even waiting to take off her hat, 

she replaced the picture of the 

Battery Street Meat Market in 

its accustomed place above her 

father’s desk, and sat stiffly 

down before it to do it fealty. 

“You were right, my dear old 
daddy,” she said. “I know why 
you thought what you did about 
most people and I'll know how 
to deal with them now.” 

She had simply lost faith in 
her kind, and at the moment 
when she thought herself ter- 
rible she had become only a 
pathetically embittered, hard- 
ened and sour young woman. 

She sent for young Pfeill and 
spoke to him in a tone so harsh 
and new to her that he started, 
wondering whether he had heard 
aright, or, hearing, whether he 
had not been dreaming these 
three years past. 

“It’s time to clamp down on 
that young Bogartus, Pfeill. 
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Do this and that. 
to look over the ground myself. 
You need not mention 
the present.” 


Do thus and so. I'm going down there 
I'll be back by Monday. 
where I have That is all for 


gone 
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IM BOGARTUS was no stranger to disappointment. 
© For nearly three years he had fought his fight with ail 
that he had to give to it. A small fortune had vanished 
under his fingers. The Mukoleme Dam sti a half- 
finished rampart across the gorge of the Churchuya, the 
beauty of its parabolic out-face completely hidden by a 
web of bleaching scaffolding. The cranes and derricks of 
the construction work nodded above its flank like funereal 
plumes; for the dam was deserted, and the great Churchuya 
ditch lay, an ocher streak, along the flank of the Sierras—a 
futile road to nowhere. The bank had refused to extend, 
increase or assist his 
The war, they 


loan. 
said, had made such 


od, 





investments impos- 
sible; and, anyway, 
their engineers had 
revised an earlier 
report and they 
veritably believed 
that the Mukoleme 
Dam was a colossal 
and unpardonable 
blunder. 
Colonization had 
been equally hope- 
less. A Greek immi- 
gration association 
had invested a con- 
siderable amount 
of pooled savings in 
an important tract 
in small lots, but no 
Greeks ever came. 
Bogartus had be- 
gun to suspect the 
truth. Everywhere 
he had been met 
with reticence and 
lack of frankness 
not at all to be ex- 
pected by the owner 
of five hundred 
square miles of Cal- 
ifornia valley land. 
“We'll buy your 
lar d at } 


worth, 





what it is 
Mr. Bogar- 
tus,”” was the most 


hopeful thing he 
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asperity. “If 
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heard; and that, to 
him, meant failure. 
At last the mail brought 


i a letter, innocuous enough in 
appearance, for it was headed in small raised letters: 
THE BACK-TO-THE-LAND ASSOCIATION 


“The homeless man to the manless home.” 


From this insignificant 
appeared, and when Jim 
young frame down from the northbound accommodation 
at Mukoleme, one day in April, his ebullient enthusiasm 
had all returned and he was grinning from ear to ear. 

Hilda Graf was waiting for him in the highly ornamental 
office of the Churchuya Development Company. She had 
read a pinned-up paper scrawl: “ Back at noon. Come in 
and wait.”’ It fell as she opened the door and she picked 
it up and laid it on the desk. 
She was scarcely seated when the door opened again and 
he knew that she faced J. Bogartus, Jr. 

If he had physical attrac- 
tion it lay in his gangling bigness. His features might have 
been hacked out with a pocketknife. But as he stood in 
the doorway, hat on the back of his head, khaki coat slung 
negligently over his shoulders, it was plain that he be- 
lor ged outside and not inside the door. From the V of his 
unbuttoned flannel shirt-throat to a cleanly drawn line at 
his hatband, his face was baked to lobster crimson by the 
sun of the San Joaquin. His khaki trousers bloused at the 
ankles of his laced boots like a Russian moujik’s, and they 
were stained here and there with oil. 

“I know what you want,” he and he took off his 
hat when he said it. “You saw my advertisement for 
tenographers in the Chronicle and went me one better by 
I'll tell you right now you're hired. 
See how long it will be before you’re fired. Here’s a kind 
of pencil and pad. Old typewriter ain’t much good, but 
we'll have a dozen down here in a day or two and you can 
have your pick. Now, take this.” 

The tools of a trade she knew were thrust into her hands 
before she had digested all that had been said to her, and, 
without permitting time for protest, Bogartus was ranting 
up and down his office in a stage conception of the throes of 
composition. 


hope 


beginning a great new 
sogartus swung his loose-knit 


It was almost noon anyway. 


He was not a handsome man. 


said, 


ing down here. 
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Homeless Man Secretary 


deserted office. Fra Lip l ye 
“Don’t worry about after he gets here. I’m going ; 
have the mine of industry salted to the sixth level f { , : P . 
Just imagine you're him back there in Chicago ng 
your mahogany desk and idly opening nted ‘ y history dates wit , 
subscriptions with the point of your long te pea { hot | é | Mavlhs« und 
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I need somebody just like you to stage it. ¥ I é ‘ 
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startled expression of her eyes served to stop him. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPER 


HEN war was first declared in Eu- 

rope I, for one, certainly had no idea 

that it was going to affect the living 
vonditions of every American housekeeper. 
It had never occurred to me to think of war 
except with its horrible pomp of fire and blood- 
All that, you see, was because I had 
studied history in the usual silly way—that 
is to say, I knew romantic and gossipy details 
instead of big general results. I knew how Louis 
Quatorze parted from Louise de la Valliére, I 
thrilled to the fact that he lifted his plumed hat 
toa washerwoman, I could tell you all about the 
ritual of his levee at Versailles; but I did not 
know the economic conditions brought about by 
the frivolity and grandeur of this “ King of the 
Bees,” and I had never seriously considered that 
France has not yet lifted the load of taxes which 
his great wars placed on her shoulders. 

The trade reactions of a great war—how they 
affect the comfort and convenience of households 
across the seas! How they threaten to take the 
carpet from under Mrs. American Woman’s feet, 
the coffee from her hand, the camphor balls from 
her summer closet, the damask from her table, 
and the medicines from her shelf! Of all this I 
knew nothing until I started out to spend the 
thousand dollars father had given measa wedding 
gift. By the time I got through I had done more 
than furnish my flat and buy a few clothes; I 
had taken a kind of degree in International Com- 
merce. And now—well, never again shall I look on a hair- 
brush as a guileless thing or regard a carpet as anything 
save the high expression of a complex trade personality. 

In spending my thousand dollars I visited twenty differ- 
ent kinds of shops. Some articles I found to be fifty per 
cent higher than they were in 1914. Others, on the con- 
trary, were still the same price. Still others I could not 
find at all. Even, however, when there was no appreci- 
able advance I was conscious of a sinister little under- 
current. Before my first day’s shopping was done I had a 
vision of the man behind all my purchases—a composite 
view of the American merchant. There he sits at his dingy 
little desk. The desk lies under a drift of correspondence, 
and each letter of the correspondence is practically the 
same. It says: “Owing to a scarcity of raw materials we 
regret to say that we cannot fill your order for Line 3569y 
except at an advance of twenty per cent.” 

How long wil! the American merchant stand between the 
American public and the merchandise famine that is 
threatened? Up to the present time, of course, he has done 
fairly well by us. Thanks to the fact that he has placed 
his orders months and years ahead, we have been able to 
purchase at the same old prices. But now that the over- 
production of the world’s goods is about exhausted, now 
that the merchant is obliged to meet all sorts of new high 
prices caused by scarcity of raw materials, higher and less 

ertain rates of transportation, and all the other direct 
results of a continent at war-—-we Americans are bound to 
feel it. The merchant can no longer “bury” his losses. 
Already the great American public is paying for this war; 
and in a year or so we shall perhaps be like so many squir- 
rels which, having eaten the nuts stored in their hollow 
tree, now look out on a world where there are no more nuts. 


shed 


Why Carpet Prices are in the Clouds 


TMHE advertisement which lured me forth one February 
morning of last winter was that of a thirty-dollar carpet 

reduced to twenty-five dollars. It was in the size I wanted 
for our living room and it was a weave that has been 
famous for generations. Further than that, the poet of the 
advertising department had guaranteed that its “warm 
reds and greens and browns would sing ‘Home’'into any 
I was quite overcome by this lyricism. Still, I 
took the precaution of having a thoroughly practical woman 
go along with me 

This was Madeleine Hibbs, whose two years of house- 
keeping give her a wonderful superiority over me. Besides, 
Madeleine is a born shopper. When she was a baby in the 
cradle I'm sure she looked round and noted whether the 
lining of her bassinet was silk or silesia. Now it took only 
one glance at the advertised product to fill her with con- 
viction 

“Hilda,” she cried indignantly, “it’s the very same car- 
pet— pattern and ali—that I got for eighteen dollars two 
years ago!” 

Thereupon I looked at the salesman in reproachful 
silence. This person shrugged his shoulders, 
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“That,” said he sweetly, “‘was before the war. Now 
that dyes are so scarce and wool is so high—why, you 
wouldn’t believe it, but often a carpet will go up twenty 
cents a yard overnight!” 

This was all very well in its way, but I never was one of 
the kind of people who stop at the front door. I want to be 
taken clear to the back yard of things. So I bethought me 
right then and there of a carpet manufacturer—a friend of 
our family—and I trotted Madeleine off with me to hear 
the wholesale story about rugs. 

Before I had that talk with Mr. Doherty I never dreamed 
that every carpet was a traveling carpet. Yet it is! Start- 
ing with the wool of which it is composed, nearly every 
ingredient has traveled to us from far corners of the globe. 
The foundation of a carpet is the coarse and resilient kind 
of wool that is never found on our domestic sheep. Hence 
it must come to us from queer shepherds who lead their 
flocks in distant lands—in China and Siberia, in Australia 
and New Zealand and the Balkan states. 

Now that the war has taken these shepherds, specialized 
in their profession for hundreds of years, and left the flocks 
in the hands of women and children, thousands of sheep 
have been destroyed simply through lack of trained care. 
In the Balkan states cattle values have been wiped out by 
the cannon of battle. In Siberia conditions are said to be 
poignant. It will take Europe many years to recover the 
riches that once dwelt in its flocks. 

There are other circumstances that have raised the price 
of wool almost fifty per cent. For one thing—and this 
cannot be attributed to the war—China, where all coarse 
grades of wool used to be found within a portage of fifty 
miles, now yields her tribute of warmth only to him who 
penetrates fifteen hundred miles into her interior. A second 
important consideration is the embargo placed on this 
commodity by both Siberia and Australia. Last of all come 
the inroads made on raw material by our immense con- 
tracts for army blankets and clothing. 

In filling these contracts manufacturers have, in view of 
the prohibitory prices of the higher grades of wool, often 
substituted “low ends,” as this coarsest kind is called. 
The result was an immediate scarcity of carpet wool. The 
blanket that covers the body of the wounded soldier across 
the seas levies directly on the carpet we buy for our living 
room. Peaceful people as well as warring must pay their 
share for the destruction of the world’s property. 

One of the first things I found out was that the big fact 
that threatens every consumer in this country to-day is the 
famine in dyes. In the carpet industry the situation is 
more strained than in any other, for the thick pile of the 
carpet absorbs an immense amount of dye. Blues and 
greens and browns are now unbelievably scarce. Fortunes 
are being paid for old color combinations discarded during 
the days of our color banquets. And when Mr. Doherty 
told me that he had just paid twenty-seven dollars for a 
pound of blue that used to cost him eighteen cents, I began 
to see what the American public is up against. 

Is it any wonder, indeed, that my “warm reds and 
greens and browns would sing ‘Home’ into my house” 


MOORE 


only at metropolitan rates? Or that I must 
pay almost a forty per cent advance on the 
price of this carpet during the days when 
both wool and dyes were plentiful? Last of 
all, can you be surprised that when I paid 
my twenty-five dollars for the rug I had the 
comfortable feeling of getting toa party be- 
fore the chicken salad had quite given out? 
In the course of that first day I encountered some 
strange whims of the dye famine. One of these 
plays about the color green. I am now firmly 
convinced that when somebody comes to write 
a romance of American life in the year 1917 he 
will make his heroine say to the hero: “An you 
would win me, ride forth and get me a yard of 
green for my gown.” 

By that time this will be like saying: “Find 
me the roc’s egg.”” There won’t be any such 
thing as green cloth. All the green articles in the 
country will be huddled together in somebody’s 
collection and the guide will watch you as he 
takes you through. 

My first experience was trying to get a green 
blotter for our living-room desk. When I made 
this reasonable demand on a small stationery 
shop the woman produced something that might 
once have been of the desired shade, but it had 
long since been convalescent. Now it was a 
robin’s-egg blue. 

“The best green we can get,” explained the 
saleswoman sadly; “and we’re glad to get that.” 

Next we tried a wall-paper establishment. Here the 
highwayman, Dye, held me up thirty-five cents a roll for 
papers that used to be twenty-five cents. 

“You can’t get red paper any more,” volunteered the 
salesman; “‘and as for green, the dye they would use up 
on that would color a thousand leaves. Anyway, all the 
greens we're getting now are a sort of invalid shade. You 
see, everything that goes into paper has advanced so much 
in price. Zine, for example, which is used by paper makers, 
is much higher.” 


Consequences of the Dye Famine 


ROM the wall-paper shop I wandered into a children’s 

outfitting place to see about a green chambray frock 
advertised in the summer catalogue of the house. This 
frock was intended for my little niece in the country. I 
felt absolutely no doubt about getting it. What, then, was 
my amazement when they explained that they had been 
obliged to strike it off the catalogue! 

“We simply can’t get enough material in solid colors,” 
explained the woman in charge; “‘and if the war keeps up 
I’m afraid children are going to have to dress in stripes and 
plaids. Why, there’s navy-blue galatea, for example. You 
know how many of the middy blouses for girls—-and boys 
too—are made out of that. Well—would you believe it? 
one big manufacturer of these middy clothes says he can 
make more money selling his blue galatea to small manu- 
facturers than he can by making it up into dresses! Such 
a condition has never been known.” 

But to return again to my quest of green, I did find a 
sweater of this color for Stephen, and the salesman handed 
it out to me with the air of a benevolent stranger who sees 
you drop a dollar bill. 

*‘Guess there won’t be many more of these sold,’’ re- 
marked this gentleman as he took my name. “You can’t 
get a complete line of green sweaters in the wholesale mar- 
ket to-day. And as for men’s neckties—well, what with 
green and blue and brown and purple all being so scarce, 
we're all worried sick.” 

By this time both Madeleine and I were discouraged, 
and decided to leave Nature in possession of her favorite 
color. Our next stop should be at a counter that made no 
claims on the dye situation. 

“Let it be pins,”” said Madeleine; “they’re the most 
colorless thing I know.” 

On our way to the notion counter, however, we tarried 
for a while looking at some hosiery that Madeleine wanted. 
As an old man got out a red box from the shelf his look 
said plainly: “‘ Place it among your treasures right between 
the buhl table and the plate that Lafayette gave your 
great-grandmother, for commerce must soon relax her grasp 
of this cheerful and familiar red-pasteboard box.’’ Arrested 
by this look we got from him the whole story of the hosiery 
situation. 

From all we could gather, it is an extraordinarily good 
thing to buy before this coming July all your stockings 
for the next two years. If you do not you will probably 





































































be the victim of the following dismal array of facts: Cotton 
has increased from seven to twelve cents within a year 
Dyestuffs have gone up five hundred to two thousand per 
cent. Ramie-fiber silk from abroad is now exceedingly 
scarce and the price of all ramie has increased one hundred 
per cent. Coal has soared in price, and the high wages of 
the munition factories have taken many girls from the 
hosiery mills. As forthe familiar red-paper box, soscarce 
the necessary dyes that manufacturers : 
ning to substitute g 





are 
» already begin- 
rays and whites for the honored color. 

In addition to all this our domestic factories are export- 
ing perhaps twenty times as much hosiery as before the 
war. Because of the isolation of German wares America 
is now sending stockings to England, Australia, South 
Africa, Russia and South America, each of which countries 
depended * other times almost solely on Germany for its 
supply. We ourselves continue to get some hosiery from 
Saxony; but when we consider that heretofore America 











has been able to meet the demands of foreign consumers 
only because there was, before the war, an overproduction 
in this line, we begin to appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion. We begin to see just why a big hosiery manufacturer 
is quoted as saying that both the retailer and the general 
public are facing the worst hosiery famine in history. 

“Well,” said Madeleine, deeply impressed, “forewarned 
is forearmed. To-morrow I proceed as though a centi- 
pede.” 


** Four-legged, I should say,”” commented I; which 





awful 
pun landed us right into an angry lady who was searching 
for snap fasteners in the size she wanted. 

Snap fasteners! Who ever thought of these as emigrat- 
ing to us from another land? The fact of it is, I never had 
considered the possibility of their being manufactured at 
all; | thought of them as a convenience and a spontaneous 
expression of Nature’s malice against the poor husbands 
who went groping among their thick-sown regiments. 


Now, we overheard, they had all come from Prague, 





Bohemia. The price has gone from twelve cents a gross to 
anything from sixty cents to one dollar. All winter dress- 
makers and manufacturers were hunting for them on their 
hands and knees. And it is only now, since an American 
factory has tuned up, that haggard womankind is getting 
any relief. 

Another thing in the notion department: Those glass- 
headed pins which used to come from Germany to confine 
our violets and stay our girdles, come no more. If you are 
unlucky, therefore, you will strike a shop where you cannot 
find a glass-head in the whole establishment; if, on the 
contrary, you have picked four-leaf clovers on the way you 
will get light-blue pins to go with your black silk froc 





Linoleum High and Rugs Scarce 


Ve even the plain, undistinguished pin proletariat 
has given us ascare, according to the authorities of the 
notion department. Ever since the days when the Cretan 
ladies got themselves into corsets and panniers, a paper of 
pins has been selling at five cents. This winter, however, 
it went to ten; and, though the price has gone back now, 
there is a prospect of another rise. As a matter of fact, pin 
wires—which used to be sent by America in great abun- 
dance to England and courteously returned in the shape 
of pins—are now being devoured by greedy guns 3oth 
English and American manufacturers are confronted with 
a scarcity of raw material. 

After this brief excursion afield, Madeleine and I re- 
turned to the pursuit of floor coverings. I wanted one of 
those pretty, cheerful linoleums for my kitchen floor, and 
on the way over Madeleine admonished me to get an 
imported one. 

“They are more expensive to start with,” urged she, 
so much better.” 


“but they wear—oh 
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“Well,” replied I cheerfully, “they're not made of wool, 
and perhaps I can afford ‘ 

But alas and alack! I had not yet learned how perplex 
ing is the inner life of a piece of linoleum. As soon as 
Madeleine had looked at the first roll—-she has a way of 


an ine 


pecking at merchandise for values as a robin does at the 
ground for worms—she objected to its costing one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

“I bought the 
and fifty cents,”’ said she 


same thing two years ago at one dollar 








“Ah, yes, indeed,”’ replied the salesman; “and well you 
might. There wasn’t any of this burlap hunt going on 
then?” 

“Burlap!” cried I. “‘What has that got to do with 
linoleum?” 

“No more than a cellar has to do with a house. All lino- 
leum has a burlap foundation. And you can hardly get 
burlap for love or money. It comes from Calcutta and 
Dundee; and as they're using lots of it for army uniform 
and equipment, the peaceful of the earth have to do wit! 
out. Remember, then, how much of our imported linoleum 
came from Germany 
where the rest of the imported goods come from, is suffer- 
ing more from the scarcity of dyes than we ourselves. And 


Remember, also, that England, 


where the color is inlaid you can use up a lot of dye. Oh, 
yes; it’s no wonder you're 


ig more for it. The only 





wonder would be if you 


this time next year.” 
Fortunately we needed only two square yards for our 





ot pay a great deal more at 


little kitchen; so that made a mere difference of thirty 
cents. When, however, Madeleine and I wea cly collapse a 
in a tea room, we counted up that I had spent in an outlay 
of fifty-one dollars something more than thirteen dollars 
beyond the prices I should have paid before the war And 
then I had not been able to get some thi 

““Well,”” commented Madeleine, fairly leaning on the 


gs that I wanted! 


brow of her turkey sandwich, so worn out was she with the 
research work of the day, “they say that this war is costing 
eigt ty million dollars a day And it seems to me yo i're 
paying up pretty well on your share 

The next day was almost as bad. From the moment, in 
fact, when I bought our one oriental rug I decided that 


this rise in merchandise was no mere gust, striking here 





and 
there. It was universal and very sharp. There, now, were 
oriental rugs. Who would ever have dreamed of their 
going up, coming as they do from a land where there 
seemed to be both wool and dyes?! 

Yet, when my faithful s 
advanced on the rug departr 
nificent Kermanshah, hung across the department, a suffi- 


pping Sancho Panza and I 


vent we found in front of amag- 





ciently illuminating couple. It consisted of a small dark 
man, with a derby drifting off the back of his head, and 
another man, who evidently belonged to the department 

‘But I tell you I will pay you just the same,” insisted 
the small man with the derby. “I will pay you just the 
same as anybody else.” 

The other man’s reply was too low for me to hear; but I 
judged that it was not satisfactory, for the other looked 
angry and defiant. What was the matter? I wondered, and 
why were they refusing to se llina place where tradition 
all favored that mode of conduct? 

The willowy young gentleman who waited on us soon 
answered that query 


‘A small Bokhara repeated he, beaming on me 


“* Mighty glad you came when you did! Fora little while we 


He shrugged 
his shoulders and looked grimly into a future without Bol 


can accommodate our patrons; then 


haras. ‘“ Why, do you know,” he resumed, “there used to 


ve a million of those small oriental rugs on the market 
the kind we s¢ r anything from five dollars to fifty dol 
lars. Now—do you see that little man over there? He’ 


‘ t 


an importer and hes trying this very minute to persuade 








mur l1ver ? let ry nave mur wt % 4 
r ~_- il at reta pr ct TY i | ‘ 
you what's happening to u 

But why?” asked I in bewilderment 

Hecause thing or yt ug e D 
these da Of irse the reserve of exp 
affected so much. It isn’t every one ti 
eignt-nhur dred aoitar Kermar nar ra gorge 
But these penwipers, which n st of us want i se 
how it is.’ 

In the end I se lected a lovely little Bol ral eT 
and though, according to Madeleine, I pa te Hla 
more than I re should, I felt grateful that I i i 





the privilege of investing this sixty dollar 


But the climax to my surprise came when I invaded th 
furnit ire department Had I ever dre amed 1 itt re al 
war could, like a mischievous boy, wl the ve chair 
from unde ry u? Wool yes And flax ve \ ive 
of course! But how could the roa 1 batth hw? 
things as wood and cane and leather? I wa on t i 
out 

Buying my own furniture—the furniture that we 1 
surround me for many years to come, that would welcome 
me when I came home tired and dispirited, that would giv« 
me always a sense of warm and glowing and snug estal 
lishment—is it any wonder that I or any other young 





likes to linger over this particular apter of 
fixing up? To me the part in David Copperfield abou 
poor ok Tommy Traddles gathering together | stew little 
lear pieces of furniture, is one of the ver) weetest in the 
world. And now for a long time Madeleine and I walked 


about in the vely shop without even prici things 


Record Prices for Furniture 


HERE they were the Sheraton suits with their 
pindly legs like an aristocratic poodle; the port (hip 
pendales; the graceful Adam bedroom suite 
Anne things of dull walnut, with the long drop handles that 
looked like cute little tears of brass! Which of them should 
come home with me? It was with a tingling consciousne 
of chance and destiny that I walked about among then 
At last our eyes met — mine and those of the nice, square 
jawed dining-room suite of Chippendale. It 1 





things always are. We were each other 
merely a matter of price. I summoned a man 
I'll take that,” said I How much is it? 


“What!” cried Madeleine, aghast 


without even pricing 


‘You're not 


Her horror was engulfed in the salesman’s reply 

“That is three hundred and fifty dollars, madam. A ten 
piece set Solid mahogany 
“Too much,” objected my guide 
“Three months ago— yes,” replied he blandly; “to-day 

And how much would it have been three months ag 
questioned 1. 

‘Just exactly three hundred and fifteen dollars,”’ said 
he. “And the probability is that if the war lasts and you 
come in here at this time next year the same suite will cost 
three hundred and eighty-five dollars 

“Bu 


hoot 
pul 
Exactly so, 


but " T stammered 
replied this salesman. “But what are 
you going to do? Everything that goes into furniture ha 
gone up in price The manufacturers tell us that Jamaica 
and Haiti mahogany logs, for instance, cost them ter 
cent more. All upholsteries have increased because of the 
Nails are higher; ; 


br 
even the things you use in packing furniture have gone 


hortage of dye yrass is higher; and 


up. Then, too, you've got to remember that some of the 
chemicals for treating the natural wood have adva ‘ 
conside rably in price Altogether thing ire nig that 


it was positively necessary t 
put an increase of ten per cent = 
on nearly all of our goods 
This proved to be a grim law 
grimly enforced. During the 
course of the next hour I bought 
in addition to the dining-roon 
suite, a mahogany bedroor 
suite at $150; a brass bed at 
$35; a fireside chair at $19.50 


Continued on Page 89 
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IG-HEADEDNESS, or, to use the more polite 
word, obstinacy, is a vice only discernible in 
others. We are never conscious of it as a personal 
failing. In support of this statement is the case of 
ir John and Lady Sedgewick. 

According to Sir John his wife was the most pig- 
headed woman in the kingdom, and, oddly enough, 
he held precisely identical views regarding him. The 
net resuit was that, instead of adopting a policy of give 
and take, they adhered to a principle of take and take, 
and in consequence neither attained anything. 

Very occasionaily, by the process of checkmating 

me firm resolve which one of the conflicting parties 
et his or her heart upon, and by only 

owing it to proceed subject to a surrender in some 
other direction, they got their own way. The classic 
example of this method was the controversy over the 
Dutch garden. 

It had long been Sir John’s intention to lay out a 
Dutch garden in a deep hollow of the chestnut avenue, 
it a point about two hundred yards from the house. 
For no particular reason Lady Sedgewick threw out 
he bill. Had Sir John cared to proceed, in defiance 
of her wishes, there was nothing to prevent him. The 

tate was his property and he was entitled to do upon 
it whatsoever he desired. There existed, however, a 
tacit understanding between them never to take by 
violence what they had failed to achieve by argument. 

Sir John applied the whole of his ingenuity to carry- 
ing the through, but without avail. Lady 
edgewick turned a deaf ear alike to threats and en- 
s, and, acting on the principle of “I have said 
you are not going to,"’ would not budge an inch from 
If Sir John wanted a Dutch 
garden there were plenty of places without ruining the 
grass of the chestnut avenue. 

Generally speaking Lady Sedgewick was not partic- 
ularly interested in the grounds, the only exception 
being her bower of roses. This spot was her especial 
care and delight, and she lavished upon it both capital 
She never tired of showing off the blooms 
which her own hands had nurtured or of conceiving 
fresh plans for displaying them to greater advantage. 

it was while walking in this retreat that the idea came 
into Sir John’s head. The discussion upon his project had 
t a more than usually vitriolic turn that morning 
till smarting from some of his wife’s verbal 


ght have 


scheme 


treatie 


her original attitude. 


1 
and labor 


ike n 
and he 


thrust 


was 


lhen, like a bolt from the blue, came the Big Idea, and 
Sir John chuckled to himself with unholy glee at the pros- 
pects of its assured success. Calling one of the gardeners, 
he addressed him as follows: 
“IT have decided to lay out my 
Get your men together and start 
leveling the ground straight away. Clear out all this 
rubbish first,”” and with a wave of the hand he indicated 
the surrounding rose bushes. 

Fischer gasped with astonishment. 

“Look sharp and do what I say,” continued Sir John; 
“your mistress will be here in a few minutes to see how 
He turned and walked toward the 


said, 
Dutch garden here. 


“Fischer,” he 


you are getting on.” 
house 

About a quarter of an hour later Lady Sedgewick was 
astonished to find the whole outdoor staff congregated in 
her rose garden, rolling up their sleeves and displaying 
many preliminary activities. On ascertaining the nature 
of their intentions she was justly horrified. Bidding the 
men do nothing until her return she hastened to find the 
author of this outrage. When eventually she ran him to 
earth he was engaged upon the pacific pursuit of fly-tying, 
a childlike smile playing over his features. 

““Ah, my dear,” said he, without giving her a chance to 
address him, “you were quite right in saying there are 
better places than the avenue for my Dutch 
garden. | have told the men to start work 
in another part of the grounds.” 

Lady Sedgewick’s reply is not on record, 
but the presence of a Dutch garden, on elab- 
orate lines, situated in the middle of the chest- 
nutavenue, points toan understanding having 
been arrived at. 

This happening took place many years prior 
to the event which it is the purpose of the 
narrative to set forth. 

Sir John and Lady Sedgewick’s union had 
been blessed by one child, a girl. This being 
so, they were naturally unwilling to sacrifice 
her to any but the most appropriate suitor. 

Her hand had been sought in vain by many 
young and eligible men of the county, but 
intil the arrival of the Hon. Cedric Milwood 
no one had achieved even the slightest success. 


present 


t 


By Roland Pertwee 
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They Had 
Been Run to Earth by a 
Search Party Headed by Fifi 


Cedric was a bright, 
happy-go-lucky young fel- 
low, with a small vocabu 
lary and not a care in the 
world. From infancy up- 
ward his lot had been cast among pleasant places and 
pleasant people. Good-looking, well born and rich, he 
was in every sense a desirable partner for any maiden. 
He openly adored Miss Sarah Sedgewick from the moment 
of their first introduction, which took place at a ball given 
in honor of her twenty-first birthday, and it is recorded 
that quite early in the evening he induced her to walk 
along the terrace, where his feelings became so acute that 
he took her to his breast and kissed her fervently. Miss 
Sarah, instead of upbraiding him for his temerity, kissed 
him back with an equal fervor and a like disregard for 
convention, They cut several dances and conducted 
themselves after the fashion of lovers all the world over. 


Neither Made 
the Slightest 
Effort 

to Escape 
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The miasma of the night so revolutionized the Hon- 

orable Cedric’s soul that he became quite poetic and 

called Sarah a “clinker” and a “corker” with an 
intonation which imparted fresh luster to the spoken 
words. 

It is doubtful if the ballroom would have seen them 
again that evening had they not been run to earth 
by a search party headed by Fifi, Lady Sedgewick’s 
infinitesimal muff-hound, and flanked by the lady 

herself and Sir John. Fifi, whose »ose would 
have done credit to a greater example of her 
kind, smelt them out and betrayed their 
presence by shrill barking of an imperative 
order. 

Neither the Honorable Cedric nor Miss 
Sarah made the slightest effort to escape. 
They stood their ground nobly and avowed 
undying affection for each other. Sarah’s 
mother was all in favor of the match from the 
very first, but Sir John, probably on account 

of his wife’s ready acquiescence, was disposed to 
view the matter in a less conclusive light. 

“I know nothing against you, my boy,” he said. 
“On the other hand, I know very little of you.” 

Cedric protested that he was a devil of a good 
fellow and would make Sarah the most devoted 
husband in the world. 

In conclusion he said: 

“Tf you have any doubts about me I am sure my 
uncle, Lord Louis Lewis, would give me a char- 
acter.” 

“T like to form my own judgment of a man,” 
remarked Sir John. ‘‘There’s no objection to you 
and Sarah having a sort of understanding, but 
for the present I can’t permit you to regard your- 
selves as engaged. Come down next week for the 
shooting and we’ll see how we rub along together.” 

“TI think, John,” said Lady Sedgewick, “it is rather 
unkind of you to put obstacles in the way of the young 
people’s happiness.” 

“I am not putting obstacles,”’ he retorted testily. 

“It practically amounts to that,” answered his wife. 
“You know how irritable you are at shooting parties. 
There is something about them that causes you to find 
fault with all your guests.” 

“Absurd!” exclaimed Sir John. “Not a vestige of 
truth in it.” And he tapped his foot with exasperation 
upon the gravel. 

It is curious how dependent upon trifles are the great 
things in life. If Sir John had not tapped his foot Fifi 
would never have chosen that moment to take offense 
and fix her sharp little teeth in the baronet’s ankle, and 
in all probability Sarah’s and the Honorable Cedric’s en- 
gagement would have been consecrated then and there. 
As it was, the pain caused by the bite drove all! other 
considerations from Sir John’s mind. He gave vent to a 
loud cry of pain and, forgetful of the feminine element by 
which the company was adorned, swore loudly that noth- 
ing less than Fifi’s life would atone for the act of violence 
she had committed. 

Knowing her father’s temper, Sarah very wisely with- 
drew the Honorable Cedric to a more remote part of the 
terrace, leaving her parents to have it out according to 
their custom. 

“Rotten luck, that little beast’s getting hold of your 
guv'nor’s leg jus’ then,” commented Cedric. 

“Yes, it was,”’ said Sarah. “‘He won’t talk about any- 
thing but Fifi for weeks now.” 

“That so?” he replied. Then, being rather economical 
in his use of words, repeated: ‘‘ Rotten luck!” 

During the week that followed before the shooting 
party Fifi was the all-absorbing topic. Sir John’s growing 
hatred of the dog was the signal for Lady Sedgewick’s 
increased adoration. Not a meal passed without verbal 
fuel being added to the fire of Sir John’s displeasure. 

“One of these days,”’ he said, “‘1’ll shoot the little brute 
with my own hand and be done with it. A cur like that 
is a disgrace to a sporting household. The whole breed 
ought to be exterminated’’; and Fifi, who happened to be 
in the room at the time of this outburst, set up a howl. 

Under these trying circumstances any rational dis- 
cussion of the subject of Sarah’s engagement was out of 
the question. Accordingly Sarah approached her mother 
with the suggestion that it might be as well, if she held her 
daughter’s happiness at heart, to send Fifi away and re- 
store the peace of the household. Lady Sedgewick would 
have nothing to do with such an idea. She argued that it 
was good for Sir John to put up with things he didn’t like, 
and if he didn’t like them he could put up with them. 

“*Besides,”’ she concluded, “I love little Fifi, and she 
shall not be sacrificed for the sake of an absurd whim.” 

“But Fifi did bite father,” said Sarah tentatively. 
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| “And quite right too,” responded ady Sedgewick began, and for once in her life 
(4 Lady Sedgewick. “I have often felt won the day. With astonishing tact s 
| disposed to do the same thing myself.”’ Cedric that Sir John was quite right t 
| Having failed in this direction, Sarah His carelessness might well have robbed her 
ly determined to tackle her sire. This t indulgent husband in the world. Ye 
she did on the morning when the Hon- derstood that Cedric was ag i 
orable Cedric was expected to arrive. brush with Sir John earlier in the a F 
} She sought Sir John in his study, where Sir John was a man whose ire a gh 
\f he was perusing the Morning Post. ut causing. She was the first to admit. 
: Being experienced in these matters, : : . a Here Sir John cleared his throat and attempt« ' 
v she did not open the conversation, but r r re 
sat herself in a chair facing his, blinked Lady Sedgewick continued, “thers ! 
her eyes and protruded her dewy lower r neglecting to take proper precautions \ ‘ 
j lip. Presently Sir John laid aside his 1 if Sir John does withhold his sanction to y 
i paper and took stock of her equipment engagement you have no one to blame but 
sf of sorrow. “‘What’s the matter with yourself.” 
4 you, Sally ?” he asked The Honorable Cedric remained ent 
“I’m very miserable,” replied the lizing that the matter was entirely out of 
disconsolate one his hands and more likely to deve fav 
F “‘How’s that?”’ he demanded. “I ably if he left the talkir g to the ler ma 
‘ thought your young man was coming Sir John, who was not a little flattered 
to day.” by his wife’s address, rose and to a posi 
{ Sarah brightened perceptibly. tion before the fire. The omen was a good 
; | “Oh, dad,” she exclaimed, “then one, and Miss Sarah allowed a sig f relief 
{ you consent og to escape her lips When her father meant 
“I didn’t say so,” he responded. to sit tight on an idea he invarial lid sx 
4 “But if he sizes up all right during the from his chair. When he rose it implied 
week, perhaps I will.’ that the other side stood a chance of wir 
\¥ “Then you promise to do all you can to like him,” ning 
! cried Sarah, jumping up and throwing an arm round his Then it was that one of those accursed 
neck. “And you won't stop in a bad temper because tricks of Fate occurred by which the whok 
mother refuses to let Fif go, will you?” course of people ‘s lives are hanged } 
Sir John’s brow clouded. who had been concealed beneath her n 
“Your mother’s a fool about that dog,”’ he said. ‘‘The “You Darling!"* Exctaimed Sarah, and Kissed Lord Louis tress’ armchair, suddenly became aware of 


























world would be a different place if women weren't so in- on the Point of the Chin the proximity of her persecutor’s ankles and 
i fernally pig-headed leaped forth to engage them in battk 
yi Then having started on his favorite subject he developed the best place in the line, Sir John was not backward with Damn the dog!" shouted Sir John, and snatching uy 
il it ad exha um. acrimonious comments, which so disordered the Honorable a cushion flung it at Fifi, entirely enveloping her beneath 
The first two days after Cedric’s arrival passed smoothly Cedric’s balance that he committed a truly awful mistake its billowy expanse 
enough. Under the guidunce of Sarah he developed rare A bird had risen before Sir John, and although it wa Lady Sedgewick darted forward and rescued her pet 
qualities of tact and contrived to keep in the good books obviously not his shot the Honorable Cedric up'd wit ruffled and indignant 
of both his host and hostess. He caressed Fifi when inthe his gun and loosed off. Not a feather was displaced and “Oh, you cruel, cruel wretch!” she exclaimed 
! presence of Lady Sedgewick and abused Fifi when his lot the bird continued his course, flying low over the line ‘Now see here,” said Sir John, and he was very angry 
‘| was cast with Sir John. Moreover, he gained the latter’s Then it was that Cedric, forgetful of all the laws of a indeed; “this is the last straw. If you want me to g 
respect with his prowess with the gun. He was a natural properly conducted shoot, fired his second barrel just as my consent to Sarah’s engagement I'll give it-—en one 
shot, picking his birds and bringing them down with ease the bird was crossing Sir John’s head. It fell like a stone, condition: That dog goes out of the house first thing to 
and accuracy. Sir John was a stickler for correctness in hitting the baronet full in the face. morrow morning—and never returns.” 
anything pertaining to field sports and it was a great ““Damn you, sir!” spluttered that gentleman, pulling a Lady Sedgewick confronted her husband with eyes of 
{ achievement to have won his admiration in that direction. handful of feathers from his mouth. “Damn you! Don't - steel 
Cedric began to feel that his success was assured and you know better than to fire down the line?” “If that is your condition, John,” she said, “I abso 
in consequence fell upon careless ways, which bade fair to “T am most rottenly sorry, Sir John,” stammered the lutely and finally decline to accept it.” 
deprive him of the fruits of his happiness. It chanced on Honorable Cedric, approaching his host with gun leveled “Very good,” he replied; “there is nothing more to be 
i the morning of the third day that he found himself alone in direct line with that gentleman’s waistcoat said.” 
| in the drawing-room with Fifi, and, without thinking what “Don’t point that thing at me!” screamed Sir John. And the Honorable Cedric Milwood kissed Miss Sarah 
he was doing, picked up the little animal and taking her ‘“’Pon my soul, you're a danger to the community!” good-by twenty-seven times, and left for Bristol with a 
{ upon his knee rubbed her tiny pointed nose. As ill luck This denouncement so agitated the wretched Cedric that broken heart by the half past nine expres 
would have it Sir John chose that very moment to enter he dropped his gun altogether, and in stooping to recover Some two days later Lord Louis Lewis, whilst being 
{ the room. He halted in amazement at the sight which it allowed a cascade of cartridges to flow from his baginto shaved, was somewhat astonished when a very disheveled 
j confronted him. a rain-filled plow furrow. young man burst into the dressing room and flung himself 
} “Well, I'm hanged!” said Sir John. “Nursing that “Look at you now,” exclaimed Sir John. ‘“‘You are full length into an easy-chair. As the barber had been 
| dog?” only fit to stop in a boudoir and play with lap dogs.” rather generous in the quantity of lather he had applied 
)' “Yes,” replied Cedric thoughtlessly. ‘‘Corkin’ little “T’ve never done such a thing before,” stammered Lord Louis was unable to greet his nephew for Sear of 
\ fellah, ain’t she?” Cedric, laboring with the words. swallowing some He indicated to the man to remove 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth before he “And you won't get the chance of doing it again,” such of it as was likely to find its way into his mouth, and 
realized the enormity of his offense. Rising to his feet and retorted the other. ‘One thing I never forgive is firing when this was done inquired the precise portent of Cedri 
sweeping Fifiaside,he down the line.” violent entry 
made a feeble attempt Realizing that nothing was to be gained by prolonging “TI am the most miserable wretch in the world!” ex 
to carry the thing off. the discussion, the Honorable Cedric shouldered his gun claimed the young man, “and if you can't help me | 
*‘Rotten sort of and walked dejectedly down the hill tothe house. On shall fling myself under 
| dog, really,” he stam- his way he encountered Miss Sarah, who was coming => a train.” 


* Dear me aid Lord 
Louis, “‘we must try t 















“T’'m a silly ass,”” he replied, and recoutr ted the recer avert that At the sar 


* events in his own simple style. Little Miss Sarah was IIe, 
a horrified. th, 


mered. “‘Awful rot- to join the guns at luncl 
tensort! Adownright “Whatever is the matter?” she asked. ~ 
j time,”’ he added per 


haps it would be as well, 


i , “Oh, dear!” she cried. “Father’ll never forgive if your narrative is emo 
1 that. Why, why were you so stupid?” tional in cl te ‘ 
| rotter, that’s what “T don’t know,” said Cedric mournfully. “I sup delay the t f t 
4 she is. Snappy lit- pose because I’m such a silly ass.” ad I have been shaved 

tle rotter!”’ “‘T must plead for you my very hardest,” said Sara} I car , he 


“Hum!” said Sir her big eyes brimming. “But it'll be a frightful bu 
Jehn, eying him_ ness. Oh, Cedric, I almost wish I didn’t love you suc! 
coldly. “Ihopeyour a lot.” 
affection for human Upon which the Honorable Cedric dropped his gun 
beings is not so varia- for the second time and took her in his arms 








ble as it is for ani- “‘I don’t deserve it,”” he murmured. Then, lest she SS 
} mals,” and with these should have any lingering doubts on the subject, re > ’ i 
r words he turned on _ peated the previous criticisms upon his disabilities I 
| his heel and walked Miss Sarah was quite right when she said that it 
4 from the room. would be a frightful business. In vain she begged her freshment 
Cedric could have _ sire to overlook Cedric’s mistake, but the only response i 
1 ¢ kicked himself for his she got was his reiterated abuse of people “‘who Ced } 
as ae | i stupidity, and was so shoot down the line.’ ers } é D 
{ = { s preoccupied all the “Tf you think I’m going to trust my little Sally ! ‘ he 
q \ morning that he’ toa man ofthat sort,” he said, “you are very far ' ; I've 
missed seven easy wrong.” trie 
\ shots in succession. Cedric, from his corner, kept up a running fire “Don't Point Continued on 
As he had been given of apology and self-reproach, but to no avail That Thing at Met" Page 93 





THE 


IGHT before last I took dinner with the 
| \ Wilkersons, and the thing I enjoyed 

most, next to the food, was a clash 
vetween big Bill and little Bill, who must be 
almost three years old by this time. 

‘“* Mother's calling you, sonny,” said big Bill. “‘ Runalong 
to bed—-there’s a nice boy!” 

“No!” said little Bill, beginning to pout. “‘I do’ wanna!” 

“But father says you must.” 

“Ye-e-ow! I do’ wanna!” 

“Look here, young man,” said Bill; “you need a little 
discipline. Don’t you know what happens to boys who 
don’t mind their fathers?” 

Well, I guess he did—in that house, anyway—and the 
knowledge didn’t seem to worry him very much. Little Bill 
at down on the floor, as unconcerned as you please, and 
made faces at his father until Mrs. Wilkerson came and 
carried him off to bed. 

“Children,” said big Bill, ‘are a wonderful study, Stuffy. 
You watch ’em developing every day, and—say, are you 
laughing at me, you lop-eared rascal, you?” 

No; I wasn’t laughing at the Bill Wilkerson who had 
just been shown up by his son and heir. I was laughing at 
the Bill Wilkerson who once found that somebody hadn't 
gone to bed when he was told, and made such an issue out 
of it that the best track-and-field team our college ever had 
was nearly ruined— busted wide open, in fact; and the 
wedge Bill split it with was—discipline. 


Stacked up against a big Eastern university our college 
was rather a jerkwater outfit. It wasn’t much for size, but 
for spirit—ah, that was where we shone! We may have 
been short on millionaire friends with sore consciences and 
restless bank rolls, but we were long on spirit; and when it 
came to athletics we made the other four colleges in the 
Conference take notice of us. Our baseball team was 
usually as good as the best; if they could lick us at football 
they could win the championship, but at 
track-and-field events we simply ran ’em 
ragged ! 

Our best team wasn’t such a big one, 
either. Weshould have had at least twenty- 
four men to round out a well-balanced 
quad, but sixteen was the limit, with every 
man a point winner at something or other, 
because he simply had to be. There would 
have been seventeen men in the running if 
an all-wise Providence had seen fit to bless 
me with a different set of legs, and bellows 
I tried hard enough to make 
myself a two-miler, but I had neither the 
pins nor the wind; so | turned in my spikes 
ind became student manager of athletics 
the year that Bill captained the track team. 

Bill was an odd fish in those days—a tall, 
slim kid, with a long, flexible neck, a tre- 
mendous beak of a nose and the wild, rov- 
ing eye of a visionary. He had exaggerated 
ideas about duty and was cursed with one 
of those tender, skinless consciences some- 
times found in the very young. His word 
was better than his promissory note, and 
he had the moral courage—or the stupid 
ignorance— to do exactly what he thought 
was right, whether it was reasonable or 
not. He was as game as a badger— the sort to lead a for- 
lorn hope barefooted over the hot clinkers of Hades, and 
laugh while he was doing it. No handicap was too great for 
him and his spirit would keep him going long after his legs 
were de ad 

The boys didn’t elect Bill because of his executive abil- 
ity or any pecuiiar fitness for the place. Bill elected him- 
self, it being an unwritten law with us that the heaviest 
point winner of a season should be rewarded with the cap- 
tainey for the ensuing year. 

Bill Wilkerson literally sprinted himself into the job; and 
when I look back over his régime I know exactly what 
Abraham Lincoln meant when he said that a man’s brains 
are not located in his legs. 

During kis sophomore year Bill blossomed out as a star, 
winning the Conference meet for us—and the track-and- 
field championship— by «cleaning up everything on the 
map in the sprinting line. Not satisfied with being the best 
100 and 220 man in our part of the country, he added the 
juarter mile to his performances, and was just as good in 
that as he was in the shorter events. He always seemed to 
have a sprint left in those long legs of his; and, after salting 
down his fifteen points in the 100, 220 and the 440, he 
would run the last lap in the relay and win it on his nerve. 
So they made him captain to serve during his junior year 
an unusual honor— and Bill felt it deeply. He always felt 
things deeply, that fellow. 
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From Then On We Began to Have a Lot of Luck —and it Was All Bad 


After the election, which in his case took place at the 
annual banquet to the team, Bill climbed on the table and 
made us a frenzied address, announcing his intention to 
devote the last drop of his life’s blood to the high and holy 
task of skinning everything in the Conference the next 
season, to the everlasting glory of that dear Alma Mater. 
It looks funny in print, but it went big at the time and the 
boys carried Bill round the room on their shoulders. 

Now with us a team captain was no figurehead. He had 
a lot of work to do, and plenty of what Bill called ‘moral 
responsibility."” We had a good coach, but he could only 
devote his afternoons to us; so it was up to the team cap- 
tain to keep the condition reports, make out the weight 
charts, and see that the members of the team observed the 
training rules, which were very strict. No cigarettes or 
booze, and every man in his little bed at ten-thirty. Satur- 
day nights the boys could do as they pleased, but the train- 
ing diet still held. We had the honor system then, putting 
it up to the individual not to break training or disregard 
the rules; and Bill delivered a speech on this subject at the 
beginning of the season. 

“‘Fellows,” said he, “‘we’re all veterans here, and there 
ain't a green man on the team. You all know what training 
means and how important it is. There’s only sixteen of us, 
and that means that every man must stay to do his bit; we 
can’t afford to carry a single shirker on a team of this size. 
If we bring home the new shoes again this year it will be 
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because each and every man here present 
within the sound of my voice has carried his 
share of the load. In the dual meets I’m 
counting on nine firsts, six seconds and three 
thirds—and that’s cutting her to the width of 
a cat hair. Personally, myself, I pledge you twenty points, 
for I’m figuring the relay among the nine firsts— and I'll win 
it, too, or bust a leg! 

“Now, fellows, about this honor training system: I 
won’t be any stricter with you than I am with myself, and 
I warn you I’m going to hew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they will. I intend to live up to every rule and I 
expect you to do the same. No prodigal-son stuff will go 
with me, and no excuses. The man who breaks training 
doesn’t compete—so help me John Rogers! The rest of us 
will have to carry his part of the load and try to make up 
his points; and he'll be a dirty, yellow quitter to the end of 
his days, and a disgrace to the team and the college we all 
love so well. 

“I don’t want to have to watch you and go snooping 
round nights to see that you're all abed by the right time. 
I’m not going to warn you not to do the things that you 
know you mustn't do. I’m going to trust you, the coliege is 
going to trust you; and I wish every man here present 
within the sound of my voice would step up and give me 
his hand and his personal pledge that he won’t throw me 
down or throw the team down. Are you with me, men?” 

Leading off with Oscar Anderson, every member of the 
team shook hands with Bill, who went through the whole 
thing as solemn as a judge and really made quite an im- 
pressive ceremony out of it. Trust him for that! I’ve often 
thought that as an evangelist Bill would have been a riot! 

If I had picked anybody in that bunch to break training 
and go back on his word, it wouldn’t have been Oscar 
Anderson. Oscar was a star of the same magnitude as Bill, 
but he didn’t have Bill's gift of gab or his nervous enthusi- 
asm. He couldn’t have made a speech to save his life and 
he had sense enough not to try. 

The Swede, as we called him, was just a great, big, quiet 
giant, who kept pretty much to himself and went at ath- 
letics as a man goes at a hard day's 
work, without fuss or excitement. He 
had come to us the year before, this being 
in the dark ages before freshmen were 
barred from intercollegiate competition, 
and it didn’t take him a week to demon- 
strate his worth in the weight events. 

Oscar was twenty-one years of age 
in his sophomore year; he stood six-three 
in his bare feet and in condition he 
weighed exactly two hundred pounds. 
All of it was beef and bone and sinew, 
and oh, men and brethren, how that 
Swede could toss the hammer and put the 
shot! There wasn’t another college ath- 
lete in our part of the country who could 
even make him exert himself. 

It was when he ran away with the 
high hurdles that he established himself 
as something of an athletic freak and 
gave the first hint of the wonderful ver- 
satility that afterward won him the all- 
round championship of America. A good 
weight man is seldom of any account in 
track events, but Osear Anderson had a 
hurdling stride that came very close to being perfection 
itself. Barring only one man I have never seen a prettier 
spread over high hurdles—and that one man afterward 
took a gold medal at the Olympic Games and hung up a 
new world’s record to boot. It was a grand sight to see the 
Swede go down his lane, skimming the hurdles so close that 
he always flicked the top bar with the left leg of his running 
trousers—Oscar went over left leg first—and taking his 
three strides in between as regular as clockwork. 

t’s the driving power that counts in the high hurdles, 
just as it’s the speed that counts in the low ones. At the 
Conference meet during his freshman year the Swede 
grabbed second place in the low hurdles—a very remark- 
able performance for a man of his weight; so we figured 
him a mortal cinch for eighteen points against any college 
in the Conference. To go into a meet without Anderson 
would have been as bad as trying to win without Bill 
it simply couldn't be done. 

Well, Bill got his fellow athletes all fired up with holy 
zeal and earnest devotion, and what they did to Edmonton 
was a shame. The country cousins went home licked 
79 to 52, which was a lot better than we expected—and a 
lot better than we would have done if we had known that 
Edmonton was so weak in the distance runs. It wasn’t 
policy to show all the cards in our hand so early in the 
season. The following Saturday we were to meet the K. U. 
bunch on our own field, and by Monday the yell-leaders 
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were rehearsing the songs of victory. It looked 
soft, very soft—when out of a clear sky Bill's 
skinless conscience got in its deadly work. 
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EDNESDAY about noon I dropped in at 

the training quarters and there was Cap- 
tain Bill, rooting into Oscar Anderson's locker 
like a pup at a squirrel hole. He was throwing 
stuff over both shoulders and scattering it all over 
the place. 

*‘Are you moving the Swede?” said I. “And 
since when have you been the janitor here?” 

Bill hadn’t heard me come in and he jumped 
as if I had kicked him. The old boy was pale, 
all except his nose, which was blue, and I saw 
immediately that something was wrong with him. 
His eyes were wilder than ever. 

“Stuffy,” said Bill, standing there with a gym 
shirt in one hand and a dirty sock in the other, 
“our grand little track team is all shot—gone 
bust—-flooey! . . . We've lost Anderson!” 

“What? Why, Bill—he ain’t—dead?” 

“Worse than that, old horse. Oh, much 
worse !”’ 

I grabbed him by the arms and shook him. 

“Come out of it!" I yelled. ‘“‘What’s hap- 
pened? Tell me—quick!” 

“‘Anderson broke training . . . sneaked 
out of the house last night at eleven 
didn’t get in till three this morning.” 

“No!” - 

“But he did!” said Bill, wagging his head 
mournfully. “‘No mistake about it. He threw 
us down. He broke his word of honor. Broke the train- 
ing rules.” 

“Did he get pickled or anything?” 

“I don’t know. He didn’t get in till three. 

“Well, you can hush it up, can’t you?” 

I should have known better than to say a thing of that 
kind to our noble, high-minded team captain. 

“Hush it up!” he squealed. ‘‘ Why, he broke training, I 
tell you! Broke his word!” 

I mentioned that I had gathered that much from his 
previous remarks. 

“But why not roast him and let it go at that?” I asked. 

Bill gave me one pitying look. 

“You don’t understand,” said he. ‘‘ You don’t sense the 
situation. My word is involved, Stuffy—my word! I said, 
before witnesses, that I’d can the man who broke training. 
I can’t do anything else!” 

“Well, if you fire the Swede you might as well fire the 
whole team.” 

It was another unfortunate remark. Bill uncoiled that 
long neck of his, pointed his Roman nose to heaven and 
busted into platitudes. 

“There are bigger, yes, better things than mere vic- 
tory,” said he. ‘‘ Moral courage, for example—the courage 
to do right—to hew to the line and let the chips fall where 
they will; to—to take a licking for the sake of principle; 
to— to sacrifice 

“Oh, hell!” said I. ‘“‘Save the heroics for the gang. 
You'll need ’em when the news leaks out that you’ve canned 
the Swede!” 

“They look to me to enforce discipline,” said Bill 
haughtily, “‘and they shall not look in vain. Even if it 
ruins my entire career zi 

““Cheese, Bill— cheese! Cut out the pale-martyr-and- 
the-shirt-of-flame!”’ 

I talked to him like a Dutch uncle for at least half an 
hour; but what can you do with an inspired idiot like that? 
It would have been so easy to punish the Swede without pun- 
ishing the entire team; but, no, Bill wouldn’t compromise 
with dishonor—not a single blasted 
inch. He said he could never look him- 
self in the face again if he did. I had to 
quit him for fear I might forget myself 
and hit him over the head with a chair 
or something. 

I arranged to be present that after- 
noon when Anderson showed up at the 
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“We Ain't Licked Yet, Cap! I'm Going to Take Brick’s 


Piace in the Broad Jump" 
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He Took a Dive for His Locker, Shedding His Clothes 


quarters to put on his track suit. Bill was waiting for him 
just inside the door, and he jammed a bundle into Oscar's 
hands. 

“What's this?”’ asked the Swede, 

“That’s your personal junk, Anderson,”’ answered Bill 
“I’ve turned your suit and your spikes into the storeroom 
and marked ‘em ‘out of service.’ You ain’t a member of 
the team any more.” 

For a few seconds the Swede could only staré 
make motions with his lower lip. 

**Not a member of the team!” said he. 

“For breaking training last night.” 

That was a knockout for Anderson; he gurgled a little, 
but that was all. 

“If you've got any stuff that belongs to the team send it 
over here. You're off the training table; get your trun} 
out of the team house and keep off the field during practice 
That’s all I’ve got to say to you. Beat it!” 

“But, say, Cap—don't I get a chance to—to 

“Not a chance! You knew the rules, you knew the per 
alty; but you figured we couldn’t get along without your 
eighteen points. Go sit on the bleachers next Saturday and 
watch us try!” 

“‘ Aw, Bill— Bill!” 

The door of the training quarters slammed in his face 
Anderson turned to me, dazed and mumbling. 

“I didn’t think he’d do it—honest. I didn’t think he’d 
have the nerve! And a meet next Saturday too!” 

Well, I was sorry for him, poor devil! but it didn’t 
suit me to be sympathetic just then. 

*Confound you, Oscar!” said I. 
“Why couldn't you have waited till 


at Bill and 


What for? 


Saturday night to go out on a party? 
What was the idea? 
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the Swede, getting up on 


“Oh, all right, if that’s th way 

on the Way you feel about it; but if I'm any judge 

you'll oor find it’s everybody s busi 

ness Wait till the news gets round and the give you 

credit f rthrowing the team dow! You be lucky i they 
aon t hang you 

I left him standing there at 1 went insice Bill was just 

winding up a speech to the team, and a sicker, more 

stunned-lookit ithletes | never saw. Dave Moore, 


hands before 
the throne which was all he could do under the circum 


Authority | 


had been vested in a captain with more 


our coach, Was ent, holding up Bill's 





stances 
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SOU! than sense, and 
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was up to Dave to get behind B 
and make the play stick 

And so, fellows,”’ Bill concluded, “‘it was entirely a 
matter of conscience with me. Anderson had to go. We 
can't afford to lose his eighteen points and K. | will prob 
ably kick the supreme wadding out of us next Saturday; 
but I would rather go down to defeat all season long wit! 
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honest men behind me, men who respect a solemn pledge, 


han win through the efforts of a big streaked coyote like 





Oscar Anders | said I'd do this thing and I've never told 
you a lie. If I should overlook an offense of this sort th 
team ad pline would be gone, the spirit would be gone, 
and we'd die of moral dry rot Ain't that so, coageh 

“I don’t know about the moral dry rot iid Dave 
“but it’s a « 1 that we can’t have men breaking the 
training rules and getting away with it. It’s tough to have 


an example made of one of the biggest point winners, but 
the rest of you must shoulder his load and bull it through 


somehow 


Then Bill got } jabber flowing again and told ‘en 
that there were bigger, yes better things than ietors 
and honorable defeat wa preferable to contamination b 


the presence ofa ye llow-hearted Swede juitter whose word 
of honor wasn’t worth two whoops and a yell. Oh, it wa 
a fine peroration! And, though Bill didn’t arouse any mad 


enthusiasm for the aforesaid honorable defe 


t looming 
the offing, he did succeed in making the fellows very 
at Anderson, and there was wild talk of ganging him o1 
sight or riding him on a rai 

Then they went out to practice, fighting mad, and ir 
time it was all over the place that Oscar Anderson had 
been kicked out of the q iad for \ iwlating the Lonor tri 
The narrow 


ing system hested, spindle-shanked bh« 


worms massed for the mob scene, and it was a good thing 
Anderson stayed inder cover that afternoor a good 
thing for the firebrand orators, | mear He certain! 


would have batted a few heads together if he had heard 


f 
himself unfavorably compared with Benedict Arnold and 
other traitors of histor Some of the spectacled zealot 


wanted the Swede tarred and feathered, but wisdom inter 


vened and they decided merely to ostracize hin the 
safest way to punish as tough a two-handed fighter as the 
mwecde 

rhe sentiment agai Anderson « ed the next 


Saturday afternoon, when K. | 


ning by a score that 1 hope sometime to forget. It was a 


walked a ve 
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massacre—no less; and after it was over Anderson, who 
had paid his way at the gate, caved in a few faces belonging 
to students who had opened them to tell him a few whole- 
some truths about himself. Naturally this didn’t help 
matters any, and from then on the poor old Swede might 
as well have been alone in the middle of the Sahara Desert, 
with the horizon for company. 

If he had been a leper he couldn’t have been given a 
wider berth; and as for sympathy, I'll bet he couldn't 
have found it in the dictionary. The fair coeds were the 
worst. Even the ones who didn’t know him turned up 
their noses at sight of him, and the members of the faculty 
cut him dead outside of the classrooms. 

An average fellow would have put the black curse on 
the school and quit it cold, but Anderson wasn’t an average 
fellow. He had the stubbornness of an army mule, as I dis- 
covered one evening when he came to my room, carrying a 
pair of spiked shoes in his hand. 

“Look here,” said he; “ Bill canned me off the team, but 
there ain't any law against me using the athletic field if I 
want to keep in shape, is there?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” said I. 

“Training!” grunted the Swede. ‘I'll show these lob- 
sters what real training is like. Do you suppose I 
could get old Dan to rub me down once in a while?” 

I said { thought it could be arranged. 

“If I'm in shape to compete,”’ said Anderson, ‘‘some- 
thing might happen, eh? Bill certainly won’t make the 
team take all these lickings just to spite me, will he?” 

“Don't flatter yourself so much,” said I. “It won’t be 
done to spite you. It'll be done for a principle!” 

“T know it; but don’t you see that he shouldn't make 
the whole schoo! suffer for something I did? And then 
there's the team; how are the boys going to carry my part 
of the load? It ain’t fair to the student body or to the 
squad. If--if he’d only let me compete I'd take whatever 
they wanted to hand to me without a word. They could 
go on not speaking to me—anything— just so they let me 
get out there und do my share! Bill won't even talk to me 
about it— won't see me, Perhaps if you asked him “ys 

| said I would put the proposition up to Bill, and Ander- 
son cheered up immediately and nearly pulled my right 
arm out of the socket. 

“You can tell him another thing,” said he: “I'll be in 
condition any time he wants me to start. He called me a 
quitter, and that’s all right; but I'll show him and every- 
body else how a quitter can stick with this training stunt. 
Whatever you do, Stuffy, don’t take my name off the eligi- 
ble lists when yousend’em out. Something might happen.” 

When I repeated this conversation to Bill, explaining 
that the Swede was showing a pretty fine spirit, Bill only 
scowled and shook his head. Anderson wasn’t the only 
stubborn party we had to reckon with, as Bill demon- 
strated by passing up the Swede and sending the squad to 
certain slaughter in the dual meets with the University and 
the Huns. 

That was a lovely little old month! The campusswarmed 
with knockers; the noble athletes crabbed at each other 
and picked on Bill, who grew hollow-eyed and pale under 
the strain; old Prexy got excited and jumped Dave for not 
developing more material, and took a bawling-out that he 
never forgot or forgave; the sporting writers roasted us to 
a cinder, pointing out that our championship of the year 
before was a fluke, and that a team of stars never was any 


He Ran His Heat in the High Hurdies, and Piled a Lightning+Fast Final on Top of That 





good—and there we were, facing the Conference meet and 
the final honorable licking on our own field! 

Oh, it was bitter—bitter! And through it all Oscar 
Anderson kept on working, plugging, grinding—training 
as if his life depended on it, without a soul to encourage 
him by as much as a decent word or a smile. There was old 
Dan Riley, of course; but Dan was only the trainer and 
didn’t count. It’s hard enough to train with a whole col- 
lege behind you, but the Swede worked like a horse without 
anybody to pat him on the back. 

If you ask me, Captain Bill wasn’t the only one who 
showed a high order of moral courage in time of stress; but 
Bill had plenty of people to cheer for him and egg him on. 
Oscar Anderson played a solo hand, surrounded by a per- 
fect Chinese Wall of silence and hostile contempt. That 
he kept going at all was a wonderful tribute to his nerve, 
and I thought I appreciated it; but even so, I wasn’t pre- 
pared for his next exhibition. I didn’t realize that the 
Swede might grow desperate, with the Conference meet 
coming closer and closer and no sign of relenting on Bill's 
part. 

On a Wednesday night—the meet was slated for Satur- 
day— Anderson came to see me again. He sat down on the 
bed and looked at me for as much as a minute without 
saying a word. 

“T can’t stand it, Stuffy!”’ he blurted out. “I can’t! 
Something has got to happen pretty quick or I'll go 
crazy!” 

I asked him exactly what he thought ought to happen 
to him. 

“*Me? Say, you don’t think that’s worrying me, do you? 
If they’ll only let me help win this championship again 
they can burn me at the stake for all I care!” 

“Pretty strong talk,” said I. 

“But I’m on the level with it!’ said Oscar. ‘“‘It means 
well, it means just everything to me! They’ve got to give 
me a chance!” 

What could I say to him? Nothing but that I thought 
Bill would do right, as he saw it. 

“That’s the trouble!" groaned the Swede. ‘Oh, if 
there was only some way to get at him!” 

On Thursday morning we held our usual rally at Assem- 
bly Hall—that is, we called it a rally, but it was more like 
an Irish wake with the liquor left out. There were a few 
half-hearted yells—they sounded like the wailing of lost 
souls—and they sang our old fighting song. It was a mel- 
ancholy dirge—no less. It is next to impossible to stir up 
any wild acclaim for a licked team, especially one that is 
licked before it starts. There wasn’t a nickel’s worth of pep 
in the entire assemblage, and Captain Bill made matters 
worse by delivering another one of his justly celebrated 
orations—sound and fury, signifying nothing. It started 
out to be a bold defiance, but that didn’t take very well; 
so it slumped into a weak apology and wound up with a 
stuttering and incoherent appeal for support and sym- 
pathy. 

After he sat down there was a sickly silence for a few 
seconds and the next thing I knew old Dan Riley was 
mounting the platform. Dan was a sort of privileged char- 
acter, as much a part of the college as one of the buildings. 
It was the first time he had ever been known to address 
the student body, and as he looked down on us there 
was something in his kindly Irish face that stopped all 
the whispering and shuffling about. 

“T may be all out of order 
here,”” he began, coughing 
to clear his throat, ‘‘and if 
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I am ye’ll forgive me for makin’ this break. I've been here 
so long that I feel I’m one of ye.” 

“You are, Dan—you are!” 

**S-s-sh! Let him talk!” 

Dan waited for complete silence before he began again, 
and after his next sentence he kept it to the end: 

“There was a lad on this team—a lad ye all know—that 
went wrong and was kicked out. He was a good lad, but he 
made a mistake. Well, sure, the Lord knows we're none of 
us perfect, eh? He was kicked out, well and good, and 
ye’ve all had a hand in punishin’ him. I will say that ye 
did a fine job of it, but he ain’t satisfied with that. No; he 
says he owes ye all an apology and a public confession. He 
wants no more than a chance to get up here and say he’s 
ashamed of what he done. It ain’t much to ask; it 
would be an awful lot to refuse the lad. The ques- 
tion is before the house, will ye listen to him?” 

Dan paused, but not a soul answered him. There wasn’t 
even a rustle or a murmur. We were all struck dumb, I 
think, and the dumbest man in the hall was Captain Bill 
Wilkerson. His eyes were as big as butter plates, and his 
Adam’s apple was sliding up and down violently. 

“All right, Anderson!” The old trainer’s voice cut 
through the silence like a cracked bugle. ‘All right, lad! 
Have your say!” 

The Swede had been waiting outside the front door, and 
at the word he came marching down the middle aisle, his 
hands shut tight at his sides, and hurrying just a little, as if 
anxious to have it over with. There was the faintest move- 
ment in the crowd—a craning of necks to look at him; but 
that was all. At first he couldn’t find his voice, and if he 
had prepared a little speech it left him as soon as he reached 
the platform. Between every sentence there was a long, 
painful pause. He had to stop and think what to say next. 

“T want you to know that I don’t expect this to square 
me. . . . I broke the training rules. I broke a 
promise to a friend. He did what was right and I'm 
not kicking. It was coming tome. . . . I want 
to say that I’m sorry for what I did. If they ever 
let me compete again I'll make up for the meets we've lost 
this season. You needn’t treat me any different until 
Ido. . . . I’m not sore at anybody here—only my- 
self. . . . IwishI couldshow you how much I mean this.” 

At this point he stopped and looked straight at Bill, and 
the effect was exactly as if he had asked him a question. 
Everybody else looked at Bill, too, and there he sat with 
his eyes shut! And nobody had sense enough to pinch him! 
Anderson started for the edge of the platform, but he 
wasn’t quite through. 

““I—I thank you for letting me get this out of my system 
and—and—I guess that’s about all.” 

He walked down the aisle and out at the door without so 
much as turning his eyes to the right or the left, but his 
face was working— walked out and left a silence so tense 
that it hurt; and nobody dared look at his neighbor. The 
only man who could have relieved the situation sat there 
huddled up like a knot on a log, speechless for once. Then, 
when the tension was at its tightest and something simply 
had to give way, Archie Miller jumped for the pipe organ 
and crashed into the opening bars of Alma Mater. 

If he had touched us all with the warm end of a live wire 
he couldn't have got us on our feet any sooner. And how 
that grand old hymn did roll out! Above the roar of the 
organ and the seven hundred voices I heard Captain Bill’s 
tenor; and there he was, lifting his very soul into the words, 
both eyes shut tight—-but not quite hiding the evidence 


even then. (Continued on Page 73 
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HERE were ten men, and they journeyed down to 

Washington together not very long ago to get advice 

about their various kinds of work. The first three 
were farmers. They found the Department of Agriculture 
waiting for them, full of experts who talked their own 
language and understood their problems, from soil analysis 
to the marketing of ripe products. 

“Mighty glad you came!” said the farm experts heart- 
ily. “‘We were just going out to find you in the field and 
see what we could do to help you make money.” 

The fourth man owned a coal mine, and got technical 
aid from the Bureau of Mines. The fifth was a lumberman, 
and found the Forestry Service full of fellows who knew 
his needs. The sixth was a railroader who wanted light on 
a knotty point in rates, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission plainly told him what todo. The seventh was 
a banker, and the young Federal Reserve Board welcomed 
the opportunity to pass on his problem in two-name paper 
and demonstrate that it was human. 

But the last three got a very different reception. 

Two of them were manufacturers and the other a mer- 
chant. Between them they bought the raw materials of 
the farmer, miner and lumberman, turned them into 
finished products that were hauled round by the rail- 
roader, and borrowed money from the banker to carry on 
these activities. In the national scheme of things they 
seemed just as important as the others; yet, after hunting 
all over Washington, they discovered that there was only 
one place where they could ask for advice. 

That was the Department of Justice, and it was full of 
lawyers. In Uncle Sam’s Government there were appar- 
ently no manufacturers or merchants like themselves, nor 
was there anyone who had studied their problems. 

The lawyers sat up on a courtlike dais and received them 
with aloofness and suspicion. One of the manufacturers 
stepped forward, bringing the merchant with him. 


Lawyers Gagged by Department Policy 


““NOMPETITION has become keen in my business,”’ he 

explained. “I want to meet it by making a contract 
with this dealer, specifying terms under which he is to sell 
my goods. He is pestered with competition, too, and tired 
of it; and agrees to contract. But there is so much uncer- 
tainty about restraint of trade that we're afraid to go 
ahead on the opinions of our attorneys. We both want to 
obey the law; so we’ve come down here to headquarters 
to find out what we can do.” 

The lawyers took his contract and read it over privately. 

“This seems to be all right,” they said among them- 
selves. “‘Not a thing here that is unlawful; in fact, it is all 
being done every day. Why does he take up our time by 
submitting such a document?” 

When they returned, however, they t 
turer not a word of this. 

“We have powers only to prosecute violators of the 
law,” they said. “‘We cannot tell you whether your con- 
tract is lawful or unlawful. That would be against the 
policy of the department. You can go ahead; but if you 
break the law we shall prosecute you.” 

The other manufacturer stepped up. 


Id the manufac- 
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DO YOU WANT TO FIX PRICES? 


JAMES HH. COLLINS 


“T’ve laid out a new selling plan for my goods,” he said. 
“The stuff is now being made at the factory, my salesmen 
are waiting to go on the road, and I intend to spend one 
hundred thousand dollars in an advertising campaign. 
But we want to obey the law. Here is the plan. Please tell 
me if it is legal.” 

The attorneys took the papers outside and read them 
over. They were shocked. 

“This is clearly illegal!” they whispered. “It violates 
several principles of the law prohibiting restraint of trade. 
If he goes ahead with that we shall have to prosecute him.” 

Yet they did not tell the manufacturer so. Their reply 
was the same as in the first case: 

“Go ahead on your own responsibility; but if you break 
the law, look out!” 

A plain citizen witnessed both transactions. He was 
accustomed to thinking and acting in straight lines. He 
seemed puzzled and indignant 

“Why on earth couldn’t you tell those three men the 
truth?” he demanded. “One of them is within the law, 
but afraid that if he proceeds with his contract he will be 
restraining trade 





Uncertainty may stop him in a per- 
fectly legal course. In that case who will be restraining 
trade— he 


but in his ignorance may go out and commit a crime, for 


or you ? The other man wants to obey the law, 


which you will put him in jail. Isn't it possible to tell him 
so in that many words?” 

“No powers!” echoed the lawyers. “Against policy!” 
true to facts 


For many years Washington has officially celebrated 


This is an allegory, but one fai 





growth and bigness in crops, exports, lumber, mining, ra 
roading, banking. The principle of organization among the 
f products and the purchase of sup 


farmers for the selling o 
plies has been steadily) 


preached 

When the manufacturer has shown signs of growing big, 
however, the Government has run him down and cut him 
into smaller pieces; and when he has tried to organize 
coéperatively to correct trade evils and solve industrial 
problems he has been regarded with suspicion, warned and 
prose uted. 

In all this suspicion and suppression of business the Gov- 
ernment has had in mind one supreme sin—the combining 
of business men to fix prices, control markets and put 
competitors at a disadvantage. And in most of the reme 
dies for trade evils sought by business men, until very 


recently, the chief ingredient has been some form of com 


bination to steady prices and eliminate competitive wastes 
In the past there have been many price-fixing combina 


7 


tions of an illegal cl er, tending to monopoly and the 





destruction of compet 











ent. They are better ire really pretty good. The 
law against restraint of trade has been more fully inter 
preted by the courts Bu ess iderstands more clea 
what it may and n not do. The whole tone of the bu 
ness world has improved under criticism susiness met 


have become more skillfu meeting the problems ol 


competition by lawful meang. To-day business is anx 
to do right. It wants to obey the law; and lately th 
business man has been going down to Washingt 

g 


specific cases, seeking | 
And now, finally, there is « 


seems to have take 





situation If he carries out asures he has in 


mind he ought to be able t ngs, bring busi 
ness and Government into 
era all round 

This man is Edward N. Hurley, vice chairman of the 
new Federal Trade Commission, a business man from 
Mr. Hurley is a manufacturer who has 
Amer cal 


| educatior 





nup a new 


Chicago 
in a way typical of many 
out with a common-schoo 


ome up 


hbusiness men Starting 





and a machine-shop 
training, he became a locomotive fireman, then an engi 
neer, then a salesman of railroad supplies, and then sales 
manager. He was an inventor also, and eventually took 


a partner, put a lew thousand dollars of his savings into a 







































































small factory and started making pneumatic tools. H« 
got in on the ground floor of a big industry when profits 
were ample and made a fortune; but in building his bu 
ness he met all the handicaps. He knows what it is to 
hustle money for the pay roll, and says that meeting the 
pay roll is a sort of initiation for a business man that bring 
him into the real fraternity, with the grip and password 
He knows what it is to go to the bank and dig up inforn 
tion upon which to borrow money 

In addition to an all-round business experience in t 


country he has financed and operated a factory 


studied the methods of the Germans, and investigated 
export trade in South America. His special report 
way they handle banking and credit in Argenti: Braz 
Chile and Peru, published by the Department of Com 
merce, is des idedly an eye opener He has been pre lent 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, and connected 
with railroad and financial matters in various capacities 
and is a real, all-round business mat 


Mr. Hurley's Sensible Methods 


\ THEN President Wilson appointed the five men who 

made up the Federal Trade Commission he selected 
two lawyers and three business men Evident M 
Hurley was chosen to represent business, as this C} 
manufacturer stands out in particular on the com: 
as a typical business man. 

The commission was created to take over the work of the 
old Bureau of Corporations and has investigatory powe 
directed toward the prevention of unfair competition It 
started off with plenty of business, taking over 
tions of the lumber, beet-sugar and fertilizer industric 


~ 


and of resale price maintenance; and has begu 
of its own, looking into complaints of unfair competition 
this country, studying foreign trade to see where the 
ightning is apt to strike after the war, investigating the 
prices of gasoline, and so or 
It seems to be a ser pie comm ry none 
correcting trade evils instead of merely stirring ther 
It has abandoned the dais idea in meeting bu ner 


who come to ask for help, and sits down with ther 


antagonized every busine mal » heard from W 
ton, and has put skilled correspondence mer he 
really getting, acquainted with people by ma 

Mr Hurle y's experience on t! comn n ha heer 
almost an adventure He Wa I oone}’ I W ngt 
than he began to meet busine men ot ! vt 
had come there for counse (one 1? eal . ‘ 
a meeting of manufacturers who were in a line hard -pre i 


by competition, and who had come together iiscuss 
*. Mr. Hurley made a speec! As he fir ed and 


started for the door he saw a husky citizen making 


remed 





“Say, I'd like to have a long talk with you, commi 


sioner,’’ panted this individual when he caught up with him. 
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LONE 
ata table by a 
window in the 


man sat 








Tip Top Inn, Chi- 


Dickens Room of the 
cago. He had finished his dinner and was 


ipparently waiting for his black coffee to 
he served 


Two men entered and were shown to a 


table near by. Presently one of them 
yvlanced at the man by the window. 
“See that man over there?” he whis- 


pered to his companion. 
“Yes,” said the latter, looking disin- | 

terestedly direction indicated. 
‘Well, that is Obvious Adams,” 

Is that so?” And he almost turned 
in his chair this time to get a good look 
at the talked-of man in the adver- 
tising business. ‘‘Ordinary-looking man, 


in the 


most 


isn & ci 

“Yes, to look at him you would never 
think he was the famous Obvious Adams 
of the biggest advertising agency in New 
York. And to tell the truth, I can’t see 
why he is such a little tin god in the busi- 
ness world 

‘I’ve heard him speak two or three 
Adleague meetings, but he 
never said anything that we didn’t know 
already. He seems to have a lot of peo- 
ple buffaloed though. I confess he was 
a disappointment to me.” 

It is funny, but that is the way most 
outsiders talk Adams. And yet 
Adams has been an important 
factor in the success of more well-known 
businesses than perhaps any other one 
man 

Even at thismoment, while the two men 
were talking about him, he was making 
business history. He had turned themenu 
card face down and was drawing lines and 
making notes on the back. To anyone 
looking over his shoulder the result of his | 
work would have been meaningless, but it 


times at the 


about 





this same 





seemed to please Adams, for he nodded his 
earnestly to himself and put the 
menu into his pocket as the obsequious waiter came to 
help him into his overcoat. 


head 


Half an hour later a telephone bell jingled in the library 
of a sumptuous home in an Iowa city. It rang a second 
time before the man lounging in the big mahogany chair in 

ront of the fireplace arose and picked up the receiver. 


“Hello!” he snapped, and he scowled at the intrusion. 
“Hello! Hello! Oh, it’s you, Mr. Adams. I didn’t expect 
to hear from you so soon. Where are you? Chicago? 


You've got a plan? You have? Well, I’ve just been sitting 
here thinking about it myself, and I’ve chewed three cigars 
ulp trying to figure out what we ought to do about it.” 
en silence in the sumptuous library. Then a series of 
what sounded like approving grunts. 

your idea. Yes, I think they will do it all right! 
I'm sure they will--they’ve got to. It’s a bully idea and I 
believe it will turn the trick! All right; take the night train 
and I'll send my car down to the station to meet you in the 
Good night 


ap 
Th 


*l see 


morning 

For a long minute the man in the library stood and looked 
fireplace thoughtfully. ‘“‘Now, why in thunder 
ouidn’t some of us have thought of that? It’s the most 
natural thing in the world to do, but we had to bring a man 
lear from New That Adams is a wonder 
anyway! And having addressed these remarks to the 
andirons, he pulled out a fourth cigar, which he smoked. 

And there you have the other That is the way 
insiders talk about Adams. 


into the 


York to show us. 


side, 


But that ie another story. 
To know Obvious 
i) 


We are beginning back enc to. 
Adams, and to understand the secret of 
must begin at the front end of his life. It 
is interesting, this story of a poor boy who began life as 
Oliver B. Adams in a little grocery store in a small New 
England town, and has grown to be known everywhere in 
the business world as ‘‘Obvious Adams.” 

it seems that Adams came of very poor, hard-working 
parents, that he had only a meager country-school educa- 
tion, and that when Oliver was twelve years of age his 
father died and he started working in a Grocery store. He 


is Success, we 


was a very ordinary sort of boy. He had no particular 
initiative and oy seldom had any particularly bright ideas, 
and yet in some strange way business grew steadily in that 
tore, and it contin vend to. gree year by year. Anyone who 


knew old Ned Snow, the grocer, would tell you that none 
of the growth was his fault, for he was not of the growing 
kind—unless you mean ingrowing. Well, things ran along 
uneventfully until old Snow was taken ill and died. Then 
the store was sold out and Oliver was without a job. 

The next six years of Adams’ life no one knows much 
about but he, and of these years he has little to say. When 
the grocery store was sold out he took what little money 
he had been able to save up and went to New York, where 
he worked by day in a public market and went to night 
school in the evenings. 

Then one day something happened. Near the end of his 
final year at night school the principal arranged for a series 
of vocational talks for the be ~ fit of the older students. 
The first of the talks was by James B. Oswald, president 
of the famous Oswald Advertising Agency. In those days 
Oswald was in his prime, and he was a most interesting and 
instructive talker, with a way of fitting his message to the 
needs of his hearers--which was probably why he was 
successful as an advertising man. 

Young Oliver Adams sat spellbound throughout the 
talk. It was his first vision of the big world of business, 
and it seemed to him that Oswald was about the most 
wonderful man he ever had met—for he actually did meet 
and shake hands with him after the lecture. 

On the way home he thought over what Mr. Oswald had 
told of the advertising business. As he prepared for bed in 
his little third-floor rear he thought over the man Oswald 
and decided that he must be a fine man. As he pulled the 
blanket up over him and nestled down into the pillows he 
decided that he would like to work in the advertising busi- 
ness. And as he slipped off to sleep he assured himself 
that he would like to work for such a man as James B, 
Oswald. 

The next morning when he awoke the last two thoughts 
had become united: He would like to work in the adver- 
tising business—for James B. Oswald. The natural thing 
to do then-—-to Oliver Adams, at least—was to go and tell 
that gentleman. Though the idea frightened him a little it 
never occurred to him for a minute but that he should do 
just that. And so at two o'clock that afternoon he asked 
for two hours off at the market, that being the quiet time 
of day, and, after carefully blacking his shoes and brushing 
his clothes, started out for the big office building which 
housed the Oswald Advertising Agency. 
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Oswald was 
busy, he was in- 
formed by the girl in 

the reception hall who had telephoned 

his name in to the big man. 

Oliver thought a minute. “Tell him I 
can wait an hour and ten minutes.” 

The girl looked surprised, for people 
were not in the habit of sending such 
messages to the big chief. But there was 
something in the simple directness of the 
lad that seemed to make the message a 
perfectly natural one. 

Rather to her own surprise she re- 
peated the message to the president pre- 
cisely as she had received it. 

**He will see you in about twenty min- 
utes,”” she announced. 

Of the interview itself James Oswald 

| used to delight to tell: 

“In walked young Adams, 

| as a deacon. I didn’t recognize him as 

one of the young men I had met the night 
before until he introduced himself and 
mentioned our meeting. Then he went 
on to say that he had thought the matter 
over and had decided that he wanted 


as serious 


| 
to get into the advertising business and 
that he wanted to work for me, and so here 
he was. 


“I looked him over. 
ordinary-looking boy, it 


He was a very 
seemed to me, 


. wee 

rather stolid, not overly bright in appear- 
ance. Then I asked him some question 
} to see how quick-witted he was. He 


answered them all readily enough, but 
his answers weren’t particularly clever. | 
liked him well enough, but he seemed 
to lack alertness—that little ent 
comingness that is necessary in advertis 

ing. Andso finally I told him, inas kindly 
a way as possible, that I didn’t think he 
was cut out for an advertising man and 
that I was very sorry, but I couldn’t give 
—4 him a position, and a lot more fatherly ad- 
It was really a choice little speech, 

firm but gentle. 

“He took it all nicely enough. But instead of begging 
me to give him a chance, he thanked me for the interview 
and said, as he got up to go: ‘Well, Mr. Oswald, I have 
decided that I want to get into the advertising business and 
that I want to work for you, and I thought the obvious 
thing to do was to come and tell you so. You don’t seem 
to think I could make good and so I will have to set out to 
find some way to prove it to you. I don’t know just how 
I can doit, but I'll call on you again when I have found out. 
a you for your time. Good by.’ And he 
before I could say a word. 

“Well, I was set back considerably! 
had been lost entirely. He didn’t even entertain my ver- 
dict! I sat for five minutes thinking about it. I 
rather irritated to be thus turned down by a boy, j 
but so very definitely. All the rest of the afternoon I felt 
decidedly chagrined. 

“That night on the way home I thought it over again 
One sentence stuck in my memory: ‘I want to get into the 
advertising business and I want to work for you, and | 
thought the obvious thing todo was to come and tell you so.’ 

“It all struck me in a heap: How many of us have sens 
enough to see and do the obvious thing? And how many of 
us have persistency enough in following out our ideas of 
what is obvious? The more I thought of it the more con- 
vinced I became that in our organization there ought to b 
some place for a lad who had enough sense to see the obvi 
ous thing to do and then to go about it directly, 
any fuss or fireworks, and do it! 

“‘And by George, the next morning I sent for that lad 
and gave him a job checking up and filing periodicals.” 

That was twenty years ago. To-day Oliver B. Adams i 
the vice president and active head of the great Oswald 
Advertising Agency. Old Oswald comes to the office once 
or twice a week and has a chat with Adams, and of course he 
always attends directors’ meetings, but otherwise Adams 
is the head of the 

It all happened naturally enough, and it all came about 
through that “‘darned obviousness,” as old man Oswald 
good-naturedly characterizes it. 

Before Adams had been working at his checking and 
filing job a month he went to his boss and suggested a 
change in the method of doing the work. His boss heard 
him through and then asked him what was to be gained. 
Adams told him that it would save about a quarter of the 


was gone 
All my little speech 


was 


SO CIVIULY 


without 


business. 
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time and handling, and errors would be almost impossible. 
The change was simple and he was told to go ahead. After 
the new plan had been in operation three months he went 
to his boss again and told him that the new plan worked 
so well that a girl at two-thirds of his salary could take 
care of his work, and wasn’t there something better for 
him? He said he noticed that the copy staff had to work 
nights, and he wondered if they didn’t have so much work 
for the future that they could start in to train up anewman. 
The boss smiled and told him to go on back to his work. 
“You are no John Wanamaker.”” Back he went, but also 
he began to write copy during his spare time. The copy 
rush was on account of a big campaign for the California 
Peach Canners’ Association. Adams proceeded to study up 
on the subject of peaches. He thought, studied, dreamed 
and ate peaches, fresh, canned and pickled. He sent for 
Government bulletins. He spent his evenings studying 
canning. 

One day he sat at his little desk in the checking depart- 
ment putting the finishing touches on an advertisement he 
had written and laid out. The copy chief came in to ask 
him for the back number of a certain paper that was in the 
files. Adams went to get it, leaving the advertisement on 
top of his desk. The copy chief's eye fell on it as he stood 
waiting 

“Six Minutes From Orchard to Can” was the heading. 
Then there were lay-outs for pictures illustrating the six 
operations necessary in canning the peaches, each with a 
little heading and a brief description of the process: 





CALIFORNIA SUN-RIPENED PEACHES 
Picked ripe from the trees. 
Sorted by girls in clean white uniforms. 
Peeled and packed into the cans by sanitary machines. 
Cooked by clean live steam. 
Sealed airtight. 
Sent to your grocer for you—at 30 cents the can. 
The copy chief read the ad through and then he read it 
through again. When Adams got back to his desk the 
copy chief Howland by name So was the 
advertisement. In 
the front office How- 






was gone. 
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them talking about it. That day he spent his noon hour 
looking up a grocery that sold the cake. He bought one 
of the cakes and ate a liberal portion of it as his lur It 
was good. 

That night when 
on the cake problem. Far into the night the gas burned 
up in the little third-floor-rear room Adams had made 
up his mind that if he had a chance at any of the cake « 
he was going to make good on it 


he went home he sat down and worked 





The next morning the cake business came throug! 
the copy room. To Adams’ great disappointment it was 
given to one of the older men. He thought the matter over 
all morning, and by noon he had decided that he was a 
chump for ever thinking that they would trust 
to a kid like himself. But he decided to keep working 
that cake account during his spare time just 





as thoug! 
were his account. 

Three weeks later the campaign opened up. Wher 
Adams saw the proofs of the first cake copy his heart sank 
What copy! It fairly made one’s mouth water! Prest 
was famous for food-product copy, but he had outdone 
himself on this cake. Adams felt completely discouraged 
Never would he be able to write such copy, not in a million 
years! Why, that copy was literature 
at fifteen cents the loaf and made it fit food for angels. The 
campaign was mapped out for six months, and Adams 
carefully watched each advertisement, mentally resolving 
that he was going to school to that man Preston in the 
matter of copy. 

Four months later, in spite of the wonderful copy running 


It took mere cake 


in the newspapers, both city and suburban, there were 
mutterings of dissatisfaction coming from the Golden 

grown Cake Company. They liked the advertising; they 
agreed that it was the best cake advertising that had ever 
been done; it was increasing the business somewhat— but 
sales were not picking up as they had anticipated. At the 
end of another month they were more disappointed than 
ever, and finally, at the expiration of the six months, they 
announced that they would discontinue advertising; it 
was not so profitable as they had hoped. 








land was talking with 
the president, and 
they were both look- | 
ing at an ad lay-out } 
on the president’s 
desk 

“T tell you, Mr 
Oswald, I believe 
that lad has the mak- 
ing of a copy man 
He’s not clever— and 
goodness knows we 


have too many clever 


men ih the shop al- 
ready— but he seems 
to see the essential 
points and he puts 
them down clearly. 
To tell the truth he 
has said something 
that we upstairs have 
been trying to say for 
a week, and it has | 
taken us three half- 
page ads tosayit. I 
wish you’d appren- 
tice that boy to me | 
for a while. I'd like 
tosee what's in him.”’ 

“By George, I'll do 
it,”” agreed Mr. Os- 
wald. Whereupon he 
sent for Adams’ boss 

**Could you get 








along without Adams, 
Mr. Wilcox?’’ he 
asked. 

Mr. Wilcox smiled. “‘ Why, yes, I guess so. He told me 
the other day that a girl at two-thirds his salary could do 
his work.” 

“All right; send him up to Mr. Howland.” 

And up Adams went to the ‘copy department. His 
canned-peach copy had to be polished up, but this was 
given to one of the crack men, for there was need of haste, 
and Adams was given another subject to write on. His 
first attempts were pretty crude, and after several weeks 
the copy chief almost came to the conclusion that maybe 
he was mistaken in Adams after all. Indeed, many un- 
eventful weeks passed. Then one day a new account was 
landed by the Oswald Agency. It was for a package cake 
which was sold through grocers. The firm had limited dis- 
tribution, but it had been stung by the advertising bee; it 
wanted to grow faster. The company was working within 
a fifty-mile radius of New York 

Before any orders came through to the copy department 
some of the copy men got wind of it, and Adams heard 


“will Yeu Give Me T 














Acie ‘ 
ne ) i At te wk he tel ‘ } 1 
and asked if he mig ne down and see Mr. Oswa He 
wa 1 ‘ e® ahead 
At elever d looked he la 
piece I py tor 4 i ana ‘ 


Oey yw it Ane save s ‘ ve a‘ 

ed the ve t ‘ have | ted out 
We ‘ e ft h adve ‘ 4 ‘ 
st ‘ beheve t with this i l i Ny } 
get that dat the fold.” 

At io Ada \ summoned t ‘ 
‘ ! * 

M Ada s i Mr. Oswald as he i 
Golden Brown Cake Company is back wit! , 
us at yy The tne lan look good to t ah 
ure ff { il t ur alg? Now I want Lan 
this materia Mr. Howland and go ‘ . ’ 
I have told him about it, and he is just as pleased a 
think you have done it 1 have told him to go ‘ he 
copy with you It yood copy, very good, bul roug! 


in spots, as you doubtless realize, and Mr. Howland car 


help you polish it up. Don't let this give you a swelled 
head thoug! ng man It takes more than one battle to 


make a campaigt 

Adams was treading on air when he left the president's 
office, but after he had talked with the copy chief for 
k on earth again, for he saw that there was 
one before the copy would be fit to print 


hour he was b 


much to be 





However, his main ideas were to be followed out They ali 
agreed with him in his contention that people ought to 


taste the cake, and that to supply grocers with sample 


Ss wrapped In olle ad paper fresh every day for three week 





to give to their customers was a good idea; that | dea 
of showing the cake in natural colors in the street-car 
ecards where it would, as he expressed it, “make people's 
mouths water,”’ was a good move; that giving up their old 
green pac kage in favor of a tempting cake-brown cartor 
with rich dark brown lettering would make for better dis 


play and appeal to 





; the eye and the 
petite. Some of these 
| things Adams had 
learned back in the 
little New Eng and 
grocery store and 


they seemed to him 


| perfectly natural 
things to do The 
seemed so to Mr 


Oswald and Mr 
Howland and all the 
rest when they 
the plan, and every 
one of them wor 
dered why he had not 
thought of them 
Before the first 
| week of the sampling 
campaign was up the 
| sales had begun to 
show asubstantial in- 
crease, and at the end 
of a month the 
Golden Brow 


Company reported 
an increase of nearly 


thirty per cent 


their business in what 
| was ordinarily the 
| dullest month of t 
| year And that 
marked the begir 
| ning of one of the 
| most successful 


campaigns the U 


wo Weeks to Find Out What the Matter is, and Then Meet for Another Conference?" wald Agency ¢ 


Adams felt as keenly disappointed as though he had 
been Mr‘ Oswald himself. He had become very mucl 
interested in that cake 
the decision of the Golden Brown Cake Company to stop 
advertising he went home downcast 
in his room thinking about Golden Brown Cake Aft 
a while he went to a drawer and took out a big envel 
containing the ads he had written for the cake months 
before. He read them over; they sounded very 
after reading Preston’s copy. Then he 
street-car cards he had laid out for his ‘ : 
campaign. After that he assembled a new carton he had 
drawn out and colored with water colors 

He sat and looked at these things and thought and 
thought and thought. Then he fell to work revising 
work of months before, polishing it up and maki: 
changes here and there. As he worked his ideas b 
develop 
turned out his light and went to bed 


jusiness. On the night he heard ol 





That evening he 





nomely 








It was nearly three o'clock when he fina 


conducted 
y theco va ‘ almost home la tit 
| e flavor of the 1 New England kitcher 
( Litt 1 of the ean unny bake he (y 
I n Cake ere baked In fact, it told ita 
tha ‘ ‘ probable that it would have bee i 
lat had t e pre 1 ampaign fa | 
Severa t iter there w a very importa 
fers t the fror office of the Oswaid A 
Age Che fice f the Mor h Hat ¢ 
wa t nat but | dare t te \ nat it A 
pre ler the chet ( ‘ 1 
ind yar } ( ere cor imed it Abo eg 
near three } j Tt eemed that the M Hi 
( mpa had tw eta ores in a large > rhe 
t! e ol these stores was paying, though the 
ber i stead The did not wa to avar ‘ ‘ 
lor the city was large enough to support tw Lore 














but they could not afford to go on losing. Already they 
had sunk hundreds of dollars in a special advertising cam- 
paign—-which made the prospering store prosper even 
more, but did not pull the unprofitable store out of the loss 
column. Something had to be done, and done quickly. 
Che conference had lasted until nearly lunchtime, but 


nothing had come of it. Every plan that was suggested 
had either been tried or was impracticable. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Oswald at last, “‘we have 
pent three hours talking about what ought to be done, 
whereas it strikes me that our first job is to find out what 

the matter. Will you give me two weeks to find out 
what the matter is, and then meet for 
another conference?” 

They were all hungry; they were 
talked out; yes, they would agree. 

‘What's your idea?” asked the copy 
chief after the crowd had left. 

Mr. Oswald looked at him quite seri- 
ously. “‘ Howland, I’m going togamble. 
if I could spare the time I’d go down 
there myself and investigate, but I can’t. 
Che Monarch people need never know 
about it, but we are going to send a boy 
down to that burg to see if he can find 
out what’s the matter.” 

“You don’t mean - 

“Yes, we're going to send young 
Adams. I have a sneaking suspicion 
that there is something obviously wrong 
in that situation—something that has 
nothing to do with sales reports or turn- 
over—and if there is, by cracky, I'll 
gamble that plain, everyday young man 
will ferret it out. ‘Obvious’ seems to be 
his middle name! Maybe I’m a fool, 
but J’m going to try it.” 

“Adams,” said the president, as that 
young man stood before him, “the 
Monarch Hat Company has two stores 
in One of them is paying and the 
other is not. I want you to go down 
there and find out—without asking, 
mind you—which of the stores is not 
paying, and then I want you to find out 
why. Get some expense money from 
the cashier and leave in the morning. 
Come back when you feel reasonably 
sure you know the answer.” 

Adams went. He went directly to a 
hotel when he struck town, registered 
and left his grip. Then he looked up the 
addresses of the two Monarch stores. 
Twenty minutes later he had found one 
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store, located on the corner of two prominent streets, with a 
prominent entrance and display windows on both streets. 
The other store he found three-quarters of an hour later, 
right on Market Street, the main retail-store street of the 
city, also located on a corner. But Adams was surprised 
when he found the store to discover that he had passed it 
three times while he was looking for it! He stood on the 
opposite corner and looked at the store. It had only a very 
narrow front on Market Street, but a very large display 
window on the intersecting-street side. He stood thinking. 
It struck him that that store was too hard to find. What 
if they did do heavy advertising he knew of the Monarch 


He Nodded to Himsetf and Put 
the Menu Into His Pocket 
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campaign in that city—the other store would reap the 
benefit because it was so prominently located, even though 
not right on Market Street. Yes, he felt sure this was the 
unprofitable store. 

As he stood watching the store he began to notice that 
more people went up on that side of the street, which 
meant that as they approached the store their eyes were 
focused ahead watching for the crossing policeman’s signal 
to cross, and as they did cross the intersecting street their 
backs were turned to the big side window. And even those 
who came down on that side of the street did not get a good 
view of the window because they were on the outside of 
the sidewalk, with a stream of people between them and 
the store. He counted the people for periods of five min- 
utes and found that nearly fifty per cent more were going 
up on that side than were going down. Then he counted 
the passers on the other side and found that nearly fifty 
per cent more were going down on that side. Clearly that 
store was paying almost twice as much rent for that side 
display window as it should, and Market Street rent must 
be enormous. People didn’t see the store; people couldn't 
find the store easily. 

That night he thought, figured and drew diagrams in his 
hotel room. His theory seemed to hold water; he felt 
sure he was right. The next night, after having studied the 
situation another day and obtained some rent and sale 
figures from the store manager, he took a sleeper back to 
New York. 

A few months later, as soon as the lease expired, that 
store moved. Adams had solved the riddle. It was really 
quite simple when you knew the answer. 

“It’s that everlasting obviousness in Adams that I 
banked on. He doesn’t get carried away from the facts; 
he just looks them squarely in the face and then proceeds 
to analyze, and that is half of the battle.” Thus spoke 
Mr. Oswald to the copy chief. 

That was the beginning of a series of incidents that sent 
Adams right to the front in the Oswald Agency, and led 
eventually to his owning an interest. There was nothing 
spectacular about any of them. They were simply horse- 
sense analyses of situations, and then more horse sense in 
the working out of a plan. 

Came a letter—from a manufacturer of, let us say, bond 
papers—it really was not bond papers, but I must not tell 
you what it was, and bond papers will do very nicely for 
the purpose of the story. Well, came this letter saying 
that they were interested in advertising and they won- 
dered if some man from the Oswald Agency wouldn’t come 
out to their mill and talk it over with them. As it hap- 
pened, the day the letter came Mr. Oswald was sailing for 
Europe at eleven o’clock. The letter came in the morning 
mail and Adams just happened to be in the president's 
office when he picked it out of the basket on his desk. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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IAPPY RICKS, who claimed to know Mike 

, Murphy's kind of people, doubtless would 
have been extremely gratified had he been 
granted a peep at the battered, bleeding, weeping 
wreck of his faithful Michael as the pride of the 
Blue Star fleet rolled south to meet the gray sea rovers of 
the Fatherland and deliver the cargo of coal that meant so 
much to them. The sight might have aroused some hope 
in Cappy'’s heavy heart, he being by nature inconsistent 
and always seeing joy where others saw gloom, always 
emerging with a profit where others found naught but a 
deficit. However, though Cappy was variously gifted he 
was not a clairvoyant, in consequence of which he spent 
a very sleepless night following the receipt of that windy 
cablegram from the American consul. He dined at his 
club, and when it came time for him to leave and his 
daughter sent her car for him, he lacked the courage to go 
home and face his son-in-law. So he spent the night at the 
club and came down to the office about noon, hoping Matt 
Peasley would have recovered from the shock by that time. 
The latter was waiting for him, and came into Cappy’s 

unctum immediately to hold a post-mortem. 

“Matthew, my dear boy,” said Cappy miserably, “‘this 
is terrible.’ 

“T think we should take the matter up immediately with 
the State Department,” Matt replied. “‘There may be a 
United States warship in those waters, and she could be 
instructed by wireless to endeavor to intercept the Nar- 
cissus. We can prove a clean bill of health with those 

iblegrams, and get back our ship.” 

‘Yes from our own Government, of course. But oh, 
Matt, if old Johnny Bull ever gets his horns into her we 
ean kiss her good-by. We can’t bring forward any evi- 
dence to alibi that German crew on a ship thousands of 
miles off her course and loaded with contraband,” 
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“Well, I know if I were skippering a British battleship 
and picked up the Narcissus, her owners would find I was 
born and bred in Missouri,”” the honest Matt admitted. 
“By the way, have you read this morning’s papers?” 

“No, Matt. I’ve felt too blamed miserable about this 
Narcissus affair.” 

“Well, the Scharnhorst, the Gneisenau, the Leipzig, the 
Dresden and the Nurnberg meta British fleet under Admiral 
Craddock, away down off Coronel, Chile. The British 
were cleaned for fair.” 

“You don’t tell me!” 

“T do tell you. And I'll bet my immortal soul that 
German fleet is heading for the entrance to Magellan this 
minute. If I were a religious man I'd be praying for clear 
weather so they'll find the entrance without any trouble.” 

“T hope they run ashore and drown every man Jack!” 
cried Cappy fiercely. 

“I do not. You will note that our charterers tried to 
induce Mike to go to Montevideo for orders. That was 
because they expected to lie snug at Montevideo and be 
within striking distance of a designated meeting place in 
the Scuth Atlantic when the German fleet should pass 
through Magellan from the Pacific. Remember that for 
several weeks the German fleet has managed to lose itself 
in the Pacific, but now that the British fleet has stumbled 
onto it and forced an engagement, the Australian and 
Japanese cruisers will all be headed for the south coast of 
Chile to make reprisal. We know the Germans are short 
of coal; doubtless some of the fleet have suffered in the 
engagement with Admiral Craddock’s ships, so it’s a safe 
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bet they’ll run into the Atlantic now and raid the 
Falkland Islands—by the way, a British possession. 
They will hope to find coal and stores there, which, 
with the cargo of the Narcissus, will enable them 
to continue raiding. 

“Of course they will try to accomplish this before 
England sends a fleet to avenge Craddock—and I’m 
hoping the Germans will succeed, for, if they do, they will 
surely be decent enough to run our Narcissus into some 
South American port and give us an opportunity to get 
her back again. On the other hand, if the Germans delay 
their departure from the Pacific, the British will surely get 
wind of the Narcissus’ waiting at Montevideo; and when 
she comes out they'll just naturally grab her.”’ 

“I guess you're right,”” Cappy replied gloomily; “‘so for 
the present we’re pro-German. Still, I find that a hard 
dose to swallow, in view of the fact that our German crew 
in the Narcissus has evidently taken the vessel away from 
Mike Murphy.” 

“T am sure they have done just that, sir; otherwise 
Mike would have obeyed our orders. We know he received 
the orders; hence the only reason he did not carry them 
out was because he wasn’t permitted to do so. My only 
hope is that they haven’t killed him, for if he is alive and 
free, he and Reardon, with the assistance of the cockney 
steward and the two Chinese cooks, might 2 

“Might what?” 

“Might steal her back again.” 

“Matt! It isn’t possible, is it 

“T’ll bet Mike Murphy and I could steal her back if we 
had half a chance. The odds would be forty to two against 
our succeeding, but a little strategy is sometimes to be pre- 
ferred to great horsepower. I think I could do it, and I 
think Murphy will do it—if he only thinks of it.” 

“How? Tell me how you'd steal her back.” 


9. 
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“What's the use?” Matt 
replied wearily. “I'd have 
tohavehelp. Sowill Mike 
and I’ve just remembered 
Mike Murphy and Terence 
Reardon are the wrong kind 
of Irish to have together in 
the same ship. We did our 
best to prevent it, but the 
odds are too long for us; the 
coal is for the Germans and we 
hate England, so why worry? I 
know Mike Murphy will not 
take that view of it; for mysake 
he’ll fight to the last gasp, but 
he must have help, and Reardon 
owes me no such allegiance as 
Murphy.” 

“Well, he owes me some- 
thing,”’ Cappy spoke up. “ You 
promised him a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a month and 
I raised the ante to two hun- 
dred. It was an investment, 
pure and simple. I was buying 
loyalty, and by the Holy Pink- 
Toed Prophet, I think I'll get it. 
Come to think of it, there was a 
look in Reardon’s eyes that I 
liked, when he took my hand in those greasy paws of his 
and said he was a proud man to work for me. Matt, that 
fellow is full of bellicose veins. He may not fight for me, 
but he’ll fight for Mrs. Reardon and the children and that 
two-hundred-dollar-a-month job, for it’s the first he ever 
had and if he loses out it’ll be the last he'll ever get. He 
was telling me a!] about his family and how much the job 
meant to him, that day we had the Narcissus out on her 
trial trip.” 

Matt Peasley’s face brightened. “‘By Jupiter, that puts 
a different face on the situation. If Reardon is alive they 
might get together for mutual protection.” 

“Well,” Cappy piped up, greatly relieved to discover 
Matt was facing the tragedy so optimistically, ‘“‘we might 
do worse than hope. Wire the State Department, Matt; 
and in the meanwhile, cheer up, sonny, and trust in the 
luck of Alden P. Ricks. I remember Capt. Noah 
Kendall— peace to his ashes—used to say to me: ‘Mr. 
Ricks, if you ever fell into Channel Creek at low tide you'd 
come up with a pearl necklace wrapped round your ankle, 
and you'd be smelling like a spray of lemon verbena.’ 
Cheer up, Matt! What though the cause be lost, the Nar- 
cissus is not lost—yet. The Celtic troops remain, and 
from now on my war cry is going to be - 

“Ireland Uber Alles,”” Matt Peasley suggested. 

“You're blamed whistlin’!”’ said Cappy Ricks. 

So Mr. Skinner was called into consultation, and he and 
Matt Peasiey and Cappy framed a heart-rending telegram 
to the Secretary of State, who consulted with the Secretary 
of the Navy, who wired the Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany that he was sorry but he didn’t have as much as a 
rowboat in the South Atlantic to save their steamer Nar- 
cissus, and would they please keep still about it, since a 
noise like that, unless absolutely based on facts—and he 
understood their wail to be based on suspicion— would 
tend to create additional friction in an international com- 
plication already strained to the breaking point. Where- 
upon Cappy Ricks flew into a rage and immedi- 
ately dictated a long letter to his congressman 
and United States senator, urging them to bat- 
tle to the last trench in the campaign for a two- 
power navy. 

Time passed. Then suddenly the world 
rocked with the news of the annihilation of the 
German Pacific fleet off the Falkland Islands. 
Cappy Ricks and Matt Peasley read the horrid 
tale in the morning papers as they sat at break- 
fast, and immediately both lost all interest in 
food. Like two mourners about to set out for 
the morgue to identify the corpse of a loved one 
recently killed by a taxicab, they drove down to 
the Blue Star offices, where immediately upon 
arrival something terrible in Mr. Skinner's face 
brought on palpitation of Cappy Ricks’ heart 

“Skinner, my dear boy,”’ he chattered, “have 
you any news?” 

“Not yet, sir,” murmured Mr. Skinner bro- 
kenly, “‘but soon! The British consul wants 
you toring him up. Hesays he’s had a wireless 
from H. M.S. Panther, off the Falkland Islands, 
and he thinks it will be of interest to you.” 

“Is my Narcissus confiscated?”’ Cappy and 
Matt cried in chorus 

““I—I don’t know,” Skinner faltered. “I just 
didn’t have the courage to pursue the matter 
further. The British consul said she was cap- 
tured, but as for confiscation * 

“Idiot! Bonehead!” rasped Cappy. “My 
Narcissus is gone—gone! Oh, Lord! Matt, you 





“There's Something Wrong 
in This Ship. I Feet it in 
Me Bones" 
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ring up the British consul— I'm an old man—Skinner 
my dear chap, forgive my harsh language Have you 
a little drop of whisky in the office?” 


x 
APT. MICHAEL J. MURPHY ’S futile ‘tears of 
rage having dried almost as quickly as they came, 
he crawled painfully out of his berth and lighted a 
match, to discover he was a prisoner in his own 
stateroom. He turned another electric switch, but 
still the room remained in darkness. 

“Sneaking out of Pernambuco with the lights 
doused,” he soliloquized. Then he remembered a 
little stump of candle he kept in his desk for use when 
heating sealing wax, so he lighted the candle and by 
its meager rays took an inventory of his features in 
the little mirror over his washstand. 

“By the Toe Nails of Moses,” he soliloquized, 
““somebody’s sea-boots did that, and if I ever find out 
who was wearing them at the time there'll be a fight 
orafootrace. I’m a total wreck and no insurance 
yes, thank God! There’s the ship’s medicine chest.” 

Having spent the greater portion of an adventur- 
ous career far from medical aid in time of bodily stress, 
Michael J. was, as most shipmasters are, rather 
adept in rough-and-tumble surgery. His compact 
little library contained a common-sense treatise on 
the care of burns, scalds, cuts, fractures and the few 
minor physical diseases that sailors are heir to, and 
in accordance with immemorial custom he, as master of the 
ship, was the custodian of the medicine chest. So he washed 
the gore from his face, disinfected his split lip and patched 
himself up after a fashion. The bullet wound in his left 
shoulder proved to be a flesh wound, high up, so he cleaned 
that and decided his left wing would be in fair fighting 
order within a few days. Then he undressed and said his 
prayers, with a special invocation for help from his patron 
saint, holy Saint Michael the archangel. Evidently Saint 
Michael inclined a friendly ear, for it is a curious fact that 
no sooner had his namesake risen from his marrow bones 
than a curious sense of peace and comfort stole over him. 
As in a vision he saw Herr August Carl von Staden stand- 
ing on the bridge, bound at ankle, knee and hand and 
with a rope round his neck. From the supercargo’s neck 
the rope led aloft through a small snatch-block fastened 
to the end of a cargo derrick and thence to the drum of 
the forward winch—a device which had been known to 
hoist with a jerk objects several tons heavier than Herr 
August Carl von Staden! This picture thus conjured in 
Murphy’s imagination was so real he was almost tempted 
to recite the litany for the dying! 

“*T would have been better for them had they killed me 
dead and hove my carcass overboard,” he decided. “The 
fact that they didn’t, but took the trouble to carry me to 
my own bed and lock me in, is proof that they'll not murder 
me now—so I'll not worry. I'll have every beer-drinking, 
sausage-making son of a sea-cook begging me for mercy 
before the week is out. I'll just lie low and rest up a bit, 
and by the time we're off Rio I'll drop on them like a toy 
mast ina typhoon. Then with the he Ip of the two China 
men, the steward and Reardon 'twill not be hard to rur 
her into Rio. I wonder if that pirate frisked me of my five 
thousand.” He searched through his clothing and wa 
amazed to discover that the bills were still in his possessior 

“T’ll give them back in the morning,” he concluded. “I 
had a pistol in the drawer of my desk and a rifle in that 
locker”’; and in the wild hope hat his luck 
still held he searched eagerly for both. They 
were gone. 

Nevertheless, Michael J. Murphy smiled 
as he wrapped a wet towel round his throb- 
bing head, for he had already decided upon 
his plan of campaign for re- 
gaining command of his ship, 
a coup for which he required 
no weapon more formidable 

















than! native ints rence As he sar groaning 
arms of Morphe however, even a Digger Indian would 
have realized that lor the next two weeks the master of the 
Narcissus would be unable to defend } ell aga 4 ! 
may armed with a ppe Neverthele he indomitabi« 
fe V, With thea izing mist { his race, | alren 
decided to attack and subdue, within four days, thirty-six 
husky male énemies; whict lends some « r to the ott 
repeated declaration that an Irishman fights best when he 
is on his back with his opponent feeling for his windpip 
When Michael J. Murphy awoke it was broad daylight 
and Herr August Carl von Staden was standing over hin 
The supercargo was clad In an immaculats iit of white 


flannels and was looking as fresh as new paint 

“Can it be possible Murphy queried in amazeme 
‘Upon my word, friend pirate, I had flattered myself I'd 
tucked you away for a couple of days at least.’ 

“The excellent Mr. Henckel tells me I was out for ter 
minutes from that solar-plexus blow you landed,” Mr 
Von Staden replied in tones of mingled admiration and 
friendliness. “And of course you cannot see how sore my 
ribs feel I take it rather ill of you to have cked me 

‘Kicked you! I wish I'd killed you! And, speaking of 
Kicked me Who was it?’ 


“Upon recovering consciousness,’’ the supercargo replied 


} 
| KS, Somebody certal 


with some embarrassment, “I was overcome with fury 
You were lying on the floor of your stateroom, where Mr 
Schultz and Mr. Henckel had hurriedly tossed you—so I 
came in and kicked you.” 

“T never kicked you in the face,"” Murphy complained, 

“No, but you flattened my nose with your code book 

“Well, I'll admit a good smack on the nose does make a 
man mad. But you shot me in the shoulder 
do your lungs hurt when you breathe, Dutchy 

“No. Do yours?” 

‘A slight tickle. I think you caved in my superst 
ture. Who jumped on me from the top of the hous« 

“The second mate.” 

“He dislocated my shoulder. I can wiggle my fingers, 
so I know itisn’tafracture. Suppose you take off your shoe, 
sit at the foot of my bed, put your foot under my right arm 


By the way, 





pit and press, and at the same time pull on my right a 
“ Delighted, I’m sure,”’ declared Herr von Staden in his 
charming Oxford accent, and forthwith snapped Michael J 
Murphy’s shoulder into place with great dexterity 
“Thank you,” the skipper answered, and wiped the 
beads of agony from his white face. “If you'll frisk my 
trousers over there on the settee you'll find the five thou- 
t don’t 
I never intended to keep it. I was suspicious of 
you and your confounded cablegrams, and I had to have 





sand dollars you gave me to sell out my owners 
want it 


a reasonable excuse to go ashore and cable my owners for 
confirmation. The bribe furnished that excuse. I suppose 
you thought I'd fallen for your game 
“I must confess your attitude completely deceived ms 
“Thanks for the compliment. And now, if you don’t 
mind, suppose you tell me something: Was it a German 
agent who put the bug in my ear about hiring the crew of 


that interned German liner in San Francisco? 

“| greatly fear it was,’’ Von Staden answered smilingly. 
“The re is an old man who presides over the destinies of 
the Blue Star Navigation Company a 

“You mean Cappy Ricks?” 

‘I believe that is the name He has a reputation for 
being at once the most reckless spenathriit and the most 
painstaking money 
saver in the world 
He is always preach- 





ing economy 

“And well I know 
it. If he hadn't 
preached it, Captain 
Pe asiey W yuld never 
have stood for thi 
rabble your friend 
wished on me 





“Mr. Schultz, the Things I'm Going to Do to You 


Would Make the Devil Blush" 


N 
ope 


The supereargo chuckled. ‘We wanted the largest 
vessel we could find,” he explained; “‘and when it was 
reported to us that the Blue Star Navigation Company’s 
Narcissus was going from San Francisco to the West Coast 
and thence to New York with nitrate, we decided to get 
her. We investigated you. Your name is Michael J. 
Murphy; naturally we knew you were Irish; and the 
[rish— your kind of Irish—are not sympathetic toward the 
cause of Merry England. The same held true of your chief 
engineer, Mr. Reardon. We knew of the passion of this 
iteresting person, Cappy Ricks, for cutting down expenses. 
We knew you and Reardon were new to your jobs and 
would be likely to consider any reasonable plan for elimi- 
nating expense in your respective departments, in the 
hope of pleasing your employer. So the suggestion that 
you ship our people was made to you and Mr. Reardon, 
and you accepted it with alacrity. The rest was very 
easy. We got in touch with your New York agents 
through some friends of ours in very good standing there, 
and they were enabled to charter the ship merely by offer- 
ing an extraordinary freight rate. They purchased the 
eargo of coal and sold it to us at a nice profit, and we 
depended on your national animosity and racial sympathy, 
seasoned with a liberal cash subsidy, to enable us to deliver 
it. We preferred to do the decent thing, but in the event 
that you proved unreasonable, we concluded it would be 
wise to have our own people aboard and take the vessel 
away from you. I admit we tried to trick you with the 
Why attempt to conceal the fact now? That 
was unsportsmanlike. However, if the fat is in the fire, as 
you Americans would say, you have put it there by forcing 
my hand.’ 

“Very cleverly done,” quoth Michael J. Murphy. “I 
always admire brains wherever I find them.” 

‘Men in my line of endeavor are trained to provide for 
all conceivable emergencies, captain. I think I provided 
for all of them in the case under discussion. Who, for 
instance, would conceive that you would have taken the 
trouble to cali upon the American consul for the cipher 
message that has caused all this unpleasant row and facial 





cablegrams 





disfigurement? 

‘You have read the translation, of course?’ 

“Naturally.” 

“It is self-explanatory. You intend delivering my 
cargo somewhere off the south coast of Uruguay. May I 
be pardoned for expressing some curiosity as to your plans 
thereafter, my piratical! friend?” 

‘Please do not call me your piratical friend.” 

“Well, you're a pirate, aren’t you?” 

j Morally—no. In times of national 
necessity one’s patriotism—one’s duty to one’s country 
excuses, in the minds of all fair men, the commission of 
acts which ordinarily would bring about the deepest con- 
demnation. I assure you that if we had had the faintest 
hope of doing business in a businesslike way with your 
owners, we should have been happy to pay almost any 
price for their ship, for she carries ten 
thousand tons of coal; and you surely 
must realize, Captain Murphy, how 
limited is the number of ships suitable 
for our purpose under the American 
{ 


“ Legally — yes. 


lag. We were desperate 
‘I believe Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
said something of thesame nature with 


regard to Belgium,” Murphy replied 
hlandly ‘A nation fighting for its 
life is a law unto itself, eh?” 


Self-preservation is the first law of 
human nature,”’ thesupercargo replied. 
All right. Then we understand 
each other. While | decline to ter- 
minate the war between August Carl 
von Staden and Michael Joseph 
Murphy, nevertheless under the law 
you have just cited I believe I'm en- 
titled to breakfast. I’m starved. I 
figured on having supper ashore last 
night. but after I received that cable- 
gram from my owners | forgot all about 
food. Now I’mremembering. I wish 
u'd send the steward in with about 
forty dollars’ worth of spoon vittles. 





ly grinders are very loose,.”” 
Captain Murphy,” his jailer de- 
clared, “do you know you are a very 
wonderful man?” 
All the Murphys are. It runs in 
the blood, like a wooden leg.” 


[ really regret that you are sucha 


wonderful man. If you were not I'd 


give you the liberty of the ship. As it 
is, lcrave your pardon for keeping you 
a prisoner in your stateroom, The 


exigencies of war, you know.” 
“Don’t mention it, Dutchy. For 

When you 

have deiivered this cargo of coal, what 


ow 


do you intend to do with my ship? 


the second time I ask you 
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“We will, in all probability, give you a new crew, and 
the present crew of the Narcissus will go aboard one of our 
warships and thus remove themselves from the reach of a 
possible indictment for piracy and mutiny on the high seas.”’ 

“Where will you get a new crew for me?” 

“Our fleet has sunk a few British tramps in midocean 
during the past sixty days. Naturally they removed the 
crews first. These prisoners are in our way, and the admiral 
will welcome an opportunity: to load them all aboard the 
empty Narcissus, for even prisoners of war must eat, and 
the stores aboard our fleet are more valuable than these 
captured seamen. In obedience to that first law of human 
nature they will not object to working the Narcissus into 
the nearest South American port.” 

“Well, that’s comforting; but for heaven’s sake don’t be 
too much of a hog with my cargo. Leave me enough of it 
to carry my ship to the nearest port. She burns about 
thirty-five tons a day—you might get the dope from 
Reardon.” 

“By all means, captain. Our capture of the Narcissus 
is merely a deplorable national necessity. We would not 
lose her for you for anything.” 

“How about a British cruiser picking her up before we 
make connections with your fleet?” 

Herr von Staden shrugged. “‘That,”’ he replied, “ would 
be the fortune of war.” 

“It would look like the picture of misfortune to me! 
And how about the freight on this cargo you've stolen? 
Don’t my owners get something out of this deal to help 
pay expenses? You're going to play as fair as you can with 
me, aren’t you, Dutchy?” 

“By all means. However, you are evidently in doubt 
as to the real situation. Your charterers are responsible 
to your owners for the freight money. If they do not pay 
it Mr. Cappy Ricks can sue them. As for the cargo, we 
have not stolen it, since one cannot steal that which one 
owns. We paid cash for this cargo before you cleared from 
Norfolk, for our go-between would take no risks what- 
soever.”” 

“IT see. Well, I suppose I'll have to grin and bear it. By 
the way, don’t forget to take back your blood money. It’s 
in my trousers’ pocket.” 

Von Staden was genuinely distressed. “Are you quite 
certain you want me to do that?” he queried. ‘“ Five thou- 
sand dollars is quite a sum for a poor sea captain to toss 
aside so contemptuously. Why not accept it as compen- 
sation for that broken rib, and that bullet I put through 
your left shoulder, the dislocated right shoulder, the loose 
teeth and the split lip? In fact, I am so certain five thou- 
sand dollars will not cover your personal injuries I am 
willing to bea sport and add 
something to the sum.” 

Michael J. Murphy 
grinned—rather a horrible 
grin it was, owing to his 
swollen lip and jaw. 

**Dutchy,” hesaid, “listen 
to me: All the money in the 
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world couldn’t make me be untrue to my salt. And if you 
have any lingering notion that I’m not going to collect a 
million dollars’ worth of satisfaction for the way you've 
acted aboard my ship, I can only say that as a fortune 
teller you’ll never earn enough money to keep yourself in 
cigarettes. You say you have been trained to provide for 
all conceivable emergencies, so I’m advising you, as a 
friend, to brace yourself for the surprise of your life before 
you’re a week older. Have you pondered the possibility 
of sudden death aboard the S. S. Narcissus?” 

“Certainly. Should we be overhauled by a British 
cruiser I should take a short cut to eternity. One naturally 
dislikes the thought of being hanged for a pirate. It would 
be a reflection on one’s family. As for sudden death by 
violence at the hands of any member of the crew of this 
steamship, I should be willing to risk quite a sum of money 
that no such tragedy will be enacted.” 

“Just why?” 

“Well, you'll be safe in this stateroom until I am ready 
to turn your command back to you, and a man with two 
shoulders in the condition of yours is hardly likely to try 
battering down this stout stateroom door.” 

“Correct. And I’m a trifle too thick in the middle to 
think of crawling through the stateroom window.” 

“And if,”’ the supercargo continued, “ you have any idea 
of calling the engine room on that speaking tube and 
soliciting aid from Mr. Reardon, please be advised that 
for the present Mr. Reardon has been relieved from duty 
in the engine room.” 

“So you’ve got Reardon locked up too?” Murphy que- 
ried. “Well! Well! I'd hate to think of being locked up 
and that man Reardon free. However, you need not have 
worried. I'd die before I'd ask that fellow for help—and 
he’d die before he’d give it.” 

“So I understand from the first mate. However, I 
thought it prudent to guard against a temporary truce 
and an alliance for the common interest.” 

“Dutchy,” said the skipper, “‘you’re pretty smart.” 

Von Staden smiled most companionably. “I also took 
the precaution to remove some weapons from your apart- 
ment.” 

“Take anything from me, Dutchy, except my honor, my 
pipe and tobacco and my ship. Take any one of those four, 
however, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul! 
Please hand me that book entitled Backwoods Surgery 
till I see what’s good for a broken rib; then send the stew- 
ard for my breakfast order. After that—well, after that 
you might make your will, Dutchy.” 

“T did that in Pernambuco,” the delightful Mr. von Sta- 
den replied, ‘‘so your advice is wasted.” 

He handed the skipper the book on surgery and went 
out, carefully locking the door behind him. He returned 
presently and stood beside the steward, who thrust his head 
through the stateroom window and desired to know the 
captain's choice of breakfast. 

** A bowl of mush and milk, three soft-boiled eggs and a 
pot of coffee. No toast. Hurry!” 

When the steward returned with the order he was 
accompanied by Mr. Schultz, the first mate. The sight of 
the traitor threw Mike into a furious rage. 

“Mr. Schultz,” he said ominously, “the things I’m going 
to do to you would make the devil blush.” 

“So?” Mr. Schultz replied soothingly. 

“I’m going to hang Von Staden. He’s a pirate, and the 
rule of the Seven Seas is that a skipper hangs a pirate when- 
ever he can lay hands on him. And you know me, Mr. 
Schultz. I’m a devil for etiquette aboard ship. As for 
you, you're only guilty of mutiny, so I’ll content myself 
with tricing you up to the shrouds and flogging you with a 
cat soaked in brine.” 

And so on, ad libitum, ad infinitum. 

Mr. Schultz was frankly mystified. Being a German, he 
did not understand the Irish, although in view of the fact 
that during wartime he had room in his head for but one 
thing—the Fatherland—perhaps the skipper might have 
pardoned his mate the glance of contempt and utter dis- 
gust which the latter now bent upon him. Here was a man, 
Mr. Schultz told himself, who, having stipulated his price 
and struck a bargain, had demonstrated beyond cavil that 
he was not a gentleman, for he had refused to stay bought. 
More, he had basely attacked his benefactor. 

“So?” he repeated. 

“Out, you blackguard, and leave me alone!” Murphy 
yelled. 

“It iss an order dot I stay und see dot der steward shall 
mayg no conversations vatsoefer,”” Mr. Schultz declared 
firmly. 

“Verboten, eh?” sneered the skipper. He had once been 
to Hamburg, and naturally he had acquired the word mos 
commonly used in the German language. 

“Ja,” Mr. Schultz replied placidly, but with an air of 
finality that left no room for further argument. 


” 


xI 
pane in the middle of the afternoon, having chewed 
the bitter cud of reflection and reviewed his situation 
from every possible angle, Mike Murphy came to the conclu 
sion that, for all Terence Reardon’s religious backsliding 
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he might be fairly honest in money matters and possessed 
of a sense of loyalty where his owners’ interests were 
concerned. Also, having found Herr von Staden bluffing 
in one instance it occurred to the captain he might be dis- 
covered bluffing in another—so he resolved to investigate. 
Accordingly at an hour when he knew Terence should be 
in the engine room he took up the speaking tube at the 
head of his bed and blew into it. But no shrill whistle 
signaled his desire in the engine room, and though Michael 
blew until he was red in the face and his lip hurt him cru- 
elly, reluctantly he came to the conclusion that Herr 
August Carl von Staden had the situation very well in 
hand and Terence Reardon in the latter’s stateroom under 
lock and key. 

He was right in one particular: Von Staden had the 
situation very well in hand, but he did not have Terence 
Reardon under lock and key. Murphy had been balked in 
making connections with the unsuspecting Terence for the 
reason that a little ball of cotton waste had very carefully 
been tucked into the tube a few inches back of the whistle 
at the chief's end of the line. Hence in the event that one 
sought to whistle up the other he merely wasted his breath. 
Having learned, on the very excellent authority of both 
men in the case, that they despised each other and were 
not on speaking terms, Von Staden decided that the chance 
of Terence Reardon’s listening to Michael J. Murphy’s tale 
of piracy and mutiny was so vague as to be almost neg- 
ligible. However, he was painstaking and careful in all 
things and never ran any unnecessary risks; consequently, 
just to be on the safe side, he had instructed the first assist- 
ant to plug the speaking tube leading to the skipper’s room. 
And in order to discourage the captain from seeking an 
interview with the chief, Von Staden had told the former 
that the chief was a prisoner. 

Mr. Reardon was too important a personage to be 
deprived of his liberty when nothing was to be gained by 
such action. If he could be kept in ignorance of the state 
of affairs aboard the Narcissus, he would continue to 
attend to business; if the worst came to the worst his 
friendship would be a better asset than his hatred. If he 
grew suspicious and demanded a showdown, Herr von 
Staden would give it to him without reservation and stuff 
his mouth with gold; then, if the chief declined to listen to 
reason, it would be time enough to lock him up. While the 
supercargo would not hesitate to sacrifice his life, his 
liberty or his honor for his country, he was nevertheless 
desirous of being a gentleman if accorded the opportunity. 
And it must be admitted he had found Mr. Reardon 
amusing and vastly entertaining, for the very first night 
aboard, after Mr. Schultz had introduced him to the chief 
and he had presented the latter with a good cigar, Mr. 
Reardon, under the spell of witchery cast by the sea and 
the night, had sat on deck and told the German wonderful 
tales of the fairies in Ireland—this while the skipper was 
ashore. In particular he told Von Staden the tale of the 
fairy queen with the iron hand. 

“Her hand,” said Terence, ‘“‘was as beautiful as ye'd 
find in a day’s thravel, an’ twas herself that’d dhrive men 
crazy afther wan look at her. An’ she was good to the 
poor, but divil a bit av love did she have for a redcoat. 
Whin she’d take human form an’ a bowld buck av a British 
dragoon would come making love to her, ’tis herself would 
say to him: ‘Captain, alannah, would ye oblige me wit’ 
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a dhrink av wather?’ An’ whin he turrned to dhraw the 
wather, she’d breathe on her hand—like that—an’ imme- 
jiately ’twould turrn to iron an’ wit’ wan blow she'd knock 
his brains out. Sure they found the bodies all over Ireland, 
but divil a man, woman or child could they ever convict 
av the murrder. For why? Why sure, the minute she'd 
killed a redcoat she’d breathe on her hand again, an’ 
immejiately twas flesh an’ blood agin!” 

No, decidedly it would not do to imprison this excellent 
fellow. Von Staden had read fairy tales as a boy, but 
never had he met a man who could tell them like Terence 
Reardon. A hard-headed, highly intelligent chief engineer 
of a big tramp steamer telling tales of the fairies! Von 
Staden couldn’t understand it. It was so childish—and 
yet there was nothing childish about Terence Reardon 
The German wondered if Terence Reardon believed in 
the fairies and finally he asked him pointblank if he did; 
whereupon Terence turned a solemn eye upon him and 
replied: 

“Why, av course I do not. Do you think I’m a blubber 
jack av a bhoy? But isn’t it pleasant to talk about them 
whilst wan has nothing betther to do? Sure, whin I'm 
lonely at night I think up new fairy tales to tell to the 
childhren whin I come home from a v’yage.”’ 

So that was the Irish of it! Strangely enough it did 
not occur to the practical German that an individual with 
an imagination like that, on such an expedition as the 
present, was the most dangerous person imaginable to be 
given the freedom of the ship. 

So passed twelve days and nights. Mr. Schultz kept 
in his pocket the key to the captain’s stateroom, and 
consequently was always present when the little cockney 
steward brought the prisoner his meals, tidied up the 
stateroom and made up the captain’s bed. The captain 
spent most of his time lying on his uninjured side and 
remained very quiet, for the fractured rib, which had 
received no attention, was causing him a great deal of 
suffering. Neither did the bullet wound in his shoulder 
heal cleanly, for the reason, unknown to the captain, that 
the bullet had carried with it into the muscle a fragment of 
Michael J.’s undershirt. 

However, his physical sufferings were as nothing com- 
pared with those he experienced mentally. He had hoped 
to be in fair fighting condition within a week at the latest. 
Wrapped in paper and tucked away in back of the ship's 
safe he had a silver-hilted stiletto he had taken away from 
a cutthroat who had tried to rob him once in Valparaiso 
and with this weapon he had planned to cut away the lock 
on the stateroom door. And once outside 

What Michael J. Murphy did not know was that when 
one has dislocated one’s shoulder one will do very little 
wood-carving during the three subsequent weeks. It 
almost broke the skipper’s heart to think he had made 
a threat in good faith and was balked from making it good 

During this entire period Mr. Reardon was going about 
his duties as usual, in absolute ignorance of the state of 
affairs about the ship, for he was an innocent, trustful sort 
of fellow, and to a born romanticist like Terence the fairy 
tale which Mr. Schultz had spun at breakfast the morning 
after leaving Pernambuco was not at all difficult of assimi 
lation. It appeared—according to Mr. Schultz—that the 
skipper had gone ashore for a night of roystering, and upon 
returning to the ship about midnight, in a wild state of 








intoxication, had become involved in an altercation with 
the launchman over the fare. In the resultant battle the 
skipper, in his helpless condition, was being terribly beaten 
by the vicious Pernambucans; hence one could scarcely 
blame him for drawing a pistol and shooting the launch- 
man—fatally, according to Mr. Schultz. Of course, after 
that, to have lingered longer inside the three-mile limit 
would have been sheer insanity, so Mr. Schultz, taking 
matters into his own hands, had up-hooked and skipped with 
doused lights from the jurisdiction of the Pernambuco 
police 

“And how did the skipper come out of all this?" Mr. 
Reardon had inquired anxiously 

“He iss in rodden shape,” Mr. Schultz had declared 
‘Von of hiss angles vos brogen, und he vos cut mid a 
knive preddy deeb, but noddings to worry aboud Der 
only drouble iss der dooty of navigading der shib fa 
double on der segond mate und me.” 

“*Make him pay ye overtime out av his own wages, the 
wurthless vagabone!"’ Mr. Reardon had urged May he 
walk wit’ a limp for the rest av his days 


bad cess to hin 
I've a notion, Misther Schultz, that lad'll never comb his 
hair gray 

Mr. Schultz nodded lugubriously; then he glanced up 
and caught the little cockney steward staring at him so 
balefully he realized he must have speech in private with 
the steward. Consequently he lingered at table unt 
Mr. Reardon finished his breakfast and went below; 
whereupon Mr. Schultz intimated to the steward, in his 
direct, blunt fashion, that for the remainder of the voyage 
Riggins—for that was the steward’s name—was to cor 
sider himself deaf, dumb and blind; the penalty for 
reconsideration within the hearing of Mr. Reardon being 
a swift and immediate excursion, personally conducted | 
Mr. Schultz, to Davy Jones’ locker! Following this 
earnest exhortation Riggins, never a robust person mer 
tally or physically, came abruptly to the conclusion that 
this was one of those occasions where silence . if not exact y 
golden, was at least to be preferred to great riches 
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T MAY appear strange that during the twelve days 

and nights that Michael J. Murphy lay on his bed of 
pain Terence Reardon did not once pass the little open 
Not, however, that 
the latter watched for him, for he did not. He-believed 
that Reardon, like himself, was a prisoner 
the chief passed the window and had the captain observed 
his passing, the complacence of Herr von Staden and lis 


window of the skipper’s stateroom 


althoug! , bad 


patriotic company would have received a jar much earlier 
in the voyage 


Unfortunately, however, for Murphy’s plans, the chief 
stateroom was located in the after part of the house and 
on the side opposite to the skipper’s, and following their 
brief spat through the speaking tube Terence Reardon had 


confined himself exclusively to his engine room and that 
portion of the ship along which he must of necessity pa 
when going to and from his stateroom. He told himself it 


was the part of wisdom for one of his feroc 1ous temper t 


avoid the occasions of sir Certainly it would be hard t 
pass the skipper’s stateroom without looking in, part j 
larly since in these warm latitudes the door would probat 
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practically ceased to be. There are times when we 

feel inclined to class her with the fables of history, 
giving her a place somewhere between wooden nutmegs 
and the witch-burners of Salem. 

Take our own village of Hoxsie, for instance. Major 
Guerin’s wife tries her very hardest to keep a girl, per- 
haps because the major is general manager of the gun 
factory and has the only limousine in our part of the 
county. If anywhere, then, you would expect the major 
to have at least one of those traditional hired girls— 
thin, straight-fronted, vowing “I swan” in nasal tones 
and making heavenly pies. Asa matter of fact, however, 
Mrs. Guerin gets her help through an em- 
ployment agency in Hartford. I can’t re- 
call how many maids they have had in the 
last three years, but I do remember that, 
of the last three, the first stole the major’s 
gold watch and wasn’t prosecuted, because 
she also took his toupees; the second was a 
negress who left because she was the only 
ye of her color in Hoxsie; and the third 
had graduated from a domestic-science 
course and thought she ought to get about 
the same wages as a trained nurse. For 
my part, I was inclined to agree with the 
graduate, but Mrs. Guerin most decidedly 
didn’t. The expert stayed one night and 
then the major sent his car round for 
Ma’m Bazin. 

And that, in fact, is the custom with all 
When our womenfolks are over- 
with housework we send or 
write for Ma’m Bazin. As you may have 
guessed from her name she is French, one 
of the many thousands who have come 
down here by way of Canada, attracted 
by our higher wages and the more equable 
climate. Indeed some of our villages in 
Eastern Connecticut are as much French 
as American, and when you ride along 
their Main Streets and look at the signs 
on the stores, you will see as many 
Greniers and Despathys as Smiths and 
Browns, as many Goyettes as Robinsons. 

But to return to Ma’m Bazin. 

If you looked the world over it is doubt- 
ful if you would find a maid-servant so 
diametrically opposite to the hired girls 
described in the old New England legends. In the first 
place, although graceful in her movements, Ma’m Bazin 
has a cireumference like Falstaff, though she will never 
admit she is fat. And instead of being cautious of speech, 
she has a tongue that stops at nothing and ornaments 
everything it touches. And instead of being country- 
shy, she is as sophisticated as many a European guide. Yet 
with it all, and despite the additional fact that she is 
terribly marked from the smallpox, Ma’m Bazin still pre- 
serves the elusive gift of charm. For myself I have a 
theory that at one time she was on the stage and has either 
played tragic parts in comedies or comic parts in tragedies; 
but that has really nothing to do with my present story. 
I mention it only so you may better understand her. 

And now, without further introduction, I will tell you 
that Ma’m Bazin came to our house two days last week 

to help with the work,” and while she worked she talked. 


L OUR part of Connecticut the “hired girl’’ has 


of us. 
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| SHOULD have been to-day—said Ma’m Bazin—at the 
domicile of Miss Putnam, but she is consume with such a 
curiosity that it does not please me to go— if only I have the 
least excuse. Such questionings! Such cross-examinations! 

You were at the minister’s last week?” she would ask 
me. ‘Did they have meat for dinner? Was it mutton 
or beef? Does the minister’s wife still wear that old red 
wrapper for her breakfast?"’ And so on, and so on, all the 
day long. My poor head she rings like many bells, and I 
think to myself: “‘Grdce ad Dieu, you have never led a 
husband to the haltar, or he would put the mustard on 
your nose!” 

Some days | tempt myself to tell her of Miss Hopkins, 
und the devilish fix she got herself in by her passion for 
But I restrain myself, thinking I punish her 
more severely by giving her nothing to run round and bark 

ke a leetle dog in the nighttime when the moon she is full. 

Now you, with yourselves, you ask me no questions. 
You do not say: ““Oh, Ma’m Bazin, is it true that Miss 
luttle wear black lingerie to save the wash?"’ You do not 

ry, “Oh, Ma’m Bazin, did the Thompsons ever hear of 
Margaret's beau who went away so strangely and never 
came back, but leave her in the solitude lamenting?" And 
x0 | like to come with you and do my bettermost, and so I 
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will teil you about Miss Hopkins, a thing Miss Putnam 
could never draw from me with a team of wild horses. 

Perhaps you do not know Miss Hopkins, Miss Priscille 
Hopkins, who dwells with her sister next door to the gen- 
eral store in Westbury. Of a leanness she is— Miss Pris- 
cille—with her hair brushed flat and likes to dress in black 
with a leetle white collar and no figure at all in her form. 
One might see her and say: ‘She has chasten the spirit 
and mortified the flesh. In this one there is no more 
passion. The fire is quench—extinguish forever.” 

But, eh, mesdames!—and you, m’sieur, I did not know 
you were with yourself—there are fires and fires. Some 
things burn before our eyes, like a fire in a grate, proper 
and nice and always under control. But other things we 
mus’ take great care and cover with sod and wet leaves, so 
that a stranger going by will say: “Of a truth, there is no 
fire here.” But underneath the covering the fire smolders 
halways, the sod becomes peat, the leaves are dry, so that 
one never knows when the great blaze will arrive. For 
myself, give me the fire I can see so natural in a stove and 
not a flame in ambush. 

I have not been at the Hopkins more than two, three 
times when I know what are the ruling passions of Miss 
Priscille’s life. They are curiosity and a miser. 

Ma foi, the curiosity! If one passes the house she runs 
to the window, kneels down and peep through the curtain. 
“It is Miss Perkins,” she would say to her sister. ‘“‘ M-m-m. 
She has turn her belt again. She is going to the store. I 
wonder what she wants so quick that she cannot wait for 
the order man. M-m-m. Here she come out again and has 
four quarts of something in a paper bag. It is not potatoes, 
because they grow their own and have twelve bushel in the 
cellar. It is not onions, because she bought two pecks from 
Tillinghast last week. Eh! She put her hands in the bag 
and place something in her mouth! Eh! She eject it with 
force and shake her head with a shiver! I know! I know! 
C-r-a-n-b-e-r-r-i-e-s! Then she bought one of Fred Cone’s 
turkeys—he was in here this morning—and something tells 
me she bought the one with the crooked chest!” 

And all the hours long it is just like that, except when 
she comes and examines me. “‘How much pork is left in 
Deacon Briggs’ barrel? How many eggs does George 
Gallup get a day? Does Meesis Temple turn her sheets 
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and sew them up the middle?”" She burn herself alive 
with curiosity. It is her ruling passion. 
And, oh, what amiser! Oh, dear! ‘ Will you bring 
your own dinner, Ma’m Bazin? I declare, our stove 
lining is falling in and the man he does 
not come to fix it.””. And you know 
what she does with the peel of potatoes? 
She wash them and boil them and mash 
them and strain them, and then—ma 
foi!—she make a potato pie! Every 
bit of string that comes in the house, 
shesavesit. ‘‘Some day,” shesay, “this 
will save me five cents.” Every bit of 
wrapper paper that comes in the house 
she folds it away. ‘“‘Some day,” she 
say, ‘“‘I may need this wrapper and here 
it will be.” Every day she reads the 
Boston paper and puts it away ina pile. 
“*Some day,”’ she say, “‘ this file of news- 
paper will be worth much money.” And 
so she sits like a spider in her web, and 
stores away dead flies. 

The other Miss Hopkins—the sister 
who lives with her—is Miss Eliza. Eh, 
the poor old maid! Sheis fat, mesdames, 
fat and helpless, and my heart goes out 
to her as she sits halways in her chair, 
rocking herself with an empty heye, 
exhausted and sad because she has 
waited so long for him who has never 
come. For three, four years she has not 
gone out of the yard, but sits nearly all 

the day long rocking herself in her chair —rock, rock, rock 
and out of the fatness of her face she contemplates destiny 
with eyes like a puzzled baby who is soon about to weep. It 
must be a terrible thing, mesdames— your pardon, m’sieur 
to be an old maid if you are not content with the rdle. 

One day I had gone to the Hopkins’ to sew and we sit in 
the south room, where the light is the best. For myself I 
hear no one approaching, but Miss Priscille has an ear like 
a hawk, for all at once she run to the window and down 
on her knees to peep unashamed. She stays for long and 
when she comes back she says: “That new man has come, 
the one who bought the Miller place, but I think I have 
seen him before. He has been to the post office and 
nobody seem to know him yet, but where— where— where 
have I seen his face before?” 

Miss Eliza says nothing, but goes on rocking, the points 
of her rocker rapping on the floor like fate might rap on 
the ribs of a femaie elephant with no imagination except to 
eat her hay and slowly swing herself and draw deep sighs 
and shoo-shoo the flies with her ears. But fate neverthe- 
less, m’sieur! 

Miss Priscille put her sweater on, the morning being 
coolish. ‘‘Where are you going?”’ ask Miss Eliza. “‘To 
the post office,”’ replies Miss Priscille. “I want to know 
who he is.””. So out she goes, her curiosity driving her like 
a whip, and when she come back she put a stamped 
envelope on the desk and I see this has been her excuse. 
“Well, I know as much as anybody knows,” she say. “‘ His 
name is Tucker. Single man and has plenty of money. 
He ask Tom Brown this morning if he know where he can 
get a housekeeper.” 

For a very short moment then Miss Eliza cease to rock. 
“How old is he?” she asked. “ About forty-five, I guess,” 
say Miss Priscille, “‘ but where—where— where have I seen 
his face before?"’ Miss Eliza goes on rocking. She and 
her sister are also about forty-five. 

All the rest of the morning Miss Priscille is preoccupied, 
disengage from what is going on, her heye turned inward 
as though it searches her memory. “No,” she say to her- 
self once, “‘it wasn’t at Aunt Sarah's funeral.” And “No,” 
she say to herself again, “it wasn't at the Wauregan 
Grange."’ Suddenly she jump up and I hear her in the 
next room, turning over the files of newspapers. “I think 
I saw his picture in the paper,” she cry out, “and it 
wasn't so very long ago either.” Miss Eliza say nothing, 
but keeps on rocking, and once at the back of a rock I see 
her throw up her feet a little and look with disfavor at her 
slippers of black felt. “‘Ah-ha,”’ I think, “to-morrow you 
will wear your shoes of patent leather.’’ For God knows, 
there is halways hope. But almost while I entertain the 
thought Miss Priscille comes out of the next room with a 
paper in her hand, and I never see such a look of exalta- 
tion as I see on her face that moment. “ Ah-ha!” I think 
to myself again, “‘you have found out where the devil 
takes his snuff!’’ And I stitch away with a pleased com- 
posure, waiting for the next which is to come. 

“Eliza,” say Miss Priscille, “you can say what you like, 
but that man is Barrows the Bigamist! Now!” And she 
show her sister the newspaper which presents the photo- 
graph of a middle-age gentleman with a long, thin nose 
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and a most coquettish whisker. “I declare,” say Miss 
Eliza, stopping her rocking for once, “does he look like 
that?” “All but the whisker,”’ say Miss Priscille, “and 
that he has shave away.”’ But with half a heye I see that 
Miss Eliza is doubtful of the theory. “* You will wear your 
shoes of patent leather all the same,”’ I think to myself. 

Perhaps M’sieur remembers John J. Barrows the 
Bigamist. He was about two years ago and the papers are 
full of him. Eight wives he had married, all elderly ladies 
with money, and every wife has been deserted as soon as 
he gets the cash. The last was near to New Orleans, and he 
had robbed her pretending he was a burglar. Not dreaming 
who he was she had shot him across the chest—so—and 
pulled the handkerchief from his face. In the excite- 
ment he got away with the money, though losing much 
blood; and being a spirited madame, as you may discern, 
she offered a thousand dollars reward and put his picture 
in the paper. Then other wives, seeing the picture, have 
made complaint, till eight in all were counted; and that 
was Barrows the Bigamist. The Boston paper which Miss 
Priscille read had a full account, with a big picture of 
3arrows the Bigamist and eight little pictures of the eight 
poor ladies surrounding him like tears round a sin. The 
paper gives the name and address of each of his wives, and 
every one is in a village and every one has been an old maid 
till Barrows had come and make soft eyes. 

At last Miss Priscille gets through reading and telling 
about it, and Miss Eliza takes the paper and looks at the 
picture of Barrows. “I don’t believe it’s him,” she say. 
‘But how can you say so, when you have not seen him 
yet?” demand Miss Priscille in surprise. “I don’t care,” 
say Miss Eliza, “‘I don't believe it’s him, and what's more, 
you can’t make me believe it either!”’ and she start at her 
rocking again with the grim precision of one whose mind 
is made up after the manner of mules. 

For me, I say nothing, but when Miss Eliza dress herself 
that afternoon, she put on her shoes of patent leather and 
request me to lace them for her in secret, because herself 
she cannot bend without empurpling her visage and mak- 
ing her breath go “ Puff-puff-puff"’ like the little dog who 
has run too far. She is also wearing a lilac dress which 
does not suit her so badly as you might guess. “I think,” 
she say, “this afternoon I will rake the leaves on the lawn. 
I think,”’ she say, “‘the exercise will be of a beneficial.” 
“Yes, do,” say Miss Priscille, “and then if Barrows the 
Bigamist goes to the post office this afternoon, you will see 
him pass and can judge for yourself 7 

Miss Priscille is also dressed to the nines and she seats 
herself at the desk to write a letter. ““‘To whom do you 
write?” ask Miss Eliza. “‘To Oncle Henry,” say Miss 
Priscille, looking with consciousness down her nose, “it is so 
long since he has had a letter.”” But I—I do not deceive 
myself. *‘Ah-ha!” I think, “‘ Miss Priscille is going to the 
post office this afternoon, thinking to meet M. Barrows 
face to face. Then she will study him with much intentness 
and hurry back to make comparison with the photograph.” 

At Westbury, m’sieur—your pardon, mesdames—the 
afternoon mail comes in at five o’clock. Behold then, at 
five minutes to five Miss Eliza is out on the lawn in her 
lilacs and patent leather, as though raking the leaves; and 
Miss Priscille is upstairs watching the Miller house through 
a window like the beautiful 
legend of Ste. Anne in the belfry. 
Suddenly I hear her come down in 
a burst of speed and out of the door 
she sets foot for the post office. 
“*Ah-ha,”’ I think, “‘the bigamist 
draws near,” and I too begin to 
watch at the window, feeling a 
warm excitement in the adventure. 
A middle-age man comes 
sauntering along and, 
for myself, I do not es- 
teem him highly because 
he exhibits two faults 
which I do not like in a 
man. He has bold teeth 
and smiles too much at 
nothing. While I am 
noting the long, thin 
nose and shrubby eye- 
brows he bows at Miss 
Eliza as a new neighbor 
will, and through the 
open window I hear him 
say: “A beautiful day, 
madam!” Miss Eliza 
swell with gratification, 
and though she is not 
of a sufficient quick wit 
to make a repartee, I 
know she will pass a 
night of sentimental 
pleasure, thinking of 
how she might have 
made exquisite answer 
to his gallantry. Pres- 8 
ently he return with his 
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mail beneath his arm, and again he pass the pleas: 
with Miss Eliza, who in the meantime, I see, has alread) 
been studying how best she might have respond to his 
previous advance. “I wish I had such a maple tree,”’ said 
he, to which she made coquettish answer: “If it doesn’t 
rain to-night ” her shrill soprano trembling with 
hope and a nervousness. He look at her with apprecia- 
tion and saunters on, still smiling at nothing but more 
than before. Presently Miss Eliza come back to her rock- 
ing chair, and in the gladness of her heart she sing a little 
“In the prison cell I sit, thinking, mamma dear, of thee,’ 
and when she come to the chorus “Tramp—tramp 
tramp—the boys are marchers,” she rock herself in time 
to the marching and gradually elevates herself to the 
fortissimo. She is in the second verse hen Miss Priscille 
returns with the nose of one who has news to tell, and Miss 
Eliza cease her song and look as though her face were made 
of wood 

“Well?” say Miss Priscille, “‘did you see him?” “ Yes,” 
say Miss Eliza with a shortness. “And so did I,"’ say Miss 
Priscille, “for nearly a minute I speak to him in the post 
office. It’s Barrows the Bigamist all right. I knew it was, 
same features and everything.” “Oh, no,” say Miss 
Eliza, “‘ Barrows the Bigamist has a whisker."’ ‘“‘ He would 
1aturally shave it when he hide himself from justice,” say 
Miss Priscille, “because he has no whisker, why it proves 
it all the more.” “I tell you it isn’t him,” say Miss Eliza 
“Don’t make of yourself a fool!"’ In the fatness of her 
face I see her eyes shine with anger and I think of what a 
wise Frenchman has written: “‘There are few things so 
terrible as an angry sheep.” 

“He call himself ‘Meester Tucker,’” continue Miss 
Priscille, “‘and when I have made more friends with him I 
will ask him where he come from and how long he live 
there and such as that. Then if he say: ‘I live nine year 
in New London,’ I will write the New London postmaster, 
and if he say, ‘I do not know any Meester Tucker who 
live here nine year and just move away,’ why then we will 
know it is Barrows for certain.” “I tell you it isn’t him!” 
cry Miss Eliza. ‘‘ Barrows has a scar on his chest,” say 
Miss Priscille in a musing voice, and again, more thoughtful 
than before: “There is a thousand dollars reward for 
him—a thou-sand dol-lars re-ward!"’ 

Ah, mesdames—and you, m’sieur—did I not tell you her 
ruling passion —curiosity and a pinching of the dollar most 
painful? And yet in a way I forgive her for everything, 
because she has never known the grandest passion of all 
which is to love and be loved. Much too many of these 
old maids do I know, and it isn’t their fault. They are 
young and romantic, but the knight comes not on his big 
white horse. And then they are not so young, but more 
romantic, and still the knight most strangely absents him- 
self. Then one day the lady look at herself in the glass and 
perceive the bloom has vanish from the peaches. And 
romance? She makes a mocking of it. But some grand 
passion a woman must have, and when love is denied her 
she turns to curiosity and demands of herself, in every 
direction, that nothing shall be conceal from her. And 
when she knows everything she wants to know more than 
everything, and would give a year of her life to know if 
St. Peter flirt with the angels. 

And so with Miss Priscille. She swear to 
herself that she shall discover Meester 
Tucker is Barrows the Bigamist, but first 
she must gain his confidence in order to ask 
him friendly questions of an artfulness. So 
twice a day she meets him casual at the post 
office and make herself attractive. And 
peste!—say what you will, 
there is something attrac- 
tive in all old maids, a most 
amazing wisdom and a most 
amazing ignorance, and 
often a drollness of thought 
which captivates as much as 
the charm of youth. And 
every day when the weather 
is fine Miss Eliza is out in 
the yard waiting to receive 
a smile of those bold teeth 
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and a chat which warms her 
heart 

“What do you think?” 
cry Miss Priscille, coming 
one day from the post office 
and throwing down her 
paper with excitement. “I 
don’t care what you think,” 
Say Miss Eliza, ‘‘as longs 
you do not think 
Meester Tucker is ar y con- 
nection of that big fool of a 
bigamist “We'll soon 
know now,” say Miss Pris- 
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Secret Government 


HE people of the United States know only a little more 

about what goes on at Washington than about what 
goes on at the seat of British Government. A few out- 
standing exceptional things are briefly reported —especially 
those things charged with a sporting interest, like the 
differences between the President and Congress over armed 
merchantmen. News of a tariff bill, a banking act or a 
shipping bil! gets circulated; but so does news of the big 
outstanding things that happen at Westminster. We get 
a good deal of gossip about what is likely to happen in 
connection with big measures, but of the actual doings of 
Government little is known outside the walls of the Capitol 
and of the Departments. 

For example, a great many people are much interested 
in the appearance of the National Capital. They hope it 
is going to live up to its opportunity of being one of the 
most heautiful cities in the world. From no selfish motive, 
but from national pride and out of a reverent sense of the 
value of beauty, architects, sculptors, landscape garden- 
ers, painters and engineers have especially watched and 
furthered plans to ennoble and adorn the Capital. Com- 
petent bodies have given much study to the subject 
always with a long look to the future splendid city of which 
L’Enfant dreamed when he drew the first plans for the 
first President 

In February of this year the American Institute of Archi- 
tects suddenly discovered, with amazement and dismay, 
that the Government was on the point of erecting a huge 
power plant near the Mall—a great, dauby splotch right 
in the middle of the picture. Remember, this subject of a 
beautiful Capital is one in which a great number of people 
have long been especially interested. The act authorizing 
this power house was passed in June, 1913. Plans had 
been drawn and contracts for the construction actually 
signed. Yet the country had not heard of it. 

The architects, in spite of their special interest in the 
subject and the special attention they had given to it, did 
not know of it. It seems to have been news to the Presi- 
cent himself when a committee hastily waited on him to 
protest. Of course some congressional committeemen 
knew and some officials of the Treasury Department knew; 
but the public had no more knowledge of it than as though 
it had been done by the government of China. 

it is no use blaming the newspapers. They say the 
public is not interested in the proceedings of Government 
except as to a few overshadowing and exciting details, and 
probably they know. But to argue for public diplomacy 
when sc much eise that the Government does is essentially 
secret sounds like poppycock. 


Unsightly Smokestacks 


HE site chosen for the power house that the Government 

purposes building in Washington is not far from the 
Washington Monument. The plans call for four smoke- 
stacks reaching one hundred and ninety-five feet above 
water level and competing with the Monument for the 
visitor’s attention. From the Virginia shore, from Poto- 
mac Park, on which much money is being spent, and to all 


those who enter the Capital from the south, this power 
house would be one of the most conspicuous objects. It 
would be in plain view from the Capitol. 

Of course a power house so situated would be an egre- 
gious mistake—blotting the view and marring the plans 
for a beautiful city as long as it endured. There is still 
time to prevent this mistake. The plans should be 
modified. 

There is no need to blame anybody in particular for the 
mistake. Time out of mind the business of housing the 
Government at Washington has been done, in part, piece- 
meal and hand-to-mouth. The long-range planning has 
always been inadequate to the Government’s needs. The 
surplusage has been taken care of any old way on a policy 
of anything to meet the demands of the hour. In that case 
such an error as this power house might easily occur. 

But the mistake has been discovered in time. It should 
be frankly acknowledged and corrected. A few people 
resent the effort to correct it, as though it involved some 
reflection upon them. They even intimate selfish motives 
on the part of those who have taken the lead in saving 
the Capital from this blot. As between their excited sensi- 
bilities and four one-hundred-and-odd-feet smokestacks 
in the middle of the picture, there is no room for argument. 
The project should be abandoned and another site chosen. 


Loans for Farmers 


ROBABLY the most useful rural-credit system in the 

world is in Germany. That system was worked out, 
launched and carried to success by the rural community 
itself. It is powerful and efficient for that very reason. 
For that reason it has been a sort of sprouting bed for 
agricultural codperation in general. 

True, the German system is impracticable here. Our 
farmers will not coéperate to that extent. Yet we may 
have a rural-credit system that will strengthen the social 
fiber of the rural community and encourage it to further 
coéperation. That system would consist of a series of local 
land-loan banks in which farmers themselves might be 
stockholders. The local institutions would make farm 
loans and pledge them with a central state or regional 
institution that would sell bonds against them; but the 
initial force, the effective management, would lie in the 
communities where the loans were made. 

In distinction from that sort of system there are various 
proposals at Washington which look to dumping the mak- 
ing of farm loans more or less directly upon the Federal 
Treasury. 

The first system says, in effect, to rural communities: 
“Whatever you need, get together, organize yourselves, 
work out a plan, start it going.”” The second says, in effect: 
“Whatever you need, sit down and call for help from 
Washington.” 

The present Congress will probably legislate on rural 
credit; but whether on the first plan or the second, or by 
what compromise between the two, is uncertain. The first 
plan proposes a healthy and helpful growth; the second, 
merely a bunch of barnacles on the Federal Treasury. 


The Plight of Fifth Avenue 


IFTH AVENUE—we mean, of course, that gilded 

extension of Wall Street on Manhattan Island—is 
trying hard to think up a plan by which it can keep from 
ruining itself. The problem is a terrifically difficult one 
and the chances of solving it seem, at this writing, not 
particularly bright. 

From Twenty-third Street up to the Park it is, in its 
dominant characteristic, a street of smart and compara- 
tively small shops. Ground-floor rentals are high; but the 
characteristic Fifth Avenue shop has not much use for 
space above the ground floor. Some time ago enterprising 
landlords began putting up structures suitable for shops on 
the ground floor, with eight or ten stories of lofts above to 
be occupied by manufacturers of clothing, and the like. 

Apparently, in various cases, this combination extracted 
the highest possible rental value from the land; but New 
York has seen that done in other localities. The lofts are 
filled with operatives who choke up the street at morning, 
noon and night. The shopping crowd gets engulfed in a 
mob of lowly persons. The street loses its precious aspect 
of smartness. Shoppers turn to other regions, where they 
do not have to struggle through a crowd. Naturally the 
smart shops follow them. Presently the street is a mere 
haunt of factory operatives, its ground-floor space renting 
at moderate figures to quick-lunch concerns. Its ruin is 
figuratively complete. 

The crucial question is: How can Fifth Avenue escape 
this dire fate? At present, apparently—and probably for 
a good while to come—the landlord can get more rent by 
having shops below and lofts above. That will continue 
until loft development reaches a point where operatives 
drive out the shoppers; and then it will be too late to do 
anything. 

It isa hard problem. True, Europe solved it long ago 
or, rather, Europe never had it; for it never had our theory 
that the man holding title to a certain plot of ground can 
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claim an absolute ownership. It always asserted that a 
public right was superior to the individual owner's private 
right. If it thought ten-story buildings would injure a 
certain street it simply forbade ten-story buildings on that 
street. New York may say there shall be no more loft 
buildings on Fifth Avenue because they would spoil the 
street. But so socialistic, anarchistic and un-American an 
invasion of the landlord's right to get all the rent he can 
seems hardly probable. 


The Reading Habit 


HERE are plenty of bad books for boys and girls; yet 

they hardly constitute the real problem in connection 
with juvenile reading. These books are bad because they 
are useless rubbish, mere husks without nutriment. They 
are bad because they stunt a youthful reader’s taste and 
drug his imagination. They are of the dime-novel sort 
sometimes modernized and most respectably bound in 
cloth. 

But they hardly constitute the real problem—that is, 
the boy or girl who does not even read trash. We would 
rather a boy read dime novels than read nothing. The 
veriest rubbish may supply a foundation for something 
better. It may help to the formation of one of the most 
precious habits any person can form—the habit of relying 
on books as a means of passing a certain portion of every 
average day. 

A reading habit is about two-thirds of education. We 
have never known a person who read much that read much 
trash. Invariably, by our observation, the person who 
reads rot is one who reads little. If we could have a guar- 
anty that a boy was going to spend a couple of hours a day, 
as a customary thing, reading books, we should fee! sure of 
his getting round to real books in due time. 

The Boy Scouts of America have done a good work in 
attacking bad juvenile books and suggesting good ones 
We do not minimize the importance of throwing out the 
bad book and putting a good one in its place. But merely 
seeing that a boy or girl does not read bad books is no dis- 
charge of a parent’s obligation. That may mean simply 
that they read no books at all. 


The Torrens System 


OU buy a town lot. The attorney you employ to 
examine the abstract reports that in 1893 judgment 
was entered against John Smith, who then held title to 
land that was afterward subdivided, one of the subdivisions 
being your lot. That judgment is outlawed, but it was 
never properly released of record. It constitutes a cloud on 
the title. To make a perfect title the vendor must hunt up 
the person to whom the judgment ran and get a release 
You sell a farm. The buyer’s attorney—more particular 
than yours was when you bought the farm—says the prop- 
erty was devised by will in 1884 to four heirs, one of them 
being Minerva Wilson. There is a deed from Minerva W 
Smith and husband. Presumably that is the heir—she 
having married a Smith. But the record does not show it. 
For a perfect title you must hunt her up, or her heirs, and 
get a quit-claim deed. If you cannot do that you must go 
to court with an action to quiet title. 

You are mortgaging your farm. The attorney for the 
insurance company that is making the loan says that in 
1876 the land was deeded to Jeremiah T. Jenks. Twenty 
years later a deed signed by J. T. Jenks purports to convey 
it. But the attorney must have satisfactory proof that the 
J. T. Jenks who signed the deed is the Jeremiah T. Jenks 
to whom the land was deeded. For all he knows it may 
have been a John T. Jenks or a James T., who had no right 
at all to the land. 

Such things bob up every day when real estate is con- 
veyed. An abstract that one attorney will pass as satis- 
factory may be rejected by another, who draws the lines 
finer. Large farm-mortgage concerns are usually very 
strict in that matter. No prudent person will buy a piece 
of real estate until a competent attorney has examined the 
title, from the original Government patent down to the 
moment of transfer. A little flaw far back in the record 
may involve a large expense when the buyer wishes to sell. 
When there is no flaw the cost of transferring real estate is 
far higher than it should be. 

And when the record seems perfect, trouble may arise. 
An Eastern newspaper mentions this case: An extensive 
operator in real estate was supposed to be a bachelor. 
During his lifetime title to lands worth many millions of 
dollars passed through his hands. After his death a woman 
asserted that she had been secretly married to him and was 
his lawful wife for many years. She claimed a dower right 
in all the real estate he had held during those years, and 
her claim cast a cloud on the titles. 

By the Torrens system of registering land titles all this 
vexation, doubt and expense may be avoided. When the 
law is properly drawn, title passes absolutely with each 
valid transfer and there is not a great deal more trouble, 
expense or uncertainty than in indorsing over a check. 
The system is gaining ground in this country, but less 
rapidly than it might. 
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HERE are June 

days, even in 

Chicago, when 
the velvet-fingered 
wind comes in slow, 
languorous gusts; 
when the blood al- 
ternately leaps with 
sudden joy and slows 
down until the lazy 
body yearns to 
stretch itself on the 
green grass in the 
sun-flecked shade of 
the maple tree; when 
the swift impulse to 
leap and gambol like 
the spring lamb is 
most inexplicably 
succeeded by an 
verpowering drow- 
siness, by a wild de- 
sire to yawn and 
expand, and go to 
sleep close, close to 
the bosom of smelly 
old Mother Earth. 

On such a June 
day—much rarer in 
Chicago than else- 
where—a _ violent 
attack of nostalgia 
came over me as I 
started out in the 
morning to sell a 
wringer the in- 
stallment plan. I 
thought of the cher- 
ries ripening on the 
green slopes round 
Gottingen; of the 
peace and dignity 
brooding over the old 
university town; of the long, earnest discussions under the 
linden trees when the bats first ventured out into the warm, 
still air of approaching night. Lifting the wringer into full 
view I sneered at myself. A great disgust with the life I 
vas leading, with the utter lack of effort, aim and goal 
ook possession of me. 

So this was the romance of America! Peddling wringers: 
~urrying a horse; playing poker in a back room with a 
bunch of counter jumpers; fraternizing with mechanics 
and second-rate under the cloak of anarchism! 
Brooding over the situation I wandered down to the !um- 
beryards along the river, chose a sunny spot and sat down 
on a pile of boards to watch the unloading of a lumber 
schooner. 


on 


poets 


Presently I heard someone sit down alongside of me. I 
brooded on. After a long interval a hand touched my arm, 
and a soft, pleading voice said in pure Saxon German: 

“Can't you help me out with a dime, Landsmann? I 

ave not had a warm meal for five days, and I am hungry.” 


An Alliance With Dutch Otto 


URNING round I looked into a pair of round, ingenuous 
brown eyes, owned by asix-footer of most simple counte- 
Except for the little mustache under the short 
nose, it was a boy’s face on a man’s body. I leaned back 
and laughed heartily. The stranger, mistaking the laugh- 
ter’s motive, assumed a humble, beseeching attitude, and 
repeated his request 

‘““What do you do for a living?” I asked sharply, also in 
German. 

“If you can tell me how to make a decent living in America 
without peddling wringers I'll give you a dollar.” 

The beseeching attitude dropped from the tall, lanky 
stranger. He straightened up, leaned back against the 
boards, and lit a cigar. 

“So you want to know how to make a living in America,” 
he said patronizingly, dropping into almost accentless 
English. ‘ Well, I sized you up for a greenhorn. How long 
you been over?” 


nance. 


His assumption of superior knowledge and wisdom irri- 
tated me. 

‘Long enough so I don’t have to beg,” I answered 
testily. Whereupon the stranger became very confidential. 
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They Willingity Made Room for Us Round the Smatt Fire; Nor Did They Refuse to Share the 


‘I didn’t mean any harm,” he apologized 
thought you were down in your luck, like myself. I am 
looking for a partner and I thought maybe we'd hit it off 
together.” 

“A partner for what’ 

“Oh, just for the road. I'm thinking of going out into 
the country pretty soon, and I'd rather have a partner 
along.” 

Otto Bornheim—Lanky or Dutch Otto for short-—was 
the new acquaintance’s name 
clerk in Saxony, and had left behind him an unfir 
normal-school course when he emigrated to America wit 


He was the son of a postal 
shed 


the blessings of his father, a willowware trunk and ar 
ancient rifle. He had gone to Philadelphia, as he had heard 
that hunting and trapping were much better in Pennsylvania 
than in New York. The first buffalo skin, 
left on, was to go to his father. Unfortunately | 
during the closed season for buffalo and bear, and, to tide 


with the hea 





himself over, had to accept a position as bus boy in the 
Germania Club, clearing the tables af the repast f 
the geschwollene swoller Germans, a technical ter 
meaning Americanized Germans of affluence, who, | 
implication, are supposed to be more or less ashamed of 


their status as former immigrants 
Tiring of the obsequious club atmosphere when the cleat 


wind of American democracy filled his nostrils, he had 
fallen heir to the job that seems to be the first-aid statior 
for almost every friendless German immigrant of educa 
tion—he had become porter in asaloon. Thereafter he had 


and clerking to plair 


done many things, from sign painting 
t At the moment 


farm labor; but he had mastered no 
he was taking it easy, lived by “tl 

He grinned amiably when I asked for ar 
the mystic term. 


rade, 
rowing his feet.’ 


explanatior 


“It’s professional slang for high-class begging he 
replied, shifting his long, relaxed body farther into the 
*Just now I’m working the breweries. That's why I’: 
dressed decently. I’ve been over there’’—he jerked 
head in the direction of a group of tall, red buildings and 
I’m resting before I take in the next one. It's a cir 
Any young German who’s had education enough to tell a 


hard-luck story nicely can get from a dollar 
brewery at any time. I got 


another one before the day is over 


up in an) 
and I want 


The only trouble is that 


two over there 





wRiIiGga#a»et 


works speciaily whet 
it rain or now 
and, like as not, you 

“Mutligan’’ get a quarter or 
half.” 

But the police!” I interjecte thinking of the speed 
and unerring precision with which the German authorities 
sup} ressed street begging. 

Otto cackled 

“No use worrying about the cops. They won't bot 
you unless you get too raw. This is a free country, you 
know, and a bum’s vote is as good as a banker The 


OF 
ATED AMERICAN 


‘TELLUS TTRAT EO 8 Yr G 


there aint ef 


brewerles You car 


strike ‘em only once 

a long time I’ve 
done ‘em all in C} 

uwgo and | guess | 
go Dack tothea 


res agar 
Anti ipatir yf 


request for further 


light on the source of 
cash to be obtained 
quickly in animal 
stores, he « tinued 
boastfull 


“ People that hang 
round windows |{ 


of monkeys guinea 


pigs and canaries 
that gush over a cage- 
ful of pups, is soft 

realsoft. All yougot 


to do is to look sicl 
and ragged andd 
and-out, tosidle up to 
the softies Specta 

the women - let i 
a big sigh, clear from 
your boots, and say 
in that nobody-loves 


me, nobody-cares-if 
I-die kind of a voice: 
They don't know 


when they're well off 
The y ve got lots to 
eat they're warm, 
and they're dry as 
toast.’ It aiways 


police don't register you here and take your pedigree wa 


back to Adam, and ask to see yur references and your 
workbook, the way they do ir German) You ca ome 
and go, work for a living, beg for a living, or croak in t 
aiten ist as you please. If you haven't anything pre 
ing that’s holding you here you better come with me and 
take a look at the countr) We can mose back to tow? 
when it get id 


Official Help for the Recording Angel 





TH yng and the short of it is, I went with Otto. It 
a momentous decisior omy mind it was the be 
of nd. It certainly w i have been the end G 
mar The Fatherland does not ea na eata 
grade and the fact of the fa ar t tn ice When t 
recording angel cal the ro { Germa ime I t 
will be light He have before him the minute i i 
record of eve ma fe { } t goings al 
doings, all du ndexed and attested the proper aut! 
itie And the entries on the debit side of the re is ar 
red indelibie inh They cannot be erased () t y i 
they bar the individua wre tevery tur Wherever 
he goe whatever he do he must produce } re 1 if 
t not absolute clear, eve positior un re ' I 
and trust, eve place of fluence and ae eve i 
of promotior barred t He who has stu ed 
ther i ca t craw put q j hange | the 
and nis ame, and beg aret f i { i 
The la { official record at once ler I | 
when the record ipphed faste the sta 
He cannot escay 

There was a black sheep in our fam I kn ‘ 

ain meant. I had not been in America long 
grasp the full meaning of beating bac lhe ud 
often maudlin, charity of America toward it la heep 
had not yet come der my obs at I did not 
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that thousands of Americans had risen from the hobo ranks 
and were proud of the rise. To my German mind the 
descent was final, irrevocable. I went because continued 
existence in Chicago had grown unbearable. My ultimate 
fate had become a matter of despondent indifference. 

it was late in June when, clad in overalls and with our 
smal! hoards sewed safely into the lining of our vests, we 
furtively crossed the maze of tracks in a freight yard on the 
West Side and climbed aboard an empty gondola selected 
by the experienced Otto. I was scared. What if the brake- 
man should force us to jump while the train was in motion? 
What if he should turn us over to an officer? 

Otto laughed at my fears. 

“Don’t worry about those little things,” he said patron- 
izingly, peering cautiously over the wall of the car into the 
darkness, dotted with innumerable green, red and yellow 
tights. “I'll fix him when he comes round. He’s just 
as anxious to get a dollar he doesn’t have to sweat for 
as I am.’ 

So it turned out. Otto unrolled his comforter, removed 
his shoes, put them under his head to serve as a pillow, and 
shortly began to snore. I could not sleep. The hopeless 
It was good to ride through the 
soft June night, even if dust and cinders were falling in 
showers. Chicago and its sordid memories faded farther 
into the past with every mile the busy wheels clicked off. 
Gradually the old imperishable idea of America, the land 
of romance and adventure, emerged from beneath the gray 
layer of my Chicago experiences. Dreaming of the days 
when the smoke of Indian council fires rose over the coun- 
try we were traversing, I dozed off. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day, having success- 
fully crossed the palm of a brakeman with silver, we dropped 
off in the outskirts of a small Indiana country town, close to 
the Ohio line. We struck east along a dusty road, crossed 
a wide pasture and entered a little wood at the side of a 
shallow river. Here Otto left me, directing me to gather 
dry wood and build a small fire in the river sand just below 
the steep, sheltering bank. He was going to throw his feet 
for a hand-out on the neighboring farms. 


depression began to lift 


The Bivouac Under the Bridge 


I IS foraging expedition proved successful. He brought 

half a loaf of bread, a large slice of ham, and a tomato 
can overflowing with fresh eggs, the latter obtained without 
the knowledge and consent of the rightful owners. We 
broiled the ham over the fire, hard-boiled the eggs, keeping 
four of them and half of the bread for breakfast, and pro- 
ceeded to make up for lost sleep. 

The next morning we proceeded in high spirits. The 
road led through a smiling country of wheat and corn and 
orchards; the sun’s heat was tempered by fleecy clouds 
and the wide world lay before us. I was astonished by the 
scarcity of villages and hamlets. Though the soil was rich, 
far better than the sand of the heather country in Northern 
Germany, though tilled fields and pastures filled with stock 
reached to the horizon, the towns were few and far between, 
compared with Germany. 

I asked Otto why all! farmers in America seemed to live 
right on their land like the German Gutsbesitzer—landed 
proprietors instead of building their combined dwellings 
and stables in the villages and going out to their fields 


every day 





Otto did not know and did not care. He had accepted 
the self-contained isolation of the American farm as a 
peculiarity of the country without troubling his brain 
about the underlying reason. Nor could he explain why all 
the roads seemed to run in straight lines, at right angles to 
each other, without regard to the topography of the coun- 
try. But he was certain, though he did not know it from 
personal experience, that our colleagues across the Atlan- 
tic—-the German knights of the road—did not beat their 
way on freight trains. They either walked or traveled 
fourth-class in passenger coaches resembling an American 
box car, with benches running along the side walls. 

Perhaps American railway economics do not admit of 
such a thing; but a rather extensive acquaintance with 
migratory labor in many parts of the United States has 
convinced me that, sooner or later, some form of very 
inexpensive passenger transportation will have to be sup- 
plied in order to shift seasonal labor about the country 
without absorbing too large a share of its earnings. As it 
is, the railroads transport the bulk of the seasonal laborers 
free of charge anyway. 

These reflections, however, did not trouble me as we 
marched along the Indiana highways. It was good to be 
alive and out in the open—until, toward midafternoon, a 
storm came up. We took refuge under a widespreading 
tree, hoping that the shower would blow over. But it 
didn’t. Rain fell steadily hour after hour. Reluctantly we 
left the sheltering branches and started for the nearest 
town. In ten minutes we were soaked to the skin, each 
shoe with the incasing mud weighed a ton, and with each 
step the water squished out of them. 

The road seemed interminable. It grew dark and the 
wind increased. We were about to wade through a water- 
soaked field to reach the shelter of a barn when Otto almost 
broke into a run down the road. I raced after him, loudly 
exclaiming against the sudden change in our plans. Otto 
growled, his long legs taking such strides that I could 
barely keep up. 

“There’s a bridge ahead,” he said. “‘Hurry up! We'll 
find company, a dry spot, something to eat, and a fire 
under it.” 

His prediction came true. Five hobos were keeping 
house beneath the structure and they willingly made room 
for us round the small fire; nor did they refuse to share the 
“‘mulligan”’ simmering over the flames. Food and warmth 
made the refuge almost comfortable. No one complained. 

Though the hard, sloping ground seemed to grow harder 
and steeper as the night advanced, though the wet clothes 
seemed to become wetter and colder every hour, mind 
triumphed over matter. To become a cast-iron, highly 
contented stoic, I had only to picture myself in the same 
situation, but without the fire, without the hot stew, ‘and 
surrounded by alert, bloodthirsty red foes. After all, 
imagination is a handy thing to take along in the traveling 
case. 

Yet I was sincerely glad when dawn broke and the 
clouds broke with it. The seven of us moved into more 
commodious quarters and built a crackling, roaring fire, 
thoroughly to dry clothes and shoes. What with cleaning, 
washing and shaving, it was almost noon before we were 
under way again. 

Late in the afternoon I became very tired. I had slept 
little for three nights, had been keyed up by a succession 
of new impressions, and had not stowed away the amount 
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of solid food demanded by a young and growing stomach. 
The prospect of another night on the soaked ground, with 
an improvised supper, did not appeal to me. Otto wanted 
to push on to the next town. I stubbornly refused to go. 

An imposing group of farm buildings rose on a slight 
knoll just ahead. There we should find shelter in the hay 
and a warm meal in the kitchen, I maintained, if we asked 
for it in the right manner. Otto disputed my assertions. 
The buildings looked too prosperous and well kept, he 
argued. He would get the dogs set on him instead of 
a hand-out. When I replied that I was not looking for a 
hand-out he became sulky. 

“Go on and try it!” he grumbled. ‘You'll find out 
what you'll get. But don’t ask me to tackle that farmer.” 

Resolutely I turned up the lane to the farm, though my 
heart was beating like a trip hammer. As luck would have 
it, the owner was in the tool shed near the road, tinker- 
ing with a harrow. He was a tall, portly man, with 
an enormously deep chest, well up in the sixties, with 
a gray beard and a pair of gray eyes that seemed to 
possess the candid innocence of a small child. When 
he straightened up and turned round to face me I 
noticed that he had but one arm. 

“How do you do, sir?” I said in my best, most in- 
gratiating manner, removing my cap and bowing in 
the Continental fashion. ‘‘Would you be willing, for 
fair pay and good words’’—I had read that phrase 
somewhere and it appealed to me—‘“‘to grant to myself 
and my companion the shelter of your hayloft, where 
we may pass’’—I still used the long English a— “‘the 
night? And would it be of inconvenience to the house- 
hold if we paid the cook for—for—a square meal?” 
The word sustenance had escaped me for the moment, 
forcing me to resort to the colloquial expression. 
The gray-bearded farmer stared at me in silence during 
the harangue, cupping his hand over his ear as though he 
did not want to lose a word. When I finished and stood 
expectant, he turned about and bellowed in the direction 
of the house: 

“Oh, Maria! Come here’s fast as the Lord will let ye! 
Take a look at what’s come to the farm.” 

An elderly woman appeared in the doorway, a long fork 
in one hand, a pair of steel-rimmed glasses in the other. 


Lord Fauntleroy and Valet Get a Job 


= OTHER, let me make you acquainted with Little 

Lord Fauntleroy,”’ chuckled the old man. “He’s 
fresh from Lunnon town, via Boston. Lord Fauntleroy, this 
is the cook. Now tell her what it is you want.” 

I blushed a brick red, almost cried with mortification. 
Yet, beneath the anger and humiliation, I was conscious 
of a feeling of deep satisfaction. The old fellow thought | 
was English! Evidently I had succeeded in removing al! 
traces of a foreign accent from my pronunciation. So | 
swallowed my anger and repeated my request. 

“Be serious, Ben,’’ admonished the lady with the fork 
“You ain’t going to let the youngster sleep on the wet 
ground? He can Pe 

“Go and get that friend of yours,”’ commanded the old 
man. 

Every trace of levity had left his voice. It had a steel 
edge to it. Otto came when I called to him. The farmer 
looked us over searchingly. 

“T ain’t running a hotel for tramps,” he said disdain- 
fully. ‘‘Let’s see your hands.” He took one look at them 
and grunted his disapproval. “Lily-white and soft as 
putty, of course. You're a nice pair of bums! You a 

“Tf you will give us the opportunity we shall prove to 
you that we can and will work,” I answered hotly. “I give 
you my word of honor that we shall be ready to assist you 
in the morning wherever you may diréct.” 

The portly farmer laughed. The hardness was gone 
when, with a bow meant to be sweeping, he replied: 

“Your word of honor is accepted, Lord Fauntleroy. I 
shall be pleased to have you and your valet assist me. 
Mother, feed ’em so that they'll have steam up in the morn- 
ing. I guess half a dollar a day and found will be about all 
they're worth.” 

Benjamin Young owned fourteen hundred fat acres, 
more or less, in Indiana and across the line in Ohio. Accord- 
ing to German standards he was a very wealthy man, even 
though he had turned a large part of his land over to his 
six sons and sons-in-law. His grandfather had been one of 
the first settlers in the state and his family had been a 
power in the county for three generations. Unlike the run 
even-of the well-to-do German farmers, he did not live 
under the same roof with his cows and horses. Like the 
German semi-aristocratic landed proprietors he occupied 
a separate dwelling, a large, rambling structure of many 
additions, and in this house Otto and I not only were given 
a neat, clean room, with an iron bed and sheets, but we 
were also bidden to eat supper in the same room and at the 
same table with our employer and his family! 

I ate in complete, red-faced silence, due principally to 
the giggles of the farmer’s blooming granddaughters—two 
girls of fourteen and sixteen— who nearly choked when the 
head of the house entertained the company with a humorous 
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though not unkindly account of the manner in which I 
had approached him. Immediately after supper we flung 
ourselves into the sheets. 

The farmer routed us out of bed at five. In person he 
accompanied us to the low-lying forty-acre cornfield, on 
which the warm wet weather of May and early June had 
“aused the weeds and the cornstalks to grow so fast that 
the cultivator was useless. 

“I’m mighty glad you came along, boys,” he said, with 
twinkling eyes, as he started us off. “‘That corn’s been 
wanting a haircut for two weeks. Go to it! Don’t be 
bashful.” 

Before he had finished I was swinging the hoe, bringing 
it down hard into the black, heavy soil. My spirit sang 
with joy. At last, for the first time since I landed in 
America, I was performing useful work. For a year I had 
felt more superfluous than a war correspondent at the 
battle front. Now, in this weedy cornfield, my labor was 
really and truly needed. I swung the hoe fervidly, aimed 
deep at the roots of the weeds, worked with a speed as 
though the whole of the field had to be cleared before night. 

Within thirty minutes I stopped, panting. It was my 
first attempt at manual! labor and my hands were soft. My 
breath got short, I was dripping with perspiration; but I 
kept on. The sun grew hot, hotter. My arms trembled 
with weariness, my back ached; a crop of water blisters 
grew up in my hands. I do not know how I got through 
that morning. Immediately after lunch I threw myself 
down in a shady spot, unable to lift a hand for a week—so 
I believed. Five minutes later Farmer Young appeared 
on the scene. 

“The hoe is waiting,” he announced gruffly. “‘The 
weeds won't stop growing while you're lying on your back, 
son.” 

I stood up, every joint and muscle protesting. 

**Let’s see your hands,”’ ordered the old man. 

I opened the cramped members with difficulty. They 
were a sight. 

“Wait a minute,” said Young. 

He went into the house. When he came back he handed 
me a pair of cotton gloves. 

“Try them,” he said, still gruffly. ‘I guess they'll help 
a little.” 

They did help; but, despite their assistance, the after- 
noon seemed endless. It was an eternity before the sun 
deigned to approach the western horizon. Too exhausted, 
sore and lame to blush at Farmer Young’s sallies, I swal- 
lowed my food and went to bed. 


The Real America Discovered 


OT until after the fourth day could I put in ten hours 
and more of hoeing without complete physical exhaus- 
tion. Thereafter my body adjusted itself to the new de- 
mands made on it to such an extent that even the strenuous 
task of loading and stacking hay before the breaking of a 
storm found me ready to do almost my full share. 
As the days grew into weeks I found myself wishing that 
I might stay forever on the Young farm. I liked the coun- 
try and its sane peace. I formed a strong attachment for 
motherly, practical Mrs. Young, to whose intuitive judg- 
ment and common sense even her headstrong husband 
deferred. And my respect for the blunt, whimsical farmer 
himself increased as I became better acquainted with him, 
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His education 
had not gone be- 
yond the three 
R’s. He was 
neither cultured 
nor widely read. 
Of European history and affairs he knew practically nothing 
Intellectually he stood no higher than the average well-to-do 
countryman in Germany; but, in the matter of tempera 
ment, character and outlook on life, the gulf between them 
was as wide and as deep as the Atlantic. The brooding, 
melancholy introspection, the resigned mystic fatalism, that 
is the heritage of the Teutonic farmer, were entirely lacking 
in the make-up of Benjamin Young. Nature to him was 
not a moody deity, inexorable in her decrees, a Power, sin 
ister or smiling, against whose judgments it was blasphemy 
for mortals to protest or struggle. Rather, the sturdy old 
farmer faced Nature and her whims as he would an oppo- 
nent in a game of checkers, accepting defeat with head high 
and a stiff upper lip, claiming for his own skill and pluck 
the greater part of the credit for the victories 

I loved to hear him talk of his boyhood days in the for- 
ties, of the trees that had yielded to his ax, of the game he 
had shot and the fish he had caught, of the log cabins he 
had helped to build, and the battles he had fought during 
the Civil War, which had cost him his arm. In his stories 
I caught glimpses of the vivid coloring of Cooper, Stowe 
and Mark Twain; in the daily life of the farm, barely two 
generations removed from the wilderness, I found the 
spiritual essence, greatly diluted, of the country of my 
dreams. On the Young farm I was at last in the real 
America. 

It has been a long time since I left the rambling home of 
the Young family; but what I have seen, heard and 
observed since then has only strengthened the belief that 
the real, true American is not to be found in steel mills, 
factories and stores. His home is in the country, on the 
farm where the qualities that set America apart in the 
family of nations ever renew their youth and strength from 
contact with clean American soil. I cannot conceive of a 
deep-rooted love and attachment for an industrial America; 
nor do I believe that mill and factory will ever be abk 
really to transform the European raw material into true 
Americans. The unostentatious democracy, the sturdy 
independence of thought and action, the mental and phys 
ical health that grow out of the soil of prairies, plains and 
valleys, are to my mind the very backbone of the Amer- 
ican body politic Solong 
as this backbone’s vigor 
is unimpaired, head, arms 
and legs will continue to 
function normally. 

Within a week we were 
accepted almost asequals 
in the Young household. 
Otto became a great fav- 
orite with the two grand- 
daughters and the hired 
girl because of his musi- 
cal accomplishments. He 
played the piano with 
ready facility and he had 
the melodies of all the 
popular songsat his finger 
tips; bashfulness was not 
one of his failings, and 
his large brown eyes were 
capable of many tricks. 
After I had helped Mrs. 
Young graft her roses, 
having learned the art in 
my father’s garden, the 
old man drafted me for 
orchard work. 

I believe that both the 
farmer and his wife began 
to have a very good opin- 
ion of my capabilities and 
character; yet I never felt 
entirely at ease. Strive 


I 


might, 
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wholly extinguish a feeling of 
superiority and mental 
scension toward those round me; 

unconsciously I was still regard 
ing them from the class standpoint of the German student, 
considering them as mere farmers, intellectually and sociall) 
beneath me. On the other hand I was also painfully cor 










conde- 


scious of the fact that, far from being a German student, 
I was merely a Landstreicher—a hobo—received with 
suspicion and working for day’s wages 

1 should have feR considerably better had I known at 
the time that American college students often earn their 
keep in the fields during the summer vacations and do not 
hesitate to conserve precious dollars by riding in side-door 
Pullmans. But I knew nothing whatsoever concerning 
the habits of American students. Torn between conflict 
ing emotions, vacillating from aristocratic hauteur to seif 
belittling humility, I had an exceedingly uncomfortable 
time of it whenever the younger members of the household 
were round 

Though I was totally unaware of it, the people on the 
farm were giving me an object lesson in the meaning of 
The Melting Pot was at work; inherited 
prejudices were being rendered fluid that they might rise 
to the surface to be skimmed off—and the process hurt 
Until I had found the real America on the farm I had 


1a 


real democracy 


remained an aristocrat at heart, even while I was aflame 
with the fire of the red revolution. Now I was learning 
that character is the acid test in a true democracy; that 
a high, well-born descent and a grand education may 
conceivably become a hindrance rather than a help 

Anyway, when Otto became restless after a month and 
suggested that a stationary rock acquires no polish, | 
agreed with him, and we took our leave 


Hurt on a Side-Door Pullman 


E CROSSED Ohio, visited Cincinnatiand Pittsburgh, 
dropped south to Wheeling, and meandered west again, 
doing as little work as possible. The speil of the open road 
was on us and it would not let us rest 
Late in October we decided to spend the winter in 
Florida, The nights were growing disagreeably chilly. An 
empty cattle car carried us, sleepless on account of the cold 
the full length of a division. But the new crew was not 
accommodating. We had to abandon our nest and take 


to the brake beams. My eyelids weighed a ton as | 
stretched out on the broad timber, clinging to a rod with 
my left hand and bedding my face on the right fy body 


cried aloud for sleep, yet I dared not close my eye It 
might mean death. I fought to keep awake until I could 
fight no more 

A fierce, excruciating pain shot through my right hand 
I woke with a scream of fright, trembling from head to 
foot. During the short nap my right hand had dropped 
from the beam directly on the rail, the extended thumb or 
the outside, and the revolving car wheel had torn and 
crushed half an inch of skin and flesh before the hand was 
jerked back 

Afraid to let go with the left hand, shaken by violent 


spasms of fear, the right arm aching clear to the shoulder, 
I lay on the brake beam for what seemed to be an eternity 
before the train came toa stop. Otto was two cars ahead 


Before I could force my trembling legs to his hiding place 
the train started off again. 1 stood alone in ther ght, my 
right hand useless—a stranger in a strange land 

Three weeks later I climbed out of an open coal car in a 
cold, drizzling rain, dirty, hungry, wit! 
and soles worn to the uppers 


chattering teeth, 
I was back in Chicago, with 


thirty-five cents in my pocket and winter coming on 


The essential difference between the Old World and 
New is that the European, including the Britisher, k: 
his place, and the American does not. The American may 
be foreordained to die a street sweeper, but he does 
believe it until the evidence is all in; and the last stroke of 
his broom will be a bitter protest against the injustice of a 
biased Providence. The European street sweeper does not 


rail against his fate He was born under the sign of th 
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THE SATURDAY 


| broom and he accepts the inevitable, as his 
father did before him, exceptions merely 
confirming the rule. Knee and tongue he 
bends to those above, and his wife lifts nose 
and eyebrows as she passes the spouse of 
the bootblack from the rear flat. 

But when these knee benders and eye- 
brow lifters with the pliant tongues come 
to America to stay and work, the first con- 
tact with the New World soil sends a gal- 
vanie shock through them that stiffens 
every joint from the knee up, takes the 
kinks out of their spines, and gives a new, 
hard edge to their tongues. Despite the 
immemorial heritage of Tattle, serfdom 
and class distinction, they become militant 
democrats—with the small d—long before 


| they discover that E Pluribus Unum is not 
| the President of the United States. Among 


immigrants—English servants excepted— 
democracy develops as naturally as the 
normal baby’s appetite for safety pins. 
Often it breaks through the layer of rever- 
ence and obedience with such force that the 
immigrant forgets his manners and con- 
founds boorishness with brotherhood. 

I had come to the United States with no 
intention to stay. I did not want to be 
melted down. The only liberty that ap- 
pealed to me was stamped upon round disks 
of bright metal. Kings, princes, titles, com- 
pulsory military service and class distinc- 
tions seemed as meet, proper and natural 
to me as long ears on a donkey. I did not 
flee from oppression. In Germany, as a 
student of philosophy, I had been some- 
body, with pride of position and family, to 


| sustain which I had set out to acquire a 
| flock of American eagles in a hurry. 


I had been in the United States almost 
a year and a half. I had not been getting 
on; in fact, at the moment of which I write 
I was broke, jobless, friendless, tired, wet, 
andin Chicago, with Thanks- 
giving banging on the door. I had every 


| reason to long for the warm, cozy niche I 


left in Germany, to curse the New World 
and all its institutions; yet the thought of 


| returning to the safe, confining walls of the 


stuffy German niche was repugnant to me. 
The crucible had done its work. In its heat 
the bonds of class feeling had melted away, 
setting free the clear spring of democracy 
that sparkled and flowed in the Teutonic 
forests before feudalism covered it. 

The remodeling of the German mind on 
the American plan started the day I left the 
steamer at New York. In Germany the 
principal occupation of my right hand—and 
had been 
the removal of hat or cap in more or less 
deferential salute. Everybody was always 
taking his hat off to ev erybody. Respect 
was in the air, especially in that portion 
confined beneath the headgear, and it had 
to be shown. 


A New Kind of Job 


In America, contrariwise, every hat 
seemed to be permanently glued to its 
owner's dome. During the first week I 
wondered whether it was removed during the 
period of rest and slumber. No man took 
his hat off to any other man; nay, he did 
not even deign to lift the lid in the sacred 
precincts of a bank! Within forty-eight 
hours my right hand had learned its first 
lesson in American democracy. 

The hat business is worrying me to this 
day. I know good breeding requires a 
bared head when entering an office; yet it 
is difficult for me to obey the inner voice. 
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transatlantic ties I resolved to disregard | 


ae og opportunities. 
uck was with me. In the Male Help 


Wanted columns of an afternoon paper's | 
first edition I discovered an advertisement | 


calling for the services of a reliable young 

man on a newspaper route. Fifteen dollars 

a month and board was offered. Applicants 

were to meet Mr. J. Berko, of W. Randolph 

Street, the same afternoon at four-thirty. 

I broke into a swinging lope for the West 
ide 


J. Berko, late of Berlin, was waiting in | 
the saloon. I did not like him. He was an | 


undersized runt, with the close-set, beady 


black eyes of a rat, and his resemblance to | 
the rodent was enhanced by the cruel, thin- | 


lipped mouth, the | nose and the low, 
retreating forehead videntl 


in a small room furnished with an ancient 


wooden bed, on which a relief map of the | 


Rocky Mountains did duty as a mattress. 
One seatless chair, one washstand, one low 
ceiling, and an odoriferous panorama of the 
manure pile in the coal-and-feed yard next 
door completed the furnishings. 


forty-five A. M.—except on Sundays, when 
it was an hour earlier—I retired to the 
peaks and vales of the mattress immedi- 
ately after supper. 


Learning Carroll’s Route 


It seemed barely five minutes before the 
shrill voice of Berko’s mother penetrated | 


to my consciousness. Climbing out of bed, 


with heavy eyes and chattering teeth, I | 


dressed without washing and hurried into 
the warm room. Two cups of coffee and a 
plate of doughnuts stood on the red table- 
cloth in the yellow circle of lamplight. In 
the shadow by the crackling stove sat 
Berko’s mother, elbows on her knees, face 


leaning against her hands, staring moodily | 


into vacancy. On the shelf alongside of her 
stood a can of asthma powder, the fumes of 


which she inhaled whenever an attack be- | 


gan to squeeze the breath out of her lungs. 
For many mornings thereafter I stepped 
out of my bedroom’s low door into the same 
picture. 


We drove down Washington Street in | 
Berko’s two-wheeled cart, collected the pa- | 


pers fresh from the presses, cursing those 


that were late, sorted them out into the | 
various bundles for the carriers, and started | 
back. Just beyond the Randolph Street | 
bridge a tall individual with a white goatee | 


and a keen hawk nose, a pipe hanging 
negligently from one corner of his mouth, 
stepped into the light of a street lamp as we 
pulled up to the curb. It was the carrier 
whom I was to replace. 

“Here’s the route book and a bunch of 
new orders for the Trib,” 
coldly as he pulled the heavy bundle of 
papers out of the cart. “This is the new 
man. Show him the route thoroughly and 
take your time. 
to-morrow.” 

“With pleasure, my dear Mr. Berko- 
witz,” replied the carrier sarcastically. “I 
hope your new employee will have smaller 
difficulty in learning his route than I had in 
collecting my wages. Good-by, Mr. Berko- 
witz!”” he added loudly as my boss lashed 
the horse into a gallop. 

Carroll, my predecessor and instructor, 
led the way through the darkness. He 
showed me the slits through which the 


the antip- | 
athy was not mutual, for Berko hired me | 
on the spot. Within an hour I was installed | 


ter Since the | 
hour of my rising would henceforth be two- | 
is believing.” 


April 1, 1916 
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Even in a man’s private office I hate to 
uncover my auburn mop for fear that the 
action might be interpreted as an admission 
of inferiority. I believe I have observed 
the same conflict between good manners 
and militant democracy, the same painful 
question whether to lift or not to lift, in the 
faces of many visitors who come into my 
office. 

Democracy, after all, is not wholly free of 
problems in etiquette. 

But I brought back to Chicago more 
} ous eaew © cepa than a constitutional aversion to hat rais- 
in thirty minutes. ing. Eighteen months in America had 
to motorists in new rearranged my entire attitude toward the 
problems of life. Overtaken by a similar 
predicament in Germany, I should have 
ceased swimming, gone with the current. 

COLORADO TIRE @ LEATHER 00. In America there was hope; and where 
445 Tread Bldg., Denver, Colo. D45 Transportation Bldg., there’s hope there’s a wriggle. During the 

reno caetlaepeed enperreegge «tons: four months spent in the clean air of the 
Annan country my mental edifice had been cleared 
Name of its German metaphysical cobwebs. I 
Address 


papers had to be pushed, the mats under 
which they were to be hidden, the sills over 
which they would slide; taught me‘how to 
roll and bend the sheets until they could be 
tossed clear to the fifth story without dis- 
integrating; pointed out the short cuts and 
indicated the saloons where a diplomatic 
word might be expected to produce liquid 
results. 

Carroll and I delivered the last paper at 
half past seven. In my new home a sub- 
stantial breakfast stood on the table, Berko 
was eating, with a paper propped against 
his glass, and his mother sat by the stove, 
bent over a saucer from which the smoke of 
burning asthma powder rose. 


“Make it all right?” growled Berko. re 
I nodded and sat down. tft) 
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Berko took his paper and hurled it to the SENSI 
floor, swearing. 
“They're all alike—these women !”" out of order. Satisfaction guaranteed 
glared malevolently at his mother’s bent You can't afford to be without 
and racked form. “Sit round and do noth- Be eke ar ten Ge 
was determined to make a new start, and ing; that’s what they want.” post pai 
this time I wanted a job with an outlet up- He fairly screamed at the old woman. cee ee EE" Co. 
ward, not based on my ability to speak Slowly turning her distorted face she gave Chicago 
German. Since I had definitely cut all him one look, her eyes so filled with tragic 
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THE SATURDAY 


bitterness, suffering and mute appeal! that 
the son subsided. 

After breakfast I learned that Mrs. 
Berko was part of her son’s carrier force. 
She delivered seventy papers every morn- 
ing between five and six, before she started 
breakfast; and she had dared to express the 
opinion that she no longer felt equal to the 
task. 

After tending to the horse I slept for 
three hours. In the afternoon I drove 
downtown again with Berko, collected the 
evening papers, and learned Carroll's route 

“he second morning, when I started out 
alone, guided only by the route book, I 
managed to get through by eight-fifteen, 
with two papers left in the sack, which 
should have been empty. Evidently I had 
overlooked two customers. Berko looked 
at his watch and the bag, and scowled 
With true American indifference to the feel- 
ings of the boss, I yawned in his face. He 
remained silent. 

Within a week I was delivering the same 
number of papers as my predecessor in 
thirty minutes’ less time. When I knew the 
route thoroughly I planned further reduc 
tions. Carroll had started off carrying the 
papers for half of the route with him, and 
the load was wer? I divided the route 
into four parts, had Berko divide my paper 
into the same number of bundles and leave 
three of them in certain hiding places along 
the route. At the end of the first month | 
took care of Carroll’s former route, deliv- 
ered the seventy papers Mrs. Berko had 
carried, and still got through shortly after 
seven. Berko raised my wages to twenty 
dollars a month and intrusted me with part 
of his collections three days in the week. I 
was getting on. 

During my collection trips I was also get- 
ting onto a number of new peculiarities ir 
the lives of the natives round me. The lack 
of thrift in the average American work- 
man’s family really worried me. Scores of 
them took only a penny afternoon paper 
yet I had to keep after them every week in 
order not to let the bill amount beyond six 
cents. Not infrequently even this small 
amount proved too great a strain on the 
exchequer of families whose heads brought 
home from fifteen to twenty dollars every 
week. In Germany my father received his 
salary once every three months and paid 
for his paper once a year. A dozen old Ger- 
man families along my route still sent an 
annual check directly to the publishers of 
the German dailies, but our Alectionn sub- 
scribers became highly indignant if the bil 

was allowed to run longer than a month. 


Max and Moritz in America 


What these American households did 
with the money I never found out to my 
complete satisfaction. I don’t believe any- 
body ever has. I suspect, though, that a 
large part of the average workman's money 
sticks to the bottom of the pan in which the 
nightly “‘short order’’ of chops and steaks 
is fried; and the empty interior of the con- 
venient time-and-labor-saving tin can must 
have a close relation to the chronic empti- 
ness of the family treasury. The covered 
pot that simmers on the slow fire hour after 
hour has preserved the health and filled the 
savings banks of Germany and France. If 
America should ever go to war and com- 
pulsory saving become necessary, the con- 
fiscation of every frying pan from Maine 
to California would be the easiest, simplest 
remedy. There is more than nourishment 
in the “goulash cannons” of the German 
Army 

My American horizon grew as my world 
horizon narrowed down. The mere acreage 
of the American papers ceased to scare 
me, now that I felt their physical weight. 
Through the German papers I had waded 
religiously, beginning with the double- 
leaded editorial in column one, page one, 
through the stenographic report of the 
Reichstag debates, to the final betrothal an- 
nouncement on the last page. 

Now I learned to leap nimbly like a goat 
across the vast plains of the American 
journals, skipping lightly from scare head 
to cartoon. 

With tears of joy I discovered the tre- 
mendous debt American journalism owes 
German art and literature. In that great- 
est of American popular institutions, the 
comic supplement, I came across two old, 
old friends, Max and Moritz, the record of 
whose daring, naughty adventures, as set 
down by Wilhelm Busch, every Germa: 
child absorbs, even before the Leather- 
stocking tales and Robinson Crusoe. True 
Max and Moritz changed their names to 
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Hans and Fritz when they came to Amer- 
ica, but they could not deny their ancestry 
Their faces and their deeds betrayed their 
hyphenated origin. 

I was getting twenty dollars a month and 
board; I grew to know the business as well 
as the owner knew it. I learned to drink 
whisky without choking; to read American 
papers and to enjoy them. I ceased to size 
up every woman as a possible buyer of a 
wringer on insts allmenis, peeked round 
among the daughters of the land and found 
them very fair; but, nevertheless, 1 was 
not content. I felt disgustedly superior to 
my surroundings; I knew that I could and 
would rise far above them, thanks to the 
newly acquired American optimism and 
flexibility; but progress was so infernally 
slow. Periods of black, teeth-grinding de 
spondency came over me again. When 
spring came the call of the open road was 
strong in my ears; but I stuck it out. And 
late in the summer I was the owner of 
Berko’s paper route 


Berko’s Family Life 


Berko was wooing fortune and a fair 
lady. Both belonged to a retired German 
building contractor. In order to gain leisure 
and the girl, Berko needed time, strength, 
sleep and money. He took these things 
from his mother and myself. He made 
her deliver part of his share of the route 
until I voluntarily assumed her burden 
Hiring an additional high-school boy, Berko 
stayed in bed to preserve his energies 
for the siege of the girl’s heart and her 
father’s money. He fell behind in his pay 
ments, both of my wages and for the papers 
he sold. He became irritable, swore at his 
mother until I feared he would strike her 
She sat by the stove, her asthma powder 
handy, brooding hour after hour 

One morning she dressed in her best 
clothes and departed soon after breakfast 
Lunch was late that day and Berko roared 
His mother placed the meal on the table in 
her usual silence. An unopened can of sar 
dines roused his wrath. 

‘Been gossiping round all morning, eh? 
he sneered. “Can't even open a sardine 

can any more, eh? You're getting ripe for 
the place where the county keeps its old 
ladies. Just wait! I'll put you where you 
won't have anything to do but gossip all 
day.” 

The shriveled woman turned round, 
placed both her bony, work-worn hands on 
the table, and leaned far forward, bringing 
her eyes close to her son’s face. A gleam of 
triumph flashed out of them. 

‘You! You'll put me in the poorhouss 
so you can get that girl and her money! 
She forced the words out between closed 
teeth. “You - 

Without finishing the sentence she went 
back to her accustomed seat. Her son flung 
himself out of the house 

He did not return for supper. The 
mother went from one choking spell into 
another. In the midst of an attack Berko 
returned, preceded by a strong odor of 
whisky. The moment he entered he broke 
into a German song, planting himself in 
front of his mother and bawling at the top 
of his voice. Halfway through the first 
verse he stopped and fixed his beady eyes 
intently on his mother’s quivering shoul- 
ders. 

‘She handed me a basket. Got kicked 
out by the old man,”’ he muttered thickly 
*Do you hear me? Kicked out. I say!” he 
leaned down and brought his mouth to the 
woman's ear: 

‘Answer me, woman! Did you have 
anything to do with it?” 

The sick woman painfully straightened 
up, her hands clutching her throat. The 
hollow, whistling moans of one vainly fight- 
ing for breath came out of her wide-open 
mouth and a purplish tint covered her fea- 
tures; but her eyes glowed with wild joy, 
and the bluish lips drew themselves into a 
hideous grin before the tortured lungs forced 
her back to the refuge of the powder fumes 

Berko raised his fist as if to strike, 
thought better of it, and threw himself on 
the couch, fully dressed. In two minutes 
he was snoring. As I stepped out into my 
own room I saw Mrs. Berko’s thin shoul 
ders shake with an unusual motion. She 
had had her revenge 
on the first day of Sep 
tember, I quit Berko’s employ after giv 

g him six days’ notice. With me I tool 
twenty-two dollars collected that morning 
Though I had coming to me over forty dol 
larsin unpaid wages, Berko’s mother refused 
to let me go out of the house unless I first 


Two weeks later, 
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rows | set of books 


| gave her the money I had taken in. 


| locked the door of my room while I was 


| by one of the papers. 


| time. 


} until two P. 





THE SATURDAY 


She 


packing, mounted guard, and threatened to 
scream for help if I should try to break out. 


| Hence I retired through the window, over 


the odoriferous manure pile and out through 
the feedyard. The same afternoon I was 


| hired by the circulators of two of the morn- 


ing papers to supply their customers in the 
district covered by Berko’s route. They 
wanted to get rid of Berko and refused to 
sell him their papers. 

That evening I was arrested on a warrant 
sworn out by Berko, charging me with the 
larceny of twenty-two dollars. I spent six 
hours in the “‘tank”’ of the Harrison Street 
Police Station before the circulator of the 
paper bailed me out. If there remained 
with me any lingering remnant of the idea 
that police persecution was a romantic af- 
fair, those six hours with an assorted col- 
lection of drunks, dope fiends, tramps and 
minor offenders forever dispelled the notion. 
I kept as near the door as | could, and I 


| almost burst into tears of joy when the 


grinning face of my rescuer was thrust 


| through the opening. When I dream of 
| hell, even 


now, the place always appears in 
the guise of the well-filled tank of an Amer- 
ican police station. 

They do it differently in Germany. They 


| do not mix young and old, sinner and nov- 


indis- 
very little 


drunk and sober, 
in fact, they have v 


ice, sick and well, 
criminately ; 


business in the police courts, and none of it 
is transacted before a gaping crowd. 


Two weeks later Berko surrendered. 
Without the two principal morning pa- 
pers he could not make his route pay. He 
offered to sell what was left of it, including 
horse and wagon, for two hundred dollars. 
I bought the business with money advanced 
When the bill of sale 
was signed I drew a deep breath and patted 
myself on the back approvingly. I fully 
appreciated what I had accomplished in 
two years. It wasn’t every friendless, mon- 
eyless immigrant who could in so short 


| a time acquire a business of his own, in- 


cluding horse and wagon, gain the respect 
and confidence of big papers, and become 
an employer of labor. Completely forget- 
ting my once militant communistic ideals, 
I went out to feed my eyes on my new, sole 
and undisputed property, the horse and 
cart. 

Now began the two hardest years of my 
life. At two-forty-five every morning, Sun- 
days excepted, the electric alarm clock 
broke loose; on Sundays it rang at one 


| A. M., since the weight of the Sunday papers 


and the necessity of “stuffing’”’ the differ- 
ent parts into one another required more 
After breakfast I pored for an hour 
over the account books; I went collecting 
M., brought the afternoon 
papers out, divided them among the boys 
who worked for me, delivered a hundred 
and fifty myself, collected until suppertime, 
and went at the books again until nine 
p. M. On Saturday I frequently worked 
until midnight straightening out the car- 
riers’ route books, lay down fully dressed 
for an hour, and worked until nine Sunday 
morning. On Sundays I usually slept from 
the belated breakfast until dinner, sat 
round until six, and crawled into the sheets 
again. My dreams of P aradise, of Sybaritic 
luxury, in this period centered exclusivel 
round that state of infinite bliss in whic 
no one would be compelled to tumble out of 
bed before five A.M. I honestly believed 
that never again, so long as I lived, would 
I be able to remain in bed after six. 


Partnership Troubles 


Expansion and consolidation filled the 
air those days. The fever caught me. Form- 
ing a partnership with the owner of the 
route adjoining mine to the west, we 
merged our holdings and acquired a third 
property touching ours on the north, be- 
yond the railroad tracks; but the work did 
not become one ounce lighter. For the 
services rendered I paid myself fifteen dol- 
lars a week. My partner, being twenty-five 
years older and much wiser, handled the 
finances, applying the monthly surplus to 
the payments for the additional route we 
had bout. When this route was paid for 
the acquisition of a new cart and a new 
horse became necessary. 

Apparently there was a new hole every 
month for every dollar that was left over 
when all expenses had been met. Like so 
many other business men, I only thought I 
was making money. We kept no general 
not even a bank book. My 


‘Ben 8. Westheimer 207 Third St St.doseph, Mo. | partner kept the firm’s cash in a cast-iron 
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box, hidden somewhere in his home. 
result I had as much control over the part- 
nership’s money as the average American 
citizen has over the expenditure of his 
money by Congress. 

After two years of early rising I was 
neither healthy, wealthy nor wise. On the 
contrary, a working day of sixteen hours for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year had robbed me of my round, red Ger- 
man cheeks, sapped my vitality, put no 
money in my pockets, and added nothing 
to my mental equipment. So I decided to 
sell out and quit. Miehle, my partner, 
dissented. We compromised. I disposed of 
that part of the consolidated route which 


I had brought into the merger, the buyer | 
agreeing to pay three hundred and fifty | 
dollars. Unfortunately the deal was put | 


through in the name of the firm—the bill of 


sale was made out by the firm—and Miehle | 


received the purchase price. 
When I called at his house to get the 


money he produced pen and ink, bent his | 


head over the blank form until his near- 
sighted eyes were a scant two inches from 
the paper, wrote out a receipt and handed 
it to metosign. It acknowledged the pay- 
ment of one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars! 

I gurgled and stuttered my protest. 

“Ain't we partners?’’ Miehle answered, 
calm as a frozen lake. ‘“‘ Don’t I git half of 
everything what comes in?”’ 

Stunned by his total disregard of our 


verbal agreement concerning the division | 
I countered by laying | 


of the property, 
claim to half of his own route. 

“Sure thing! Half of it is yours,” he re- 
plied with a broad grin. ‘Come round 
to-morrow morning and deliver half the 
papers. 
the money.” 


The Smell of Printers’ Ink 


From this view of our partnership affairs | 


he declined to recede one inch. Accepting 
the amount he offered, I departed, vowing 
vengeance. I never got it. 


hundred and ninety dollars, he appealed; 


and for all I know the appeal is still pend- | 


ing. Long before the case was tried I shook 
the Chicago smell out of my nostrils and 
went elsewhere, taking with me an opinion 


of the American judicial system that has | 


not changed since. 


For a month after the consummation of 


the sale I spent most of my time sleeping 
and collecting the amounts still due me 
from my customers. This pleasant labor 


brought my cash assets to more than three | 


hundred dollars. In an effort to make it 
three thousand—at odds of fifteen to one 
my prophetic powers failed, the steed of my 
choice almost landed in fourth place, and 
my capital shrank to a hundred dollars. 

That amount, though, was not the sole 
fruit of my two years’ hard labor. I had 
smelled printers’ ink, watched the presses 
go round and, from the corridor in front 
of the circulation department, had heard 
the clatter of typewriters and the tap-tap 
of telegraph instruments. I determined to 
become a journalist. With sublime faith 
I exchanged fifty perfectly good dollars for 
a correspondence course in a school of 
journalism, rented a second-hand type- 
writer, and went to work writing copy that 
was never printed. At last I had a real 
object and goal. 

After four and a half years in America 
my visible and audible assets consisted of 
twenty-seven dollars in cash, a wide Eng- 
lish vocabulary, a Boston accent acquired | 
in the German classroom, and a certificate 
proclaiming to the world that the owner 
thereof had successfully completed the cor- 
respondence course in journalism offered by | 
the International Press Society. I also had | 
a pasteboard card certifying that I was a 
duly accredited representative of this same 
Press Society. 


I had made up my mind to call on the | 
city editor of every paper in Chicago to | 
but the subconscious mem- | 


offer my pen; 
ory of the endless rebuffs I had endured 
when I had to make a living by selling 
wringers on easy payments, during my 
greenhorn year, came to the surface again 
and made it impossible for me to confront 
the masters of my destiny face to face. I 
compromised. I wrote them all a nice long 
letter, stating my qualifications in full de- 
tail. 

The one reply came from the Tribune. 
It was a printed slip saying that my appli- 
cation for employment on the editorial staff 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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And when I sell out you get half | 


Though I ob- | 
tained judgment against Miehle for two | 
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The Oil That Puts Velvet’ 


in Your Motor 


Here is the solution of your lubricating problems— you who own motor cars: 
The oil that enables you to “turn er over”’ easily; 

‘*Cushions”’ the moving parts of your car against wear or strain; 

Works equally well in summer or winter, because of its sturdy texture; 
Gives far greater mileage for each gallon; 

Is free from solid matter—will not gum; 

Contains no free carbon, does not “coke”’’ in the cylinders or foul your 
spark plugs; the slight amount of residue being carried off in the exhaust; 


l we ere this high i The oil that has the body to seal tight the clearance of the pistons and 


Mi) grade motor oil to the |i I to give the entire force of the explosion to the running of the car; 
| Ford Motor Company . : < so 
il and its branches. | The increased-mileage, ‘increased-power oil, is 





WHITE STAR REFINING CO. 


DETROIT .. MICHIGAN 


~ 


<n 6a 


This is the Popular 
White Star Six - Gal- 


oe ee we ie The All-Weather Lubricant 


lishing the proof 
» Rae gees The Ford Motor Company have adopted White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil for exclusive 


use in the Ford factories and service stations throughout the United States and Canada. 
Their three years’ experience is summed up in the following letter to us: 


“After careful experiments and tests, we have adopted 
your White Star Extra Quality Lubricating Oil here at 
the factory and for use and sale at our branch houses, 
as best adapted for our cars. 


(Signed) FORD MOTOR CO.” 


Other big automobile manufacturers have satisfied against mechanical difficulties by the use of White 
themselves by exhaustive experiments in the labora- Star Extra Quality Motor Oil. 
tory and on the road as to the efficiency of White 
Star Extra Quality Motor Oil. 


Laboratory engineers agree that 75 percent of motor 
troubles are caused by improper lubrication. 


Sold in standard sizes—also in the popular White 
Star Six-Gallon special container shown above. 


It’s easy to buy. The concerns listed below distribute 
it. Ford agents and other local dealers throughout the 
You insure your car against accident. Insure it country sell it. Ask your dealer or write the following: 


List of Sales Agents who Distribute White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil 


Atlanta, Ga Ozburn Automobile Supply Co., Inc Los Angeles, Cal Chanslor & Lyon Co St. Joseph, Mo White Star Distributing ¢ 
Buffalo, N. Y¥ Couch Georger Tire Agcy., Inc Lincoln, Neb Omaha White Star Co San Antonio, Tex Clifton George Co 
Chicago, Ill Bradt White Star Co Louisville, Ky Roy E. Warner Co Tacoma, Wash Chanslor & Lyon Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio The Ford Supply Shop Co Memphis, Tenn Ozburn Auto Supply Co., Inc Toledo, Ohio Roberts Toledo Auto 
Cleveland, Ohio The Cleveland White Star Co, Milwaukee, Wis Wisconsin White Star Co Waterloo, la Repass Auto Co 

Detroit, Mich Elmer W. Brown Co Minneapolis, Minn Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc St. John, New Brunswick Canadian Fairbanks 
Denver, Colo Auto Equipment Co New York, N.Y Wayne Oil Co Quebec, Que Canadian Fairbanks 
Des Moines, la Central Automobile Supply Co. Newark, N. J The King Sales Co Montreal, Que Canadian Fairbanks 
Davenport, Ia Davenport Auto & Supply Co New Orleans, La Shuler Rubber & Supply Co Toronto, Ont Canadian Fairbanks 
Dallas, Texas Clifton George Co Oakland, Cal Chanslor & Lyon Co Ottawa, Ont Canadian Fairbanks-Mo 
East Orange, N. J The King Sales Co Omaha, Neb Omaha White Star Co Winnipeg, Man Canadian Fairbanks 
Fresno, Cal Chanslor & Lyon Co Portland, Ore Chanslor & Lyon Co Saskatoon, Sask Canadian Fairbanks 
Grand Rapids, Mich Becker Auto Co San Francisco, Ca! Chanslor & Lyon Co Calgary, Alta Canadian Fairbanks 
Houston, Texas Clifton George Co. Seattle, Wash Chanslor & Lyon Co Vancouver, B. C Canadian Fairbanks 
Indianapolis, Ind The Motor Shop Spokane, Wash Chanslor & Lyon Co Victoria, B. C Canadian Fairbanks 
Kansas City, Mo White Star Distributing Co Sioux City, Ia Wm. Warnock Co 


WHITE STAR REFINING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of White Star Extra Quality Motor Oil DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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T is still unique in the large number of 
parts and operations ground to the accu- 
racy of a thousandth and the fraction of 
a thousandth part of an inch. 


It is still unique in that standardization which 
insists that every essential part be exactly 
like every other part of its kind. 


It is still unique in the extent to which 
friction is eliminated from its working parts. 


It is still unique in that alignment which 
makes for the harmonious action of its units. 


It is still unique in its balance and in the 
scientific allotment of its weight. 


It is still unique in those qualities which 
make for year after year of dependable 
service. 


It is still unique in the characteristics which 
make a fact of the phrase: 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
had been placed on file and would be con- 
sidered when it was reached on the waiting 
list. I felt mighty cheerful for two days. 
When they came round to my letter the 
job was as good as landed—I was sure of 
that. A few days later it occurred to me to 
make inquiries concerning the size of the 
waiting list. Nine hundred and sixty-two 
applications were ahead of mine! I, there- 
fore, extended my correspondence and 
offered my services to hundreds of cabalis- 
tic combinations of numbers and letters 
appearing underneath advertisements ask- 
ing for clerks of all kinds and varieties. I 
even inserted a want ad, stating that a 
well-educated young man, speaking Eng- 
lish, German and French fluently, wanted a 
position, with small wages and large chances 
of advancement. When my capital was 
down to two dollars I capitulated and be- 
came a “ professor” in a school of languages. 

The establishment was one of a chain 
of genteel language schools scattered 
throughout America and Europe. Its fac- 
ulty consisted of male white slaves, edu- 
cated immigrants who, like myself, tried 
to sell intellectual gymnastics in a mar- 
ket screaming for practical craftsmanship. 
Most of the professors laboring in these lan- 
guage stores were graduates of European 
universities, men of intellect and erudition, 
who earned ten to fourteen dollars a week 
and trembled when Monsieur le Directeur 
beckoned them into his office. They knew 
what it meant to be stranded penniless in a 
strange land. 

My colleagues on the faculty were the 
senior professor of German, as pedantic 
and thorough as only a German can be; a 
Spaniard, with a long, lugubrious English 
face; an excitable little Frenchman; and 
the director, also French. Since English 
was at a premium and its use positively 
prohibited during lessons, French was the 
medium in which the various nationalities 
communicated with one another. 

I made good almost without effort. So 
well was the management pleased with my 
work that my pay was raised to twelve 
dollars a week and I was transferred to St. 
Louis. There I played a dual réle. Be- 
sides teaching German, I was appointed pro- 
fessor of English, introduced under the name 
of Wilson, and put in charge of two classes 
of foreigners anxious to perfect their knowl- 
edge of the natives’ language. From St. 
Louis I was sent to Memphis until I was 
recalled to Chicago, where a Franco- 
German war had broken out. A new direc- 
tor had been appointed during my absence, 
the director had quarreled with Hagermann, 
the senior German pedant, and Hagermann 
had opened a rival school. 


An Interesting Proposal 


When I saw the new director I realized 
why the sword had been forced into meek 
Hagermann’s hands. Douriez was a petty 
tyrant, who loved to show his authority 
over those in his power. He delighted in 
pussyfooting, darted suddenly round cor- 
ners, and peered through keyholes to see 
whether his many instructions were obeyed 
to the letter. The palms of his hands were 
almost worn to the bone from constant 
rubbing; his conversation with patrons of 
the schools was punctuated by centinuous 
bows, so humble and deep that his spine 
seemed to be made of rubber—until he 
confronted his underlings, when it turned 
into cast iron. His manner might have 
overawed mein Europe, but as a tree Amer- 
ican citizen I resented the cracking of his 
whip. 

I felt in my bones that a hyphenated 
war on neutral American soil was inevita- 
ble. It came sooner than I expected, and 
in consequence of it I lost my position. 

Since I did not like teaching anyway, I 
accepted the loss of the job philosophically; 
but I resolved that my next position would 
be on the staff of a newspaper. It was. I 
became the local staff of a hyphenated daily. 

During my soliciting days I had sold a 
rug to the wife of a newspaper man work- 
ing on one of the Chicago German papers. 
I had become slightly acquainted with him 
and he knew of my desire to become a jour- 
nalist. When I reached home I found a 
note requesting me to call at his office. I 
hurried there on the wings of hope. When 
I burst breathlessly into his office he looked 
up, his tired eyes hidden beneath a long 
green shade. 

“Would you like to become city editor of 
the Tageblatt, in ——-’ He named a com- 


munity of a hundred thousand a night’s 
“Wedekind, the owner, 


ride from Chicago. 





has asked me to find a live young news- 
paper man for him and I’ve recommended 
you. He'll be here Monday.” Would 1? I 
wrung my friend’s hand until he grew em- 
barrassed. 

The wind was from the south that day, 
but the stockyard perfume was attar of 
roses in my nostrils. Never before had I 
noticed how beautiful Chicago really was. 
Even the roar of the elevated was music to 
my ears. I was the happiest youth in seven 
counties—until I took stock of the journal- 
istic accomplishments that would qualify 
me for the responsible position of city editor. 
Cold perspiration began to break out all 
over my body. But I had not learned to play 
poker in vain. I resoived to bluff it through. 

On Monday afternoon I met the pub- 
lisher in his room in the most expensive 
downtown hotel. Wedekind looked me over 
appraisingly. 

‘I need a wide-awake man to handle the 
local news,”’ he began in excellent English 
“Will you please tell me what experience 
you have had in newspaper work?” 

I swallowed hard—twice—before I an- 
swered. 

“IT have been in the newspaper business 
for more than two years,” I said. After all, 
the delivery service was a most important 
part of a newspaper. 

““What papers have you worked for? 

I named three of the Chicago dailies and 
added that I had been the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the International Press So- 
ciety. His face brightened. 


German-American Journalism 


“That is fine!”’ he exclaimed enthusias- 
tically. “‘Ever since I acquired the Tage- 
blatt I have wanted a man with training 
on English papers to put some life into the 
sheet and make it modern. But can you 
write German?” 

Having reassured him on this point we 
came to terms. I was to report the folléw- 
ing Monday at the Tageblatt office. He 
was to send a railroad pass for the trip, and 
my compensation was to be fifteen dollars 
a week, with a raise to twenty the moment 
I showed that I had made good. When I 
packed I burned the certificate from the 
correspondence school. 

My heart pounded like a trip hammer as 
I entered the Tageblatt office promptly at 
eight the following Monday. Would the 
mask be torn off my face? Would the keen 
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eyes of my new colleagues detect my inex- | 


perience at once? How did reporters get 
the news, anyway? What were the func- 
tions of a city editor? I shivered when I 
thought of my bluff’s enormity. 

I might have spared myself the worry. 
The eyes of the Tageblatt staff never dis- 
covered my journalistic ignorance; they 
were too weak and too busy. 
consisted of Doctor Knorr, sixty-nine, the 


The staif | 


editorial writer, and Captain Pfeil, seventy- | 


one, the telegraph editor. Both were vet- 


erans of the period when German journalism | 


in the United States was in its golden age; 

when it produced men of whom Car! Se hurz 
and the elder Pulitzer were the greatest, 
though there were other luminaries of ex- 
ceptional brilliance. These men had been 
a real power—is it presumptuous on the 
part of a hyphenated American to say “for 
good’’?—in the three decades between 
1860 and 1890, when German immigration 
was at its height. They had guided and 
instructed hundreds of thousands of new- 
comers, molded their ideals after the pattern 
hammered out in the white heat of the 
Civil War. They spoke proudly of the days 
when a reporter was a real reporter, writing 
his own copy with his own pencil, before 
the telephone made of reporting a me- 
chanical operation. 

They received the newcomer kindly, with 
warm handclasps, welcomed him as a 
brother craftsman—and turned to their 
tasks again. They were old, slow, and the 
press could not be kept waiting. From 
them I need fear no interference or criti- 
cism. The owner was of the more modern 
type of German-Americans. Married to a 
native daughter, with influential connec- 
tions, he spoke English by preference, 
looked after the business end and cared 
only about the finished product; the proc 
esses of the editorial department did not 
interest him. Of him, likewise, I need not 
be afraid. He would never think of ques- 
tioning my professional standing. 

There remained only my predecessor, 
who, having succeeded in convincing the 
campaign leaders of the dominant party 
that he habitually carried eighty per cent 
of the German vote in his vest pocket, had 
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Get Your Styles Direct 
rom Where they Originate 





“HIGHWAY~ 


Six «rd Twelve Gylinder Cars 
are Style Motors~~ 


7; VERY business has its style center—has 

4 certain designers who originate. For every 

many imitators. Many National originated styles are copied. National 

create style designs and advance improvements both for the efficiency of mechanism 
and for the rider's luxury and appearance 

was a pioneer with the left-side drive, with the stream- 

twelve-cylinder motor, etc.; and set the world’s standard for speed and 

National styles are leaders—they dominate—they attract. Yet, in all 

of the styles originated by National there is one central idea—one, something that is strictly 

le in all National cars. National styles have a definite meaning and are 
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Only because of fifteen years of experience is National able to offer the new Highway models, 
creations of unusual beauty and intrinsic worth, at such modest prices. Why not appear in 
public in “ America’s best looking car"? 


Hie’ $1690 


Ask any 


wives $1990 Nesp" $2375 
National dealer or write direct for details of *‘Six"’ or ““Twelve” 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The English language is free to all, and the words, “precise”, “best” 
and “reliable” can be used by any watch manufacturer with impunity. 
Rather than indulge in a battle of adjectives we prefer to point out that, 
where acientific tests are made and where the judgment of watch 
experts is encountered, Waltham Watches are invariably chosen as being 
the most accurate and dependable of all timepieces. 

Such evidence is not a mere claim—it is proof. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 

















| been rewarded for this assertion with a nice 

| little sinecure in the City Hall. He was 

| in the middle thirties, wore long hair, a 
pointed beard, glasses and a short pipe with 
a curved stem. This man— Hagen was his 
name—unwittingly solved for me the mys- 
tery that surrounded the technic of the 
actual gathering of news. 

“Come on! t’s make the rounds,” he 
suggested when Wedekind, the publisher, 
had introduced me. “I know everybody 
in town and I'll show you the ropes.” 

I took the first deep breath in a week and 
inwardly promised to be grateful forever. 
Hagen took me down to the health depart- 
ment, introduced me to the commissioner 
and his entire force, and showed me the 


| blanks from which to copy the daily grist 
| of births and deaths. Crossing the corridor 
| we entered the police court, where Hagen 


commended me to the judge, the clerk and 
the bailiffs. He did not forget to call my 
attention to the docket and urged the clerk 
not to hold out any stories on me. Through 
every office we meandered, establishing con- 
nections and getting acquainted with the 


| sources of news. 


In the courthouse I shook hands with all 
the superior-court judges and their clerks, 
accepted a cigar offered me by the county 


| attorney —the very official whose prose- 


cuting function had been the object of 
my bloodiest hatred a few years before— 
chatted with the sheriff, and looked into 
the eyes of the grizzled police chief without 
flinching. I received curt nods from two 
mighty, appointed Federal judges, watched 
the postmaster at work, and penetrated into 
the private office occupied by the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the state. My 
reception everywhere could not have been 
more cordial. 

It almost made me dizzy. Here I was, 
an immigrant earning fifteen dollars a week, 
representing a paper printed in a foreign 
language, an erstwhile anarchist, who would 
have been marked unto the grave in the 
Fatherland, shaking hands and talking 
with the highest officials of a great state on 
terms of equality. Such a proceeding would 
have been unthinkable in Germany. I had 
to smile as I thought of the furtive, anxious, 
bowing and scraping teachers who in their 
spare moments gathered the loca] news for 
our favorite home paper in Germany. Even 
I, a mere high-school boy, with only the 
prospect of a university career, had treated 
them with a certain condescension. 

As never before, I realized on that day 


| the depth to which the roots of democracy 


have penetrated the loose American soil. 
That day also opened my eyes to the tre- 
mendous power wielded & the press over 
the political fortunes of public officials; I 
sensed that the extent of this power was 
known full well to the aforesaid function- 
aries. 

After the last form had been sent to the 
press that afternoon Hagen took me to the 
reporters’ room in the City Hall and intro- 
duced me to my colleagues from the English 
papers. 

“You want to cultivate them,” he advised. 
“It’s an impossibility for you to cover the 
entire city. And if you’re on good terms 
with the boys they'll protect you; so that 
you won’t miss any of the big stories.” 


The Headline Artist 


It was plain sailing after the first day. 
Within a month I was so sure of my footing 
that I ventured to encroach on the domain 
of the telegraph editor, Captain Pfeil’s first 
page. The headlines he wrote did not suit 
me. No two of them were alike, either in 
size, style of type or number of subheads. 
The captain merely wrote them and al- 
lowed the foreman of the composing room 
to set them up in any manner he pleased, 
hit or miss. Having seen a chart containing 
samples of every head on the copy desk of 
an afternoon daily, I proceeded to work out 
a similar scheme for the Tageblatt. Cap- 
tain Pfeil growled at first when I suggested 
the innovation, but when he saw the first 
page in its new typographical dress he 
acquiesced readily. Wedekind, the owner, 
expressed such lively satisfaction with the 
result that I ventured to throw out a hint 
concerning the high cost of living and the 

| promised raise. It came three weeks later 
when I found seventeen instead of fifteen 


| dollars in my envelope. 


For the short, deep-chested telegraph 
editor I developed a genuine affection. Life 
had not been gentle with him. Old age 
found him where youth had left him 
working for small wages; but there was no 
trace of bitterness in the old man’s soul. 
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He had preserved through all the vicissi- 
tudes a childlike simplicity, a sunny smile 
and a warm heart. It was rare that he 
talked of himself. When he did I listened 
with rapt attention. He had come to the 
United States in the fifties and drifted to 
Saginaw when stumps still stood in the 
streets of the settlement. 

He spoke of the hunting and fishing in 
the old days until my mouth watered; he 
described the picturesque life on the Mis- 
sissippi; told of adventures on plains and 
prairies so vividly that my boyhood picture 
of America stood forth in all its resplendent 
colors. 

It was only by accident that I discovered 
the origin of Pfeil’s military title. He had 
served for three years with the Union forces 
in the Civil War, rising to the command of 
a battery and fighting until a shell tore 
away half of his left forearm. He wore his 
left sleeve far down over the knuckles of his 
hand. Of his exploits in the war he never 
spoke. 

“Let others do the bragging,”’ he retorted 
impatiently when pressed. 

Oaly once did I hear him tell of the war, 
and on that occasion I learned that the im- 
pressions of the great period were still the 
strongest and freshest of his long life. 


An Uphill Pull 


Like Captain Pfeil, German journalism 
in the United States is living on its memo- 
ries. The Old Guard of readers is vanishing 
faster every year, and German immigration 
has been shrinking until the new recruits 
can no longer fill the gaps in the ranks. 
There was a time when German-American 
journalism was second in power, numbers 
and influence to the native press only, but 
this distinction passed from it with the be- 
ginning of the New Immigration. It is the 
everlasting lament of the men who publish 
papers in foreign tongues that the second 
generation will not read the language of its 
parents; yet most of the foreign-language 
publishers I have known habitually con- 
verse in English. And that most important 
cog in the newspaper machinery, the adver- 
tising solicitor, need not be an accomplished 
linguist, no matter what the hyphen of the 
paper for which he works. All he needs is 
a strong line of conversation in colloquia! 
American. 

In the last ten years the ownership of 
nearly all the German-American papers has 
fallen into the hands of the native-born 
second generation. As a rule, these young 
American publishers know little of the 
German editorial workings and care less. 
Their principal interest centers in the result 
of the balance sheet. The old men who do 
the writing, make the paper and establish 
its policy feel this change and resent it 
They know that the end of the institution 
they built is in sight; they see it crumbling 
before their eyes, dying inch by inch for 
lack of the nourishment which only new 
blood can bring. 

On the inside of the German-American 
publications the atmosphere is funereal, de 
pressing, hopeless. They know that growth 
is impossible—and they cannot fight 
against time. Similar conditions prevail in 
the Swedish, Norwegian and Danish publi- 
cation offices; and the same fate awaits all 
hyphenated papers, no matter how pros- 
perous they are for the moment. That is 
why they are fighting so desperately against 
any restriction of immigration. They know 
that the literacy test is only the enter- 
ing wedge. Restricted immigration means 
slow strangulation, and nobody likes to be 
strangled. 

On the Tageblatt, conditions were not 
quite so gloomy as I have seen them in 
other offices since. The circulation was hold 
ing up well. Of course the press did not 
start on scratch; the counting apparatus 
was pushed ahead a few notches before 
the cylinders began to revolve. But that 
seemed to be the universal practice of all 
newspapers, native and foreign, twelve 
years ago. Wedekind, the publisher, stood 
well in the community, had adequate cap- 
ital and advertising support, and the paper 
was respected. 

There came a time when I felt that this 
respect was undeserved. It was three 
months before the city election. A bitter 
campaign was about to begin. When I 
asked Wedekind which side we should sup- 
port he laughed. 

““Mum’s the word! We are strictly inde- 
pendent,” he said in a stage whisper. “Say 
nothing about the candidates until I give 
the word.” 

(Concluded on Page 41) 
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(Concluded from Page 38) 

At that very moment he was asking for 
bids, and he made no bones about it. The 
best offer for the paper's influence had been 
a thousand dollars. Wedekind held out 
for fifteen hundred, finally compromising on 
twelve hundred. Fortunately the task of 
delivering the editorial goods devolved 
on old Doctor Knorr. He shrugged his bent 
shoulders and wrote leaders to order. He 
had become calloused years before. 

One of the American papers was owned 
by the railroad; the second was controlled 
by the trolley interests; the third was 
owned by a publisher who had been ar- 
dently progressive during the Civil War 
and still retained, unchanged, a complete 
set of before-the-war ideals. The fourth 
paper was nondescript, for revenue only. 
I believe the Tageblatt, ethically at least, 
stood above its native contemporaries. So 
long as the issue was merely a dispute be- 
tween the ins and the outs, Wedekind sold 
to the highest bidder with a light heart and 
a clear conscience; but when the issue in- 
volved questions of public policy and the 
welfare of the community, money could not 
buy the editorial pages. 

He supplied proof of this Jekyll-and- 
Hyde attitude a year and a half after my 
entry into the Tageblatt office. Though 
the street railway’s franchise would not 
expire for nine years, its owners feared ad- 
verse legislation and, counting on a subser- 
vient city council, demanded a renewal of 
the permit to use the streets for half a cen- 
tury. Both branches of the city council, 
like Barkis, were “willin’.” The renewal 
was about to slide through when the coura- 
geous city attorney loudly objected to the 
deal. Facing the city council assembled in 
joint session one evening, he denounced the 
attempt as a frame-up. Twenty-five years 
should be the limit of the grant, he de- 
clared; a tax on gross earnings should be 
imposed, and the franchise granted only on 
condition that the entire system should 
revert to the city free of any cost whatso- 
ever at the end of the period. 

I was covering the meeting when the city 
attorney threw his bomb. At the reporters’ 
table we looked at one another in dumb 
astonishment, then sent the pencils racing 
over the sheets. It was the biggest sensa- 
tion in years, for the exclusive possession 
of which any reporter would give a couple 
of fingers, or even a day’s pay. Only fat, 
funny old Gordon, of the Star, the street- 
railway paper, sat unmoved without writ- 
ing a line, smiling cynically. 

Not one of the four American papers the 
next day printed the story on the first page. 
They tucked the franchise matter away 
on the inside and limited the story to the 
announcement that the city attorney had 
presented an alternative renewal plan, 
which was b_ing considered by the proper 
committees. 


A Journalistic Victory 


The Tageblatt that afternoon came out 
with screaming headlines, followed by five 
solid columns describing the attempted 
steal and its uncovering. I had been writ- 
ing until four in the morning; and at eight 
I was at the desk again, clearing away 
routine matters in order to have a free field 
for the big fight. Everything had to give 
way, so that the unholy design of the octo- 
pus might be smashed by the keys of my 
trusty typewriter. When I found that the 
American papers were minimizing the city 
attorney’s bold stroke, deftly removing the 
sting from his words and artfully hiding the 
importance of the subject, my ardor grew. 
I was certain that, despite the conspiracy 
of silence, the entire city would by night be 
buzzing with the news of my exposé. When 
I left the office that afternoon I had to un- 
button the top part of my vest and my hat 
did not seem to fit. 

Twenty-four hours later my wearing ap- 
parel felt comfortable again. I had been 
disillusioned. No bells had been tolled, no 
bands of citizens carrying hempen ropes 
had congregated on the corners the night 
before; in fact, the great exposure had not 
caused one provider to be late for dinner, so 
far as I could discover. The street cars ran 
as usual, the sun shone in the same old way, 
and the gun stores did not report a sudden 
rush of buyers. It wassad! I ascribed the 
ineffectiveness of my heavy shells to the 
fact that they were loaded with German. 
Still, that did not explain the apathy of the 
German citizens. It was my first experi- 
ence with the mass inertia that is the re- 
former's sorest trial. But I did not give up. 
I kept on hammering day after day. 
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Wedekind gave me a free hand. Even 
when the street railway began buying half 
pages in the Tageblatt he refused to inter- 
fere. But when I proposed, with the con- 
currence of the city attorney, to fall on the 
enemy with English broadsides, he refused 
his consent. 

“It isn’t our business,” he explained. 
**We have done our part, as it was our duty 
to do. A campaign in English would be 
construed either as an admission of the 
ineffectiveness of a German paper or as a 
lack of interest in public affairs among the 
Germans.” 

So I had to postpone my leap into English- 
American literature for a while longer. 

Still, we smoked the enemy into the open. 
German societies took up the franchise 
fight; the German Socialists and, through 
them, the English-speaking Reds, seized the 
cudgel. When the franchise renewal was 
finally granted it was for thirty-five years, 
imposed a gross-earnings tax, and contained 
a clause giving the city the option to buy 
the system at its physical valuation after 
the twenty-first year. 


Did the Hyphen Disappear? 


During my second year on the Tageblatt 
I went into politics. I became the German- 
American press agent of a faction in the 
dominant party, charged with the duty of 
launching the largest possible amount of 
campaign material into the columns of the 
state’s German papers at the least possible 
expense. Next I turned my attention to 
the task of telling the readers of German 
magazines what the modern United States 
looks like. 

My first contribution brought a hundred 
marks, a good deal of money in Germany. 
The editor asked for more. I complied, and 
the checks for the material gradually in- 
creased until three hundred marks became 
my established rate with the best of the 
German publications. And the large dailies 
in Germany developed an unexpected appe- 
tite for thoughtful articles discussing Ameri- 
can economic, political and social conditions. 

Meantime, though, I had left the Tage- 
blatt, and the manner of my going showed 
me the full extent of the change that had 
taken place within me since I blithely 
boarded the steamer at Bremen. 

Wedekind, the publisher, fell ill, became 
an invalid. Summoning his younger 
brother from Germany, he placed him in 
charge of the paper. This young man was 
approximately my own age. The year pre- 
vious he had graduated from a German 
university and received his doctor’s degree 
Though I did not realize it at the time, he 
was the image of what I should have been 
had I continued my career in Germany. 

I could not stand his manner. His per- 
sonality, his attitude toward the world and 
the people in it, grated on my nerves. I did 
not like the style of his mustache, the cut 
of his clothes; the atmosphere of superior 
intellect, training, experience and position 
emanating from him. His stiff, formal cour- 
tesy, his curt orders, his unwitting attempts 
to transplant the rigorous discipline of a Ger- 
man bureau into an American newspaper 
office roused mutterings of resentment. I 
had heard city editors and managing edi- 
tors bawl out unhappy reporters until the 
rafters rang; but this was different. Young 
Wedekind’s criticisms lacked the impersonal 
tone; between him and thestaff there was no 
feeling of comradeship. He was not the boss, 
but the master. 


The explosion came when the imported | 


chief introduced a time clock into the sanc- 
tum. Captain Pfeil departed. I preceded 
him, following the path of the setting sun 


on passes supplied by the generous hands of | 
My apprentice- | 


general passenger agents. 
ship was over. With a pen trained in two 
languages, I had no trouble in locating a job 
whenever I looked for one. 

Considering the reason for my immigra- 


tion, it is rather strange that for a couple | 


of years half of my earnings came from 
the Fatherland, from German publications. 
But this source of cash gradually dried up 
as my output in English found increas- 
ing favor with American editors. Soon it 
ceased altogether. I spoke, wrote and 
thought exclusively in American. My off- 
spring did not learn a word of German. I 
found myself unable to carry on a conver- 
sation in German, except with frequent 
pauses to hunt for common words. I was 
completely Americanized. The hyphen had 
disappeared. 

Had it, really? 

Editor's Note—This is the second of two articles 
giving the Autobiography of a Hyphenated American 
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THE RULING PASSION 


(Continued from Page 27) 


little in due season when the table is to 
her perfect satisfaction. Again I try to 
catch the eye of Miss Priscille and again I 
see she is agreeably agitated. “‘Oh-ho!” 
I think, “there is more upon the surface 
here than meets the view!”” But when I 
come out of the kitchen next time with a 
new supply of tea I am no longer in doubt. 
Under the table I see the foot of Meester 
Tucker in close communion with the foot 
of Miss Priscille. ‘‘Ma foi!’’ I think, “‘he 
makes a mash upon her. Ma foi!” I think, 
“‘a man in love isa man undone. With her 
questions she will lead him to his ruin!” 
Thinking the affair accomplish, I wait in 
composure for the dénouement of the play. 
“Now she will ask a question and unmask a 
villain,” I think. But she doesn’t. “Now 


| she will put him to the test supreme,” I 


think. But she doesn’t. A strange uncer- 
tainty assails me and I think to myself: 
“T have lost the recipe.” I watch Miss 
Priscille more closely with the tail of my 
eye, and I discreetly observe that strange 
communion of feet. Miss Priscille still 
talks, but in her tone I catch a tremblement, 
and here and there she drops a stitch in 
her words. Then all at once I see her steal 
a glance at Meester Tucker through the 
fringe of her eyelash, and I say to myself 
**Mon Dieu!” 

Eh, mesdames—your pardon, your par- 
don, m’sieur!— but, say what you like, it is 
love which is the grandest passion of all. 


| For years Miss Priscille had banked her 


fires, saying to herself: “‘My knight will 


| never come on his big, white horse—-the 


| a squeezing of the pennies. 


fool! Down, down with love! There are 
better things in the world!’’ For years she 
had made curiosity her passion— that and 
But just as 
soon as a presentable suitor appears and 
makesja gallant advance—whooo!—and the 
fire |of love burst out of its hiding and 
soon will be a consuming flame. As though 


| she spoke aloud I hear the whispers in her 


| bury! The silly idea! 
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heart: “This man he is not Barrows. Eliza 
was right. My eyes deceive me. Why 
would Barrows the Bigamist come to West- 
He would go to 
Canada or lose himself in a great city. 
Eliza knew Meester Tucker better than I 
did. Heisa gentleman of true discernment 
and has fallen in love with me. Dear sister 
Eliza! Dear Mr. Tucker! Oh, oh, oh, 
how happy I am!’ 

Wherefore she smile in his smile and ex- 
change the soft glance with maiden modesty. 
**Parbleu!”’ I say to myself, “‘he is a lady 
killer of the first importance—this man 
Barrows—and now I can see for myself how 
he charm the other eight.”” The tea con- 
cludes itself. Meester Tucker and the 
ladies adjourn to the drawing-room where 
Miss Eliza resume her rocking, gently, 
softly, both in deference to her refreshment 
and as a sign of the delicate languor of her 
love. As for me I am in the dining room, 
removing the dishes, but my ears and eyes 
are attune to a most perfect reception, and 
if a gnat had winked his heye at me from 
the drawing-room I would have seen him 
and heard him if he titters. ““Eh, Ma’m 
Bazin,” I say to myself, ‘‘the great Voltaire 
never compose a more extatique comedy!” 

Miss Priscille play the piano and Meester 
Tucker sing, ravishing his voice on the 
high notes and quavering his tone like a 
palsy. But more than this, I see he cathy 
rest his hand on the shoulder of Miss Pris- 
cille with a fine air of innocence as though 
unconscious of the touch. And when he 
move his hand to turn the music I see the 
shoulder of Miss Priscille shrug itself up a 
leetle, as though it seek his hand again and 
is not displeased. Nor am I the only one to 
see. Miss Eliza sees as well and her rocking 
grows troubled and thoughtful, while pained 
emotions tramp across her face. Then 
Meester Tucker tell their fortunes. First 
he tell the fortune of Miss Eliza. He say 
she has the respect of all who know her, 
that her virtues are universal admired, that 
her character will halways remain above 
reproach and she will die regretted by all 
the world. With this cold shower of con- 
vention he drop her hand with a flap and 
then, with gentle behavior, he takes the 
hand of Miss Priscille. Miss Eliza rocks no 
more. With great difficulty she controls the 
dolor of her countenance and listens to the 
fortune which Meester Tucker tells Pris- 
cille: 

“You have just met a man,” he say, 
looking at her hand, “who admires you 
greatly and whois soon to fall deeply in love. 


He has thought of you and dream of you 
ever since he first met you at the post 
office.” He tell her much more of the same 
and concludes: ‘ Your married life will be 
of unusual happiness and I see by this line 
it will very soon begin.”” Made bold by her 
blushing he raises her hand to his lips and 
Miss Eliza—the poor, simple soul, left out 
in the cold and deserted so completely—she 
burst out into one terrible sob and flee from 
the room with an abandon that shakes the 
house. Hastened perhaps by such a con- 
tretemps, Meester Tucker presently pay his 
adieux, and Miss Priscille goes quick to find 
her sister. But first I notice she takes the 
newspaper with the picture of Barrows and 
hides it away. 

“*What on earth did you cry and run out 
for like that?” she ask of her sister. But 
Miss Eliza has recover her composure, al- 
though her soul is charge with bitterness. 
“It made me cry,” she say, “to see you 
make of yourself such a fool with that 
bigamist; and I run from the room to pre- 
vent myself from pulling at bis hair.” 
**Don’t be absurd to call Meester Tucker a 
bigamist,” says Miss Priscille; “‘he is the 
most perfect gentleman I ever met.” “I 
tell you he is that rascal of a Barrows!” 
say Miss Eliza. ‘‘I tell you he isn’t!” cry 
Miss Priscille. Miss Eliza looks in the desk 
and shakes with anger till all the more she 
reminds me of a jelly pudding. “‘ Where's 
that paper with his picture?” she say. “If 
you don’t want the reward I'll take it!” 

And there they are—the situation com- 
pletely reverse. And so they go it, hammer 
and tongs, and were going it when I left, 
Miss Eliza looking for the paper to expose 
him and Miss Priscille defending him with 
all her heart. Poor Miss Eliza! Her 
memory is of the poorest and she cannot 
remember a single name or place in the 
paper to write to. And day by day Meester 
Tucker woo Miss Priscille, but does not 
come to the house, and I suspect Miss Pris- 
cille had told him her sister is jealous and 
suffers too much to see him making love. 

This goes on for about a month, and then 
one afternoon when her sister is at the post 
office Miss Eliza come to me in the kitchen. 
I am making a stew and am about to go out 
to the field at the back for a handful of 
mushrooms that grow in the grass near the 
barn. Miss Eliza say she will come with 
me and I see she wants to speak in privacy. 
“Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” she say when we reach 
behind the barn, “I am ver’, ver’ deeply 
worried for my sister, because I know as 
well as ever that Meester Tucker is Bar- 
rows the Bigamist. This noon I found the 
paper with his description, and I have writ- 
ten a letter to the chief of police at New 
Orleans.”” She draws the letter from her 
dress and give it to me. “You mail this 
when you go by the post office this after- 
noon,” she say, “because if I go Priscille 
would suspect and might do something to 
stop the letter.”” “ Trés bien, ma’m’selle,”’ I 
say, and putting the letter in my pocket I 
think to myself: ‘‘ There is none so cunning 
as the simple-minded,” and go on looking 
for mushrooms. ‘There is a big one,” "she 
say. “‘That is a frogstool,’’ I tell her; “if 
you eat that you will have a great pain. ‘g 

““How do you tell the frogstools from the 
mushrooms?” she ask me. I show her that 
one is salmon beneath and the other is 
white. “I would like to give Meester 
Tucker a frogstool,”’ she say with a moody 
laugh; “it would make him think he was 
getting another wound. Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” 
she interrupt herself, “how long will it be 
before we hear from New Orleans?” I tell 
her four days and maybe six. “It will 
suffice,” she say, and we go back to the 
kitchen, I with the bigamist’s sentence in 
my pocket and the mushrooms in a bag. 

I continue the stew and Miss Eliza watch 
me. There is a rocker in the kitchen, but 
Miss Eliza no longer rocks herself. She sits 
all fours in a four-legged chair, grim and 
austere, her face like a soft, sour cheese in 
the sunset, one of those cheeses of Albion 
which are round and enormous like drums. 
Presently the door flies open and in comes 
Miss Priscille and kiss her sister. ‘Oh, 
Eliza,”’ she say, “‘hug me tight; I am so 
happy!” “Why are you happy?” demand 
Miss Eliza, her voice like the squeaky 
hinge of a tomb. ‘“Albert— Meester 
Tucker—has just gone for the license,” 
whisper Miss Priscelle. ‘“‘We are to be 
married first thing in the morning.”’ Again 
she kiss the soft, sour cheek of Miss Eliza 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Mlways exceptional Quality and Style ! 
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The same moderate Price ! 


The great war has changed the face of the world. It has upset markets, 
altered manufacturing conditions, sent prices soaring. But in the midst of all 
these fluctuations, Styleplus Clothes offer rou their all-wool fabrics and splen- 
did style at the one standard and rthesc 8 price—$17. 

This is because Styleplus is the result of a great manufacturing Ideal, 
expressed in terms of a vast and scientific organization. Our wliesbed buying 
resources and our unique specialized cathe are concentrated upon producing 
this one standard suit, of exceptional quality, for the one moderate price—$17. 

What organization and big-scale production did in the automobile 
industry we are making them 4 in the clothing industry. You get the 
benefit in Styleplus—the clothes that look better, feel better, wear better 
and cost less! And you know the price always, everywhere! 

Style plus through-and-through quality — all-wool fabrics 
Style plus perfect fit—for every man of every age and physique 
Style plus economy —the easy price for everybody 
Style plus guaranteed wear —a written guarantee with every Styleplus 








Styleplus 
Clothes >I/ 


“The same price the nation over 












yf 
One of the leading stores in virtually every 


town and city sells Styleplus. Look for the 
Styleplus window display. Look for the Styleplus 


label in the coat. If there should not be a 
Styleplus store in your town, write us and we 


will refer you to one nearby. 





Write for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Ine. 
Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 
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See It- 
Before You Buy 
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You are 
invited 


to see this range 
and learn the special 
price at which it is 
being sold by over 


2000 


Gas Companies 
and Merchants 


who have this range 
on display in all sec- 
tions of the country. 


Watch for window dis- | 
plays and announce- 
local 
newspapers telling where 
“Detroit Jewel Special” 


may be seen. | 


ments in your 
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DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


I would like to know more about the Detroit Jewel 
Special Ges Range. Send complete information. Also 
would be glad to receive a copy of the Detroit Jewel 


Recipe Book 


Name 
Address 


o 
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THE NEW SPECIAL VALUE*DETROIM-JEWEL 


GAS RANGE 


1. Right or left oven styles. 


2. Glass oven door or white por- 
celain splashers if desired. 







Look for this trademark 
1t identifies the Genuine 
Detroit J ewel 






It’s a labor saving cabinet 
range with every convenience of 
the large, high priced styles—a range 
such as thousands of housewives are de- 
manding. To supply this demand and make a 

rock bottom price to you, we are building this model in immense 
quantities. The economics of big production lowered the cost per 
stove—just as they have lowered the cost of automobiles. These 
great savings in manufacturing costs have brought the prices on 
this range within the means of everyone. 


















We could tell you that the Detroit Jewel Special has set a new stand- 
ard for what money will buy in a gas range. But you must see it to 
appreciate its value. Look for it on exhibit in your town. Then ask 
for the special price. And then remember that this range is one of the 


DETROIT JEWEL 


GAS RANGES — THEY BAKE BETTER 


For 20 years the Detroit Jewel has been the world’s leading gas range. Over 
2,000,000 are now in use. Leadership has come to us because we have always 
made a sincere effort to build stoves that satisfy the women who use them. 
So you take no risk in buying a Detroit Jewel— whether it be this new special 
model or any one of the more than 100 styles and sizes in which they are made. 
See the many other types and sizes—learn why Detroit Jewels bake better—why 
they save gas— why they last longer— why they are easy to clean and more con- 
venient. Then you will understand why most people prefer the Detroit Jewel. 
Visit the merchant or gas company in your town selling Detroit Jewels and 
ask to see the new Detroit Jewel Special. 





















Manufactured Only by 


Chicago DETROIT STOVE WORKS Detroit 


The Largest Stove Plant in the World 





















Mail this Coupon today Gas Saving Burners 
. All burners are the improved 
We want to tell you more about this new gas__ Detroit Jewel one piece type 
range and send you a large picture that shows scientifically designed to 






mix air with gas—thus 


every detail—literature that explains every fea- raking low gas bills. 





ture—gives every measurement and puts the Five burners are provided 

. i for the top plate—one a 
facts clearly before you. Clip the attached - & rand wat 
and a simmering burner for 
warming purposes. 






coupon, and mail it to-day. We will also send 
you a copy of The Detroit Jewel Recipe Book. 
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Special 


Advantages 


Of this wonder- 
ful New Range 


No Stooping 
Oven built on a cooking level 
relieving stooping and strain- 
ing while baking Every 
woman will prize this fea- 
ture 
Cooking Top 32 in. 
From Floor 
Not too high or too low— 
just right for natural and 
easy work. The top is full 
standard size—plenty of 
room to use all burners or to 
place utensils at one side. 


Guaranteed Baker 
Built with the Detroit Jewel 
patented oven—the oven 
that bakes better—gives 
quickest results with least 
gas—insures even heat—no 
burning or scorching. 


Easy to Clean 
Requires no stove polish. 
All parts are enameled with 
Baked Ebonite — a_ rich, 
glossy, hard-as-flint finish, 
which lasts the life time of 
the range. Wipe off the range 
and it is clean. Women 
everywhere are delighted 
with this finish. 


Latest White Por- 
celain Parts 

Has White Porcelain door 
panels, dirt tray, broiler pan 
and gas cock handles. Same 
porcelain equipment that is 
found only on the most ex- 
pensive gas ranges. 


Right or Left Ovens 
You can buy the range with 
the oven placed at the right 
or left of the cooking top as 
desired. Making the range 
suitable for any kitchen— 
any light—any location, 


Saves Work and Steps 


You can't pick a fauit with 
this range. It is built to save 
steps—save work and make 
cooking easy. It's the style 
of gas range every woman 
wants. It is large enough 
for the average family and 
small enough to fit the aver- 
age kitchen. 

Broils and Bakes with 

Same Heat 

The baking and broiling 
ovens are 16 inches wide and 
equipped with two two-line 
burners and lighter so placed 
that while baking you can 
broil, or vice versa—an 
economy feature worth 
noting. Burners light from 
front of range. 
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SEMEN 


Point 6: “Untouched by Hands” 


Through all 14 processes in 
the making of Sterling Gum, 
clean, white gloves cover every 





























Gloved “hands” gather the sticks 





CINNAMON-—IN BLUE WRAPPER 
PEPPERMINT—IN RED WRAPPER 


7777 Prizes. First prize, $1000. What is Point 7? See 
details of contest, The Saturday Evening Post of Apri! 22nd 
The Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
TheSterling GumCo.ofCanada,Ltd., Toronto 


bain “4 yi wah is 
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Practical and 






| ' Artistic 


As Explained 
In Our Book 


O'BRIEN’S LIQUID 
VELVET is the one wall 
finish that combines these 
advantages The oil base permits washing; 
the beautiful LIQUID VELVET tone and 
texture is the most artistic decoration you 
could secure—it is like covering your walls 
with velvet 

LIQl vee T s especia 
stencil work n 24 beaut 
allow en il $8 attractive lor cor 

Send for free Liquid Velvet B 
LIQUID VELVET is fast becoming the most poy 
lar of all decorative mediums for mansions, bunga 
lows and the finest public buildings 

Ask also for the Master Varnish and Flexi 
Enamel Books, that you may learn about these splendid 
finishes for floors and woodwork These books are 

| free for your name on ap »stal, if you will mentior 
your dealer's samee bles good dealers aad de 


tors have LIQUID VELVET in stock 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
638 Johnson Street South Bend, and. 
Branches Everywhere 








PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C 
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(Continued from Page 42 
and, jumping up, she perform simultaneous 
all four figures of the quadrille. “‘I must 
run upstairs and change my dress,” she say 

‘Albert is coming for supper.” And as she 
trip up the stairs like a a girl i in her teen she 
cry over her shoulder ‘Have something 
good for supper, Ma’m ) Bazin!” 

Yes, yes, m *sieur—and you, your pardor 
mesdames!—that is what some women wil 
do for love when the fire burns like a flame 

I go into the pantry to see what I « 
present for supper, and I wait for Mis 
Eliza to follow Priscille and offer remon 
stration. But no. Miss Eliza still sit in 
the kitchen and stare at the mushroom 
stew. “‘The letter to New Orleans will be 
too late,” she whisper when I return, and 
suddenly she arise and go to the other room 
“She has gone to talk to Priscille,”’ I think 
and I move to the door to hear what | can 
hear. But no; again I have lost the re- 
ceipt; Miss Eliza returns with another two 
dollar bill in her hand. “*Oh, Ma’m Bazin,” 
she say with i innocent eyes in the fatness of 
her face, ‘you have just time to catch the 
tre lle *y to Plainfield. Goto Meester Winsor, 
the baker, and get the biggest cake for the 
money and a pie and charlotte russe. You'll 
be back on the car at a quarter to six and 
I will watch the stew and make the tea.” | 
go away, unsuspecting, as one would un- 
suspect a gentle cow of setting the barn on 
fire, and when I return with my burden of 
pastry the supper has been started and 
Miss Eliza has serve the stew. I cut the 
cake and the pie with hurried hands and 
go into the dining room to wait upon the 
table. 

There is Meester Tucker, bold of teet! 
and smiling as ever at nothing till I think 
his face will crack. Zut, but I hate that 
man as I hate a spider down the neck! And 
there is Miss Priscille, eager and pretty, the 
sharpness gone from her face and a ribbon 
round her hair. And there, finally, is Miss 
Eliza, attire in black, eating her stew with 
attention and fooling me all the time. I 
take away the dishes and bring in the 
patisserie. The supper concludes itself and 
the middle-age lovers repair to the piano 
to sing and play those sentimental melodies. 
I notice Miss Eliza has once again return to 
her rocking chair and “Thump—thump 
thump” go her feet on the floor like the 
marching of doom. 

Meester Tucker is singing Little Brown 
Jug, but when he has reach the chorus “‘ Ha- 
ha-ha! He-he-he!” his voice turns into a 
groan and Miss Priscille she hollers: “Why, 
Albert, what is the matter?” 
groan again and then a noise as if he fall 
into the bric-a-brac. I run to see, and 
Meester Tucker is clutching his abdomen 


with all his hands and practicing contor- | 
tions. Every second he grows much worse, | 


and after I help to lift him on the couch I 
run for Doctor Baldwin, who lives next door 
but one. 

The doctor comes and gives an emetic, 
and learning we have a mushroom stew he 
hurries back and return with a stomach 
pump. I have never seen a stomach pump 
in function before, and as for me I would 
gladly choose to die. Miss Priscille is on 
the verge of hysterics and Miss Eliza take 
command. “We mus’ put him to bed,” she 
say, and I help the doctor to carry him to 
a chamber, Miss Eliza following in the rear. 
Then discreetly we retire while Doctor 
Baldwin put the patient in bed and Miss 
Eliza she breathes like a whale in my ear. 
““Now,” she whisper, “‘now we will dis- 
cover if he has a scar on his chest!” and 
from that moment I know that while I was 
gone to the baker Miss Eliza had cook a 
special mushroom stew for Meester Tucker 
and made it from frogstools. And I—who 
regard her as childish! And I—who had 
look on her with superior toleration and 
think her so simple and fat! Truly, truly, 
but life is never without a new surprise to 
fling from her sleeve. 

But when we return to the room below 
and wait for the doctor, Miss Eliza justify 
my previous opinions. The deed is done 
and her nerve relax. She is no longer Eliza 
the Terrible, but Eliza the Helpless, and in- 
stead of reminding me of Lucrezia Borgia 
I see an enormous, simple face with trou- 
bled eyes like the baby about to weep. I look 
again and she gasp like a fish. I look again 
and her chins they tremble. “Ma foi!” I 
think; “she has fallen apart. She has had 
in her life one epic hour of tragedy and has 
play her part like Bernhardt or that poor 
Duse. But now it is I who must finish the 
play, or everything is nothing and the first 
act goes to waste.”” I think profoundly and 
when the doctor reappears, it is I—Ma’m 
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Four-38 
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114-inch wheelbase 
Briscoe line body 
werful, economical 





cantilever rear springs; 


factory full equipment 


BRISCOE 


Briscoe is today the best liked « ur in the country 
things have combined to make it so: 


The Man 


1 


models: Eight-38, $950; Four Twenty-four, $585 
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BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
110 WILDWOOD AVE. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Moor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 
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Seneca Cameras Help You 


enjoy the Spring sunshine to the utmost 
rhey bring home real pictures of 
woods and fields in all their freshness 







Just try one of the 


VESTPOCKET 
SENECAS 


—The Camera with the focus fixed for you 









made in two size “The Littl 
Indian” cates veal vast tpocket size L 
ires 1s x2? ideal [Or €M~ +7 ste Indian $7 to $22 
irging Phe Seneca | mn “Seneca Junior’ $8 to § 
takes 214"°x3!4” pictures. Simple, 
juick, sur here is nothing to bother vou about t! 
~enecas The back lips off for loading and the f: 
o t t x t! I} i 
modate any standard make of fi ce all Seneca 
sold on 10 Days’ Trial R 
If you want to ta pictures full of action a =e 
atmo phere caer 
Ask your Dealer or send be 
for Free Seneca Handbook 3 
Describing all xlels from the “Scout” at $2 cS 
giving definite information as to the 
capability of « nd explaining 
many phases of picture king y < 
should know > 
Drugeists, J ’ , a4 
ers and D ’ 
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SENECA CAME RA MFG. COMPANY 
247 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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The plentiful, 


no mussy ‘‘ 


COLGATE & CO., 





Powder is quickly and easily made. 
a little Powder on the wet brush — then /ather. 


— that is if you use 


COLGATE'S 
RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 


Trade Mark 


softening lather of Colgate’s Rapid -Shave 


Moisten the face, sprinkle 


The beard is softened — the lather is worked up on the face; 
rubbing in”’ 


is necessary. 


A little Powder makes an abundant, creamy lather—there is 
no after-smart or burn, but on the contrary the face is left 
with a soothed, comfortable feeling. 

Sold everywhere, or trial size of Stick, 

Powder or Cream sent for 4c. in stamps 


Dept. P, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 




















“As Light As A Feather” 


The Ivory Garter weighs very little. 
All excess weight has been eliminated. 


It has no metal or pad. 
Consequently, you 


don’t have to wear it tight to make it stay up. 


G/STERED 


Dealers: |vory Garters 
are in great demand 
Write for epecial prop 
osition 





U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Does not bind. It es away with red bands 
around your legs where the garter rests. It is 
the garter of COMFORT. Furthermore, the 
Ivory Garter has no metal to rust or irritate the 
skin. There is nothing to tear the sock. It isa 
light, sanitary, modern, efficient garter. Wear 
the featherweight garter and be comfortable. At 
all haberdashers. If yours can't supply you will 
send direct. Prices: 25 cts. for Lisle, and 50 cts. 
for Silk. 
Guarantee: The Ivory Garter is guaranteed 
¢ in every way. If not absolutely 
satisfactory, return it to your dealer and get back 
your money. 


IVORY GARTER C0., Mirs., New Orleans 
The Domini der Co. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 














| “You lose,” 
| any kind upon his chest?” I ask. 


EVENING POST 


Bazin—who am ready for him; it is I— 
Ma’m Bazin—who make the great fool of 
herself. 

“You think it was frogstools, doctor?” 
Iask. “Of a surety, Ma’m Bazin,” say he. 
“Then why are we not sick as well?” I 
ask. But he is droll, that Doctor Baldwin. 
“Either my patient has enjoy the monopoly 
of frogstool,” he answer, “or yours have 
not yet taken effect. I will keep the stom- 
ach pump ready for a quick alarm.” It is 
then so cleverly that I approach the point. 
“Doctor,” I say, “in France, my country, 
there is a superstition that when a man is 
poison by frogstools he has on his chest a 
purple himage of a hopfrog, most readily 
apparent to the heye.”’ “It is an old wife’s 
tale,” he say. ‘‘ But, doctor,” I say, “there 
may be something behind it. Sotosettle the 
point forever and to please Ma’m Bazin, 
will you kindly oblige by studying the chest 
of Meester Tucker « a moment and see if 
you find a purple mark of any sort.” He 
goes against the will and soon returns. 
say he. “There is no mark of 
“Nothing 


| but the scar of an old wound,” say he. 


And there it was, proof most positive 


| that Meester Tucker was Barrows the Big- 


amist and had only woo Miss Priscille to 
take her money and leave her like an empty 
dish when the beans are eat. The doctor 
prepares himself to go, and already I see 


| Miss Priscille stiffen herself with pride 


but—name of a name!—two round, fat 
tears slowly peruse themselves down the 
round, fat cheek of Miss Eliza. ‘“‘Oh, doc- 
tor,” say Miss Priscille, calling him back 
and now taking charge herself, “‘can Mees- 
ter Tucker be move to his house?” “To- 
morrow,” say the doctor; “he will need 
good nursing for a time, that is all.” “I 
will attend to it,” say Miss Priscille, snap- 
ping her eyes. When the doctor has gone 


| she goes upstairs and comes back with the 
| story of Barrows and his wives. She sits at 





the desk and begins to write, looking from 
time to time at that picture of the bigamist 
surrounded by his eight wives. 
“What are you going to do?” 
Eliza in a muffle voice. “The doctor say 
he needs to be nursed,” say Miss Priscille, 
red fevers burning on her cheeks. “I will 
telegraph to his wives who seek him so. I’ll 
teach him to make a fool out of me,” she 
mutter, and continue to copy the names 
and address. “Listen,” she say at last, “I 
will send to each this telegram: ‘John J. 
Barrows here very sick. 


ask Miss 





Has plenty of | 


money and cannot get away for few days. | 


Suggest you come at once and attend to 
him. Priscille Hopkins.’ She run for her 
hat and her coat. “I will send a copy of 
that to each of his wives,”’ she say. 

The next day the patient is move to his 
own home; and on the day after four ladies 
arrive at Miss Hopkins’ house, each ac- 
companied by a large man of stern visage. 
They have come on the morning train, and 
I know that each deserted wife has chosen 
from her relatives the man best calculate 
to inspire respect. It is strange to see how 
the four ladies regard each other with 
suspicion, and the gentlemen swing their 
walking sticks and frown at the landscape. 
Miss Priscille talks shortly to the ladies and 
directs them to the invalid’s house. They 
advance in force, by twos and twos. Miss 
Priscille applies herself to the window to 
watch and Miss Eliza draws deep sighs and 
rocks herself in her chair. 

“They are coming back,” 
cille, and I think to myself: ““Sosoon? Has 
he give them the slip?” A minute later 
the ladies ring the bell and Miss Priscille 
she opens thedoor. “ Did yousee him?’’ she 
ask. “See him? Yes! But he is not the 
man!” they cry. Andsome exclaim: “‘ You 
have made a fool of us!” And others: 
“What about our train fare here and back?” 
And one more violent than the rest was 
shaking her finger under the nose of Miss 
Priscille when all at once Miss Priscille has 
fainted away. 

And that, M’sieur—your pardon, mes- 
dames— is the story am sometimes 
tempted to tell to Miss Putnam when her 
curiosity is heat to the boiling point. As 
soon as Meester Tucker was well, he move 


say Miss Pris- 


| from Westbury, where he had come to rest 
| from a broken rib in an accident which 


made the scar. He never spoke again to 
Miss Priscille, who will die at the last an 
old maid, knowing she had her happiness so 
near to hand but lost it all through the devil- 
ish curiosity. And all day long, for punish- 
ment, Miss Eliza rock in her chair, and if 
Miss Priscille look through the window her 
sister say: “‘ You are looking for a bigamist, 
Priscille?”’ 
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The length of 
wear and smart- 
ness of pattern 
make a man’s 
first Cheney 
Tubular seem 
like a find. It 
sends him back 
for a second and 
a third, for he 
finds they grow 
old gracefully. 









Look them over at your dealer's. 
They can be distinguished by this 
mark stamped on the neckband- 


SILKS 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 


4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 




















Hardware 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Co., New York 





ASK FOR and GET 
HORLICK’S 
THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Cheap substitutes cost YOU same price. 





EW BOOK: “1916 Auction Bridge.” Important 

advice for Players. Tables of Correct Leads. Highest Author 
ties say: “Revised Laws in this book best now — Bg 
cate, Three Hand ded and Progressive Auction. e 256 


Wynne FPercuson, 358 oe ‘New York. City 
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“The Crackling White Pop Corn i 


With the Toasty Flavor 1 
And the Only Machine That Makes It 


People wonder how we can spend fortunes to advertise pop corn. The 

‘ reason is this: Butter-Kist Pop Corn is unlike any other you ever tasted. 
That’s because it’s all popped and evenly buttered with pure creamery butter, and 
super-heated to a tantalizing crisp! Folks can't resist its coaxing fragrance. 

The matchless toasty flavor makes thousands walk blocks to buy Butter-Kist 


eer oom 


- 


Do you wonder this Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is winning new trade and 
record sales for large and small stores, theatres, etc., all over America ? 
a’ Thousands of these “little gold mines”’ are now in operation. 
® Look for the one in your neighborhood. Watch the astounding 
way it runs itself. How it feeds the raw corn from the hopper; 
j watch the kernels swell, burst and dance. Watch how it butters and 
| crisps each fluffy, white morsel evenly. 

One look through the plate glass sides will convince you that Butter-Kist 
Pop Corn is ever fresh and clean. 

Try a 5-cent bag of Butter-Kist. Then you'll want to take home a big 
. 10-cent carton and give the whole family the treat of their lives. 

But be sure it’s popped in the BUTTER-KIST Machine or comes in the 
Butter-Kist bag—else you'll miss the toasty flavor. 


BUSINESS MEN: 


Bank These Extra Profits Daily 


Motion put the money in the motion floor space— yields five times as much 
picture business, and the Butter-Kist profit per square foot as anything 
Pop Corn Machine acts the same way known to trade. Earning capacity 70« 
in making people stop, look and buy! to $4.00 per hour 


It will win in your business, whether Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machines are 
large or small. See the signed fitted for the finest surroundings. 
evidence from men in your own line Masterful cabinet work in oak, ma- 
: who are making from $600 to $3000 hogany or white enamel. Perfect 


Where It Pays to Pop Butter-Kist 


; 


extra profits yearly, according to mechanism will last for years. 
Pre, I 3 s ) 


location. The Butter-Kist Ma hine is built for men already 

q cat : Today! Send for the Proof in isines , who w “ ike saree, extra pre fi a 
Pay From Your Profits Our handsome photo-book, “The apes x oP 2 goon a 
| ; e . . . ” os . Drug Stores Cigar Stores Fruit Stores « 
\ small payment down starts this Little Gold Mine,” gives full details . 
I 

| hi ae,’ é + of ‘4 I ’s FREE. Send Confectionery Stores Department Stores » 
j machine winning you sales and new anc proof of profits. Its end Grocery Stores S-and-10-Cent Stores News Stands i 

customers. Balance soon paid out of the coupon at once and line up VOW Sie Dienten  Ueee alain § Miata 
oe Butter-Kist earnings. with this big national business Hotels Reserts Feire 

Only move a chair and you have Remember, you lose cold cash ever . a 

| room. Occupies but 26x 32 inches of day you delay. Mail coupon today. In Picture Play Houses 
f | ‘ I 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO, ‘isamtani* | piis'tigis cracr os sie 


Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World a het 
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The World’ Greatest Tire Improvement 


LEE Yires 


PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC-GUARANTEED 


SECOND IMPENETRABLE DISC SHIELO 
FIRST IMPENETRABLE 


THICK 216 ZAG TREAD 
DISC SHIELD i BREAKER STRIP 


CARCASS OF SEA ISLAND FABRIC ~ CUSHION 


— PURE RUBBER FRICT 


Puncture 
Consequences 


Ordinary pneumatic tires are abso- 
lutely at the mercy of nails, glass, 
sharp stones, etc., in the roadway. 
Chance only decides how soon 
the best car and the most care- 
ful driver will meet with punc- 
ture disaster. Then, even if the 
car is run only a few feet 
after puncture, great damage 
is done to the tire carcass. To 
patch is but to temporize. 
Roadside delays, discomfort, 
expenses — the motorist knows 
only too well. Car owners lose 
millions of dollars each year 
thru destruction of tires by 
puncture. 


ON BETWEEN Pures THIRD \APENETRABLE DISC SmuLD 


Puncture 
Prevention 


LEE PUNCTURE- PROOF 
PNEUMATIC TIRES overcome 
all weakness in ordinary pneu- 
matic tires, without sacrificing 
resilience or mileage. Three 
layers of small impenetrable discs 
are embedded in the rubber of the 
cushion, forming an armor of mail. 
Note the sectional illustration. It 
will be observed that while the 
dises overlap, they do not touch, 
thereby avoiding friction and 
heating. 


The carcass and inner tube are 
absolutely protected from 
puncture. 


Two-Fold 


Guarantee 


The two great super-claims of 
LEE PUNCTURE-PROOF 
PNEUMATIC TIRES — mile- 
age and freedom from punc- 
ture—are guaranteed facts backed 
up by the company. LEE PUNC- 
TURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC 
TIRES are Guaranteed puncture 
proof under a cash refund and 
in addition are Guaranteed in writ- 
ing to every purchaser to render 
anywhere, under all road condi- 
tions, 5,000 miles of service. 
The wearing quality and the 
resiliency are doubled by the 
exclusive LEE ‘‘vanadium’”’ 
process of treating the rubber. 


Guaranteed Puncture-Proof 


Guaranteed for 5,000 Miles 


SEND OR COPY OF OUR CASH REFUND GUARANTEE AND BOOKLET “25” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Distributors in all the Principal Cities 








Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 


Look up “Lee Tires” in Your Phone Directory 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE CALL OF THE CALLIOPE 


(Continued from Page 8 


every foot of ground with a desperation 
that must have carried consternation to the 
heart of his opponent. Twenty-five yards 
from the finish the boy on the other horse 
drew his whip. That settled it. His horse 
was done. Trouper came home, a length to 
the good. 

The winning of this race naturally re- 
lieved our present necessities; but, as I said 
before, ours was a small show compared to 
some of the traveling outfits, and the fame 
of Dan Rice, the Robinsons, and such mar- 
velous clowns as John Low, were institu- 
tions, especially through the Southern 
States, where we were the ~ traveling. Even 
a tyro in the business, such as I was, could 
see that the public, as well as the show- 
men themselves, were beginning to realize 
that a better brand of entertainment was 
imperative. 

Then a season of steady wet weather 
added to our misfortunes and for three weeks 
our show was stalled for the greater part of 
the time in the Tennessee bottoms, east 
of Memphis. Through this district the 
Buffalo gnats attacked our horses in swarms, 
while we were helplessly stranded in that 
thick gumbo. After that our baggage ani- 
mals commenced to die off, all being more 
or less attacked by a mysterious malady 
induced by the poisons said to have been 
injected into their systems by the stings of 
the gnats. 

I jumped on Trouper one night and rode 
him across country until I reached a 
blue-grass farm,.+near Nashville, where 
thoroughbred horses were kept, and made 
arrangements to have him turned out till I 
called for him again. I got back to the 
show several days later, only to find that 
one team was still living and that the com- 
pany had practically disbanded. There was 
nothing left to do but to put up what re- 
mained at public auction. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the 
whole outfit was sold for a song. The para- 
phernalia for any kind of show is expensive 
enough at the time of its purchase, but only 
of negligible value when offered for sale 
again. The gilded band chariot went; so 
did tents, costumes and baggage wagons. 
My partner and I divided the proceeds and 
he then suggested that we should go to 
South America; but I did not want to leave 
Little Trouper, and still had an abiding 
faith that by some hook I should get hold 
of another show. So we parted good friends, 
he still as optimistic as ever that he would 
come back with money enough to play that 
New York engagement, and both of us 
strong in the hope that the day was not far 
distant when we could resume our old wan- 
derings together. 


A Life of Real Sensations 


When the blow-off came and the Morse, 
Meffatt & Travers Circus had become a 
matter of history, | had just enough money 
left to get back to Nashville, where my 
horse was; and I set out immediately. I 
had no particular plan of action in mind, 
because a real trouper never has. In the 
old days, as now, faith in the future repre- 
sents the major portion of hisstock in trade. 

At the Tennessee capital I met a man 
named Hawkins, who had been a profes- 
sional aéronaut and who was then furnish- 
ing thrillers for country fairs. A descent 
from a balloon by means of a parachute 
was the sensational attraction he was then 
sponsoring. It was, comparatively speak- 
ing, at that time a novelty. 

Hawkins was under contract to give exhi- 
bitions at the Agricultural Fair, for which 
he received two hundred dollars a day; but 
he was in sore straits and had absolutely 
given up all hope of being able to fulfill his 
engagement, owing to the fact that the 
young man employed by him during the 
previous season had failed to materialize. 
Hawkins was too heavy himself and long 
past the age when a man takes such des- 
perate chances. 

At the crucial moment I came along, 
broke and without resources. I was pos- 
sessed of all the adventurous spirit of youth 
and willing to subscribe to anything that 
would rehabilitate me in a financial way. 
It did not take long for Hawkins and me to 
strike a bargain. I was to get a hundred 
dollars each day, or half the gross intake. 

If a man is looking for a real sensation 
nothing can compare with the falling out 
of a balloon for the first time in one’s life. 
I suppose some people can even get used to 





that kind of thing; but I never did. One 
ascension and one drop was enough to leave 
the most lasting impression on a fairly 
adventurous career. 

The modus operandi is simple enough, 
so far as the mechanical operation is con- 
cerned. As everybody knows, a trapeze is 
suspended beneath a big gas bag, which, in 
turn, is attached to the parachute and se- 
cured by a breakaway device that separates 
itself from the main portion of the balloon 
when the operator pulls a rope. 

My instructions were few. I was shown 
how to work the breakaway, cautioned to 
maintain my hold on the bar; then, ac- 
cording to Hawkins, all I had to do was to 
go high enough, pull the string and pick a 
soft spot to land. 

If | worried at all the only point on which 
I had any doubts was whether or not I 
could retain my hold on the bar until the 
parachute opened, and to this end I had a 
small hook made, which I strapped to my 
wrist. It was an unnecessary precaution, 
because when I found myself sailing up- 
ward into the blue firmament wilu horses 
could not have torn me loose. 

I cannot tell just exactly how high I went 
before I pulled the string. All I know is 
that once I got started I had an overween- 
ing desire to part company with my pilot 
and reach terra firma as speedily as the 
laws of gravitation would permit. I wanted 
to drop and get the job over. 

Ages must have elapsed before I con- 
cluded that I had reached a sufficient height; 
then, acting entirely upon an impulse 
over which I had absolutely no control 
I pulled that old string, shut my eyes, and 
gripped the trapeze with a fervor that can 
be imagined but not described. 


Under the Parachute 


Talk about speed! It seemed as if I was 
falling a thousand miles a minute. The air 
roared in my ears like a hurricane. It is 
surprising how many things one can think 
of in an infinitesimal period of time. I had 
fully made up my mind that the parachute 
would never open, when a sharp tug above 
and a straightening out of my body and 
arms seemed to anchor me in midair. Then 
I commenced to sail gently downward. 

As we neared the earth I took a quick 
peek to see what was below, and noted that 
I was descending almost ‘directly into a 
clump of trees. I wriggled my lower limbs, 
endeavoring to steer the parachute beyond; 
but my efforts were unavailing. Those 
trees were coming up to meet me; so I 
prepared to make the best landing possible 
under the circumstances, and more by good 
luck than anything else I slid down be- 
tween the branches of a giant maple and 
came to anchor sitting astride one of the 
topmost forks. Fortunately, however, it 
was strong enough to bear my weight. 
Then, for the first time, I released my hold 
on the trapeze bar, shook the collapsed 
parachute loose, and let it fall to the ground. 
I followed quickly, passing down from 
branch to branch with a celerity that would 
have made a monkey hang his head for 
very shame. 

Brother Hawkins offered his congratula- 
tions and began to give me pointers for 
another ascension. We made our way back 
to the inclosure, where a tremendous crowd 
was waiting to applaud the death-defying 
hero; but somehow the ovation had ceased 
to be sweet music to my ear. That awful 
drop had taken the romance and every- 
thing else out of it, so far as I was concerned. 
It wasn’t my game at all. I apprised 
Mr. Hawkins of the fact, collected the hun- 
dred and bid him good-by. He has my best 
wishes. 

From Nashville I made my way to Ark- 
low, a little river town below Memphis. I 
had heard about the river shows and 
wanted to look them over. At that time 
the Father of Waters was literally infested 
with all manner of boats or river shows. 
They traveled up and down, making land- 
ings wherever prospective business war- 
ranted. As a peculiar departure in the field 
of American amusements, I think the river 
show has always been sui generis. 

I loafed round for a couple of days, 
endeavoring to get employment with the 
organizations that appealed more to my 
fancy because they happened to be above 
the average. But in this quest I was not 
successful. The season had not been a 
paying one and there was a decided bear 
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_ Miichaels-Stern Clothes 


AY na r ihe illustrated Calendar 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Madde Clothing Rochester, N. 


Blow Out Those Stumps 
It’s Easy, Quick, Cheap 


Farm Powder is the easiest, quickest and cheapest means 
of removing stumps,” repeated tests have proved. Th 
Minnesota Experiment Station found explosives “blew 
stumps entirely out and broke them into pieces easily 
handled.” Clear your stump land with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 

Made especially tor farm L'se it to blast holes for tre« 

use and sold by dealers near 

you. Convenient —costs little 

no experience 





planting and watch the trees 
outgrow those planted with a 
needed —no spade Use it for subsciling or 
money tied up in expensive 
tools. It will help you make 
idle acres pay a proht 


for digging ditches. It is the 
cheapx st, fastest, hardest -work 
ing farm hand you can get 


Send Coupon for Farm Book—Free 
Our illustrated book, “ Better Farming will be helpful 
to every land owner. It shows how to improve soil, raise 
bigger crops, blast stumps and boulders, and do all kinds 
of work with Atlas Farm Powder. Mail the coupon nou 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY §;rst:' Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City 
Knoxville, New Orleat New York, Philadelphia, St. Lot 
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Take The Hard Work 
Out of Walking 


'ALKING because the doctor 


says so, makes walking a 
duty and a drudgery. 


Exercise loses half its health-giving 


value when it degenerates into | 


hard work. 


And that’s where Goodyear “Wing- 


foot” Air Heels step in and alter 
the whole situation. 


“Come with us,” they say, “and we'll 
make walking a pleasure every 
step of the way.” 


The “Wingfoot” Air Cushions have 
a great deal to do with this. 


Like many another important inven- 
tion, the idea seems ridiculously 
simple. 

But what's the odds how simple it is, 
if it gives walking just the added 
zest you're looking for? 


“Wingfoot” Heels put a sugar coat- 
ing on the doctor's prescription— 
they transform duty into pleasure, 
and exercise into exhilaration. 


If you doubt the difference between 
Goodyear “Wingfoot” Air Heels 
and the ordinary sort — pay the 
same price any other make would 
cost you, and try just one pair. 
Cobbler shops and shoe stores by the 
thousand are selling thousands of pairs 
every where—all sizes, black or chocolate, 


for men, women and children, 50c a pair 
put on. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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movement in the demand for show people. 


| Finally an engagement with the Haynes & 


Harrison Floating Sensation was forced 
upon me for want of something better. 

I do not exactly know how to describe 
this attraction. It was a salmagundi of 
specialties, sandwiched together until it 
looked like a cross between negro minstrels, 
dramatic endeavor, acrobatics and music- 
hall turns. Shows of this kind were unusual 
then, but afterward the idea was capital- 
ized and became what we are pleased to 
call modern vaudeville. 

With another boy about my own age, 
who joined about the same time, I doubled, 
with an acrobatic act and a song-and-dance 
number, in which we impersonated two 
Irishmen, and gave them Finnigan’s Wake, 


| the Irish Jaunting Car and the Wedding. 


The name of Scanlon was a household word 
in those days. He did more to popularize 
Irish melody than all the rest of them put 
together. The pay was six dollars a week 
and “cakes.” It put me a long way out of 
my calculations when it came to starting 
another circus; but hunger must be served 
and there were no geraniums growing wild 
in the streets of a river town in those days. 
Not all shows were like ours. Collec- 
tively they ran the gamut from dramatic 
productions, with a company of stock ac- 
tors, to a - - circus and minstrel 
organizations, the latter being the most 
popular; in fact, everything went except 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which for obvious rea- 
sons was taboo in the South. Some of these 
boats were of considerable consequence and 
moved under their own steam; others were 
large, flat-bottomed affairs, built on the 
order of seagoing scows, and were accom- 
panied by tugs, which convoyed them from 
place to place. Some carried tents, as does 
a small circus, unloaded and exhibited on 
land; others were fitted up so that they 
could entertain their patrons on board. 


Life With a River Show 


A few of the old-time shows endeavored 
to and did give the best they could accerd- 
ing to their lights and were peaceably in- 
clined toward their brethren, persevering 
along the lines mapped out by the Golden 
Rule; but the majority were of the cheap- 
est and tawdriest kind. Fresh-water pirates 
would have been a better name for them. 
They drifted downstream or were towed 
upstream, wildcatting their way from land- 
ing to landing. To most of them life was 
simply one fight after another. When rival 
attractions met on the same field of en- 
deavor things usually commenced tohappen. 

My experience with the river show was 
short and startling. At the second town we 
disputed prestige and place with Dough- 
erty’s Ethiopian Minstrels, and a debate 
between two deck hands started an alter- 
cation that became general. Things finally 
quieted down, however, and after the night 
performance was over another young fellow 
and myself went up from the levee to look 
the town over. When we returned neither 
show boat was in sight. Then, by several of 
our company, whom we found roosting on 
the bank, we were apprised of the fact that 
our boat had from some unforeseen cause 
been sunk, and that the rival attraction 
had pulled out for parts unknown. I was 
facing the cold, cold world again. 

I could not think of anything better to do 
than to go back to Nashville, get Little 
Trouper, and start out to make the great 
adventure all over again. I had no idea 
what I was going to do or how I was going 


| todoit. The old trouping spirit was simply 


asserting itself and I had to keep moving. 

At Bowling Green, Kentucky, I met my 
first railroad show and joined out with it in 
the capacity of a general utility man. For 
ten dollars a week I clowned, rode in the 
parade, took tickets at the front door, 
acted as private secretary to the proprietor 
and, whenever occasion demanded, helped 
with the mechanical movement. In those 
days artistic temperament was absolutely 
unknown. 

There was no comparison between this 
show and that of my first adventure. It 
had fourteen cars -_ about eighty head 
of horses. Speaking in a general way, the 
parade made a fair A g appearance, as 
judged by the other tented attractions I 
had seen. Even so, it fell far short of what 
would be considered worthy of more than 


passing notice in this day and age. 
Still, the circus business began to mani- 
fest in many wa ays. that the pace set by 


Barnum, Coup, Bailey, and others of the 
big pioneers was commencing to exert its 
influence all round. Best of all, I noted 
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with approval that no grafters, short- 
change men or card sharps were permitted 
to follow or in any way connect themselves 
with the show. 

When I speak of the grafting methods of 
the old days I would like to make one broad 
statement—namely, that at the present 
time and for many years it has been the aim 
and object of every reputable tent show to 
eliminate anything and everything which 
would be classed under the above category. 
No institution of to-day is more jealous of 
its reputation and good name than the 
circus. 

In the early days there were some excep- 
tions to the system of carrying grafters as 
part and parcel of a tented show, but they 
were few and hard to find. The number of 
these enterprising gentry was generally reg- 
ulated by the size of the show, and they 
had many and marvelous schemes for de- 
spoiling the wary countryman. An agent 
called on the mayor, chief of police or town 
marshal, and made certain arrangements 
whereby protection was insured. In the 
patcis of the tents the man who did this was 
called the mender or fixer, and there are 
mighty few hamlets throughout the length 
and breadth of this country where they 
did not succeed in purchasing the privilege 
sought. The fact of the matter is that the 
coming of the circus season was looked on 
by many in authority as a source of con- 
siderable revenue and as part of the legiti- 
mate perquisites of their office. 

I had not seen or heard of my friend 
Frank Morse for some time, when one day, 
as we were making the parade through the 
streets of Tunica, I heard a voice the tones 
of which sounded strangely familiar. 

I looked up and on the opposite corner 
stood the friend and partner of my boyish 
ambitions. He was appareled in a long 
linen duster, and a tall silk hat, of some- 
what ancient vintage and considerably the 
worse for wear, was tilted at an angle over 
his impressive dome of thought. I joined 
the crowd of country bumpkins surround- 
ing him and listened. 

“* My friends,” exclaimed the orator gran- 
diloquently—‘“‘ my friends, th’ most tremen- 
dous secrets that Nature has concealed from 
ordinary mortals lies buried deep down in 
th’ personalities of th’ few who have been 
ticketed an’ labeled with th’ badge of th’ 
unusual. There are mysteries an’ secrets, 
my friends, which can only be imparted 
at a price. Th’ miraculous ways in which 
th’ human form divine may be beautified, 
uplifted an’ added to are many.” 

Morse tossed his hair out of his eyes, 
pointed with outstretched arm to the blue 
sky above, and sailed away off on the wings 
of rhetoric. 


Morse’s Sacred Ointment 


“Th’ desire to emulate in sports an’ 
pastimes, in dexterous feats an’ in death- 
defyin’ an’ desperately darin’ display, is as 
old as th’ first sin. There are those of you 
standin’ about me, no doubt, who have 
gazed with awe-inspired optics on th’ mirac- 
ulous feats accomplished so gracefully an’ 
apparently without effort by th’ acrobatic 
stars of th’ circus. In this little tin recep- 
tacle that I hold in my hand is contained 
th’ answer—th’ key to success an’ th’ open- 
sesame to a source of unfailin’ wealth an’ 
everlastin’ emolument. 

“IT will positively an’ absolutely guaran- 
tee to you, my friends, that each an’ every 
one of you who purchases a box of this 
sacred ointment, an’ uses it in th’ manner 
prescribed, will be so agile, so powerful an’ 
so limber in all his joints that only ten or 
twelve applications at th’ outside are neces- 
sary; an’ that he will succeed in not only 
astoundin’ his friends by marvelous accom- 
plishment but in due time he will take rank 
with th’ heroes of history an’ th’ conquerors 
of creative convolution. 

“Th’ young man appointed for that pur- 
pose will now pass among you an’ give you 
an opportunity to participate in th’ chance 
of a lifetime. Th’ boxes, my friends, have 
been placed at prices within th’ reach of all— 
one dollar each. A pearl for a picayune!” 

I slid through the crowd and reached a 
position behind the soap box on which the 
orator was standing. Then I tugged at the 
tails of the linen duster. Morse wheeled 
about quickly. His whole face lit up as he 
grasped my hand and whispered in a hur- 
rie od aside: 

““Gee, kid! I'd rather ’a’ seen you drop 
out of th’ clouds like this than for somebody 
to have handed me an acre of fat pigs! 
Let's make a iittle hay before th’ sun gets 
behind th’ clouds. Jump up on that soap 
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Go to it, ol’ 
Make it a real mani- 


box an’ give “em a testimony. 
kid! Rise an’ shine. 
festation.” 

He climbed down and pushed me forward. 
I mounted the rostrum and proceeded to 
tell the multitude how, for the first fifteen 
years of my life, I had been a crippled victim 
of inflammatory rheumatism, but had been 
entirely rehabilitated and cured by five ap- 
plications of Morse’s Miraculous Medium, 
and had become so athletic and agile that 
I was master of every difficult circus feat 
known in the annals of the sawdust ring. 
In proof of this I asked the spectators to 
clear a small space, turned a handspring 
or two, and did a couple of flipflops. The 
succeeding harvest was as plenteous as the 
most optimistic disciple could have desired. 

When opportunity afforded I asked my 
old partner where he got the formula for 
the specific. A half-saddened smile passed 
over his otherwise ingenuous countenance 
as he replied: 

“It’s coarse work, kid—coarser than a 
nutmeg grater. But what was I goin’ to 
do? It ain’t nothin’ but axle grease, which 
I bought by th’ bucket an’ transferred to 
boxes. The capital invested looks like as if 
it was goin’ to pay dividends that'd make a 
get-rich-quick enterprise look like a pack- 
age of pop corn.” 

Morse was bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm. The Miraculous Medium had been, 
from a strictly material standpoint, possi- 
bly the best-paying enterprise in which he 
had ever been engaged. He suspended 
operations while there was still a chance to 
do business, so anxious was he to tell me the 
story of his success and to map out plans 
for our future. 

“I got a bank roll, kid, that a greyhound 
couldn't jump over,” he explained trium- 
phantly. “That agent of mine figured out 
th’ other day that, if business was to keep 
up th’ way it’s goin’, in ten years we could 
lay th’ profits in dollar bills, edge to edge, 
an’ they’d make one consecutive streak of 
emerald reachin’ from Montreal to Moose- 
jaw, with enough left over to buy half a 
section of prairie grass. Now listen, kid! 
You just walk away from this attraction 
you’re hooked up with, an’ I know where 
there’s th’ tidiest little tent show you ever 
looked at. It’s a railroad show—six cars, 
baggage stock, an’ all th’ equipment. 
You're in, a -fifty.” 

I hesitated because there were reasons of 
an intimately personal nature, which up to 
this time I had regarded as a secret not for 
ordinary ears or understanding. 

My old partner looked me over critically, 
noting without apparent surprise my lack 
of enthusiasm but diagnosing the where- 
fore thereof with that peculiar acumen with 
which he was gifted by nature. 


Morse’s Good Advice 


He stood away from me, thrust one hand 
deep in his pocket, pushed the tall silk hat 
backward from his forehead, and lifted an 
admonitory finger. 

“Kid,” said he, “I made you th’ first 
pitch. Th’ little guy with th’ wings an’ th’ 
bow an’ arrow, eh? Well, well! A two- 
year-old tryin’ to run four-mile heats.” 

I felt the blood surging upward, but 
could not think of an adequate reply. 
Morse pursed up his lips and emitted a 
long-drawn whistle. 

“I gotcha!” he chortled. “Th’ little 
rider, huh? Some gal too! I seen th’ two 
of you ridin’ in th’ parade; an’ at th’ risk of 
losin’ th’ sale of seventeen boxes of th’ pre- 
cious ointment I took a second slant. If 
she’s anythin’ like th’ rest of her folks any 
man would be justified in puttin’ a second 
mortgage on his future for her. But you 
want to look out, kid.” 

I endeavored to make a weak protest, 
but Morse again headed off any explana- 
tion I might have hazarded. 

“Now you take this girl Irene—an’ I’m 
goin’ on th’ presumption that if she was 
just to say th’ word you’d jump off a 
fifteen-story buildin’ just to show her that 
you was game; an’ you'd court death in 
most any other terrible form that th’ lady 
might suggest. I ain’t sayin’ anything 
against this girl; but don’t forget that back 
of her is five generations of circus horse- 
ridin’ people—an’ that goes for both sides 
of th’ house. They have a aristocracy of 
their own that puts peanut peddlers an’ 
millionaires in th’ same pew. 

“So that’s what I’m tellin’ you, kid,” he 
concluded. ‘“ You're both young, an’ I sup- 
pose you take it as seriously as a country 
doctor goin’ to a convention of city mi- 
crobes. But don’t get out of sight of land. 
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If you was wantin’ to hook up double with 
her she mightn’t look at it th’ same way 
as she does a harmless flirtation. Besides 
which, her folks are sure to register objec- 
tions. No use tellin’ me,”’ he finished with 
absolute conviction. “No use tellin’ me. 
I know!” 

I took my friend’s counsel, so kindly 
meant, under what I considered advise- 
ment, but ultimately paid as much heed to 
it as a young fellow in my position usually 
does. Morse and I formed a new partner- 
ship, he furnishing all the capital and letting 
me in on the ground floor and declaring me 
an equal partner in fifty per cent of the 
prospective profits. It was with something 
far deeper than ordinary regret that I bade 
good-by to Irene. 

We purchased the show he had in mind 
at a very reasonable figure, as the owner 
had died and the executors of the estate 
were at their wit’s end to know what dis- 
posal to make of it. 


Farewell to D. Cupid 


By the time we had acquired our new 
property it was late in the fall and all the 
circuses were heading for quarters. We 
spent the greater part of the winter paint- 
ing the wagons, getting the harness in shape 
and furbishing up the costumes, besides 
hiring the best performers we could procure 
at rates within the limit of our means. 

But after Christmas the old spring fret 
came over me. I couldn’t get Irene out of 
my mind; so one day I informed my part- 
ner that I was going to take a little holiday. 
I did not tell him where I was going and he 
did not ask me. 

I headed as the crow flies for Indiana, 
and got to Rushville as fast as an express 
would carry me. Irene’s people owned a 
farm outside that town. I hired the best- 
looking livery rig procurable, dressed my- 
self in my Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes and 
started down the pike. 

As I walked up the path to the house I 
saw the girl of my heart walking in the rear. 
Without an instant’s pause I hastened my 
footsteps, and as she turned round I could 
see the look of pleasure that flitted across 
her face at my appearance. She came for- 
ward with outstretched hand, saying: 

“Hello, Jimmy! Where did you drop 
from?’ 

“Just took a run down to see you. 
are you?” 

With a gleam of mischief in her eyes she 
informed me that her state of health was all 
that could be desired. I stood as one dumb 
after this exchange of formalities and finally 
summoned up enough courage to ask her 
if she would come for a drive. We got 
into the rig and I tucked the rug carefully 
about her. I could think of nothing to say, 
though on my way out there were a thou- 
sand carefully prepared sentences in my 
mind, ready for utterance. Probably she 
felt sorry for me; at any rate she carried 
on a more or less one-sided conversation, as 
I replied to her queries in monosyllables. 
To my mind the worst thing in the world is 
to be in love with a girl and have neither 
the courage nor the words to tell her so. 

Suddenly I found myself blurting out 
the whole story— how I couldn’t keep away 
from her and had come all the way from 
the South to ask her to be Mrs. Jimmy 
Travers, wife of a young man who predicted 
modestly, but with absolute conviction, 
that he would eventually be the greatest 
showman on the face of the earth. 

When I had finished I let the reins drop 
in my lap and turned to look at her. She 
shook her head sadly. 

“It can’t be, Jimmy,” she said. 
pretty dream; but it can’t be.” 
“Why can’t it?”’ I argued rebelliously. 

In different words, but meaning precisely 
the same thing, she practically duplicated 
what Morse had told me about the tra- 
dition of the circus. I tried to argue the 
question, but with a shake of the head 
she cut me short. 

And all this time, you know, there was a 
little old scout tramping round with me 
a pretty good kind of pal at that. But as 
I walked thoughtfully from Irene’s house, 
down the pathway leading to the gate, I 
made up my mind that I would part com- 
pany with him there. 

“Good-by, little man,” said I, “and good 
luck to you! It’s th’ open road again for 
both of us; so we'd better get th’ show off 
th’ lot. So long, Dan Cupid!” 

That night I took the train going South. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first in a series of 
articles by Mr. Yates, giving his circus reminis 
cenees. The second will appear in an carly ...mber. 
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TERNO Canned Heat for instant 
cooking, is a paste, like cold cream. 

It lights at the scratch of a match, and 

can be extinguished and re-lit again and 
again until the bottommost particle in the 


can is consumed. 


It is smokeless, odorless, dangerless and 


non-spillable. 


Nothing to fuss over, no 


greasy, dog-eared wicks; nothing to do but light. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
simply send a dollar bill, check or 
money order with your name and 
address, and you will receive, pre 
paid, the big $/ Worth exactly 
as desc ribed above (price Li 
Canada $1.50), or send 10c for a 
SAMPLE CAN, 


S. STERNAU & CO. 
305 Broadway, New York 
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Roadster, $595 


Never Before Such An Instantaneous Success 


From every state in the Union we hear of 
the amazing success of the latest Overland 
the $615 model. 

And why not? An electrically started and 
electrically lighted, completely equipped Over- 
land with four-inch tires for only $615. 

This car took the whole country by storm. 

Season after season for seven years we have 
experienced one great success after another. 

But this one tops them all. 

Never before has an automobile success 
been so rapid, so definite and so sweeping. 

The $615 Overland has made history. It 
marks the entrance of a new automobile value 
a car complete in every sense of the term; at a 
price which was hitherto thought impossible. 

Yet here it is—a powerful five-passenger 
touring car complete for only $615. 

Note that word ‘‘complete.”’ 


This means electric starter and electri 
lights, electric horn, magnetic speedometer— in 


Nothing ts lacking. 
to buy 


lact every necessary item 
There are no “extras”’ 
It is large enough for the whole family 
moderately priced, within the reach of the 
built of the 
snappy, stylish and 


majority— economical to maintain 
best quality materials 
speedy—and complete in every sense. 

In short, it is just another striking examplk 
of how our large production enables us to build 
a bigger and better car and still keep the price 
within reason. 

You'll want one, so order it now. 

Don't wait, debate or argue with yourself 
See our ck ale rand place your orde I imme diate ly. 

Then in a few days you and your whol 
family will be driving your own car. 


Remember it comes complete—only $615! 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Snow White Opal Glass 


If you are even thinking of buying a refrigerator for the old 
or new home, you will want to know about McCray Sanitary 
Refrigerators. ‘The food compartments are lined with white opal 
glass— nearly one-half inch thick — practically unbreakable —the 
cleanest and most sanitary lining known. McCray Refrigerators 
are scientifically insulated and have a continuous circulation of 
cold dry air that keeps food fresh and healthful. ‘They may be 
arranged with outside icing door—a great convenience. Every 
McCray is guaranteed 

The McCray No. 8421 (with Opal Glass Exterior and 
Interior and nickel plated trimmings), illustrated, is a special 
design built to order. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Are sold only at the McCray Agencies in the 
Principal Cities and Direct from the Factory 


Our very complete line of house plan and match the 
large and small sizes meets _ interior finish. 
almost every requirement, but McCray Refrigerators are 
for special needs McCray also built in all sizes for every 
Refrigerators are built to order requirement of hotels, clubs, 
in accordance with architects’ restaurants, florists, institutions, 
specifications to conform to grocers, markets, etc. 


Write for Catalog That Interests You 


No, 9 For Reside 


lence No. 72—For Florists N 70— For Grocers 
Vo. 61--Por Markets No. AH — Built to Order for Residences 
\ O-—-For Hotels, Restaurants, Public Institutions, ete 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 614 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. New York, McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th St. 


Agencies In All Principa! Cities 
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| MY COUNTRY TISH OF THEE— 


(Continued from Page 6) 


riding master bolted for the gate. But to 
my intense surprise Tish was not on the 
ground. Then I saw her. She was still on 
the creature, and she was coming back along 
the road, with her riding hat on the back of 
her head and a gleam in her eye that I 
knew well enough was a gleam of triumph. 

She halted the thing beside me and looked 
down with a patronizing air. 

“ He’s a trifle nervous this morning,”’ she 
said calmly. ‘‘Hasn’t been worked enough. 
Good horse though—very neat jump.” 

Then she rode on and out through the 
gates, ignoring Aggie’s pitiful wail and 
scorning the leading string the instructor 
offered. 


We reached Glacier Park without diffi- 
culty, although Tish insisted on talking to 
the most ordinary people on the train, and 
once, losing her, we found her in the draw- 


| ing-room learning to play bridge, although 
| notacard player, except for casino. Though 


nothing has ever been said, I believe she 
learned when too late that they were play- 
ing for money, as she borrowed ten dollars 
from me late in the afternoon and was look- 
ing rather pale. 

“‘What do you think?” she said, while I 
was getting the money from the safety 
pocket under my skirt. “‘The young man 
who knocked me down on the ice that day 
is on the train. I’ve just exchanged a few 
words with him. He was not much hurt, 
although unconscious for a short time. His 
name is Bell—James C. Bell.” 

Soon after that Tish brought him to us, 
and we had a nice talk. He said he had not 
been badly hurt on the ice, although he got 
a cut on the forehead from Tish’s skate, re- 
quiring two stitches. 

After a time he and Aggie went out on 
the platform, only returning when Aggie got 
a cinder in her eye. 

“Just think,” she said as he went for 
water to use in my eye-cup, “he is going to 
meet the girl he is in love with out at the 
park. She has been there for four weeks. 
They are engaged. He is very much in love. 
He didn’t talk of anything else.” 

She told him she had confided his tender 
secret to us, and instead of looking con- 
scious he seemed glad to have three people 


| instead of one to talk to about her. 


“You see, it’s like this,’’ he said: “She 


| is very good looking, and in her town a 


moving-picture company has its studio. 
That part’s all right. I suppose we have to 
have movies. But the fool of a director met 
her at a party, and said she would photo- 
graph well and ought to be with them. He 
offered her a salary, and it went to her head. 
She’s young,” he added, “and he said she 
could oe as great a hit as Mary Pickford.” 

“How sad!” said Aggie. “But of course 
she refused?” 

“Well, no, she liked the idea. It got me 
worried. Worried her people too. Her 
father’s able to give her a good home, and 
I’m expecting to take that job off his hands 
in about a year. But girls are queer. She 
wanted to try it awfully.” 

It developed that he had gone to her 
folks about it, and they’d offered her a va- 
cation with some of her school friends in 
Glacier Park. 

“It’s pretty wild out there,’”’ he went on, 
“‘and we felt that the air, and horseback 
riding and everything, would make her 
forget the movies. I hope so. She’s there 
now. But she’s had the bug pretty hard. 
Got so she was always posing, without 
knowing it.” 

But he was hopeful that she would be 
cured, and said she was to meet him at the 
station. 

“She’s an awfully nice girl, you under- 
stand,” he finished. “It’s only that this 
thing got hold of her and needed driving 
out.” 

Well, we were watching when the train 
drew in at Glacier Park Station, and she 
was there. She was a very pretty girl, and 
it was quite touching to see him look at 
her. But Aggie observed something and 
remarked on it. 

“She's not as glad to see him as he is to 
see her,” she said. “‘He was going to kiss 
her, and she moved back.” 

In the crowd we lost sight of them, but 
that evening, sitting in the lobby of the 
hotel, we saw Mr. Bell wandering round 
alone. He looked depressed, and Aggie 
beckoned to him. 

“How is everything?” she asked. “Is 


| the cure working?” 


He dropped into a chair and looked 
straight ahead. 

“Not so you could notice it!’ he said 
bitterly. ‘‘Would you believe that there’s 
a moving-picture outfit here, taking scenes 
in the park?” 

ae ” 

“There is. They’ve taken two thousand 
feet of her already, dressed like an Indian,” 
he said in a tone of suppressed fury. “It 
makes me sick. I dare say if we tied her in 
a well some fool would lower a camera on a 

0 


Just at that moment she sauntered past 
us with a reddish-haired young man. Mr. 
Bell ignored her, although I saw her try to 
catch his eye. 

“That’s the moving-picture man with 
her,” he said in a low, violent tone when 
they had passed. “‘Name’s Oliver.”” He 
groaned. “‘He’s told her she ought to go 
in for the business. She’d be a second Mary 
Pickford! I'd like to kill him!” 

He rose savagely and left us. 

We spent the night in the hotel at the 
park entrance, and I could not get to sleep. 
Tish was busy engaging a guide and going 
over our supplies, and at eleven o'clock 
Aggie came into my room and sat down on 
the bed. 

“I can’t sleep, Lizzie,” she said. “That 
poor Mr. Bell is on my mind. Besides, did 
you see those ferocious Indians hanging 
round?” 

Well, I had seen them, but said nothing. 

“They would scalp one as quick as not,” 
Aggie went on. “And who’s to know but 
that our guide will be in league with them? 
I’ve lost my teeth,” she said with a flash of 
spirit, ‘‘but so far I’ve kept my hair, and 
mean to if possible. That old Indian has a 
scalp tied to the end of a stick. Lizzie, I’m 
nervous.” 

“If it is only hair they want, I don’t 
mind their taking my switch,” I observed, 
trying to be facetious, although uneasy. As 
to the switch, it no longer matched my hair, 
and I would have parted from it without a 


, 


pang. 

“And another thing,”’ said Aggie: “Tish 
can talk about ponies until she is black in 
the face. The creatures are horses. I’ve 
seen them.” 

Well, I knew that, too, by that time. As 
we walked to the hotel from the train I had 
seen one of them carrying on. It was arch- 
ing its back like a cat that’s just seen a 
strange dog, and with every arch it swelled 
its stomach. At the third heave it split the 
strap that held the saddle on, and then it 
kicked up in the rear and sent saddle and 
rider over its head. So far as I had seen, no 
casualty had resulted, but it had set me 
thinking. Given a beast with an India- 
rubber spine and no sense of honcr, I felt 
I would be helpless. 

Tish came in just then and we confronted 


er. 

“Ponies!”’ I said: bitterly. ‘‘They are 
horses, if I know a horse. And, moreover, 
it’s well enough for you, Tish Carberry, to 
talk about gripping. a horse with your 
knees. I’m not built that way, and you 
know it. Besides, no knee grip will answer 
when a creature begins to act like a cat in a 
fit.” 

Aggie here had a bright idea. She said 
that she had seen pictures of pneumatic 
jackets to keep people from drowning, and 
that Mr. McKee, a buyer at one of the 
stores at home, had taken one, fully in- 
flated, when he crossed to Paris for autumn 
suits. 

“IT would like to have one, Tish,” she 
finished. “It would break the force of a 
fall anyhow, even if it did puncture.” 

Tish, who was still dresse“, went out to 
the curio shop in the lobby, and returned 
with the sad news that there was nothing 
of the sort on sale. 

We were late in getting started the next 
morning, owing partly to Aggie’s having 
put her riding breeches on wrong, and being 
unable to sit down when once in the saddle. 
But the main reason was the guide we had 
engaged. Tish heard him using profane lan- 
guage to one of the horses and dismissed 
him on the spot. 

The man who was providing our horses 
and outfit, however, understood, and in a 
short time returned with another man. 

“T’ve got a good one for you now, Miss 
Carberry,” he said. “Safe and perfectly 

ntle, and as mild as milk. Only has one 
ault, and maybe you won’t mind that. He 
smokes considerably.” 
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“T don’t object, as long as it’s in the 
open air,” Tish said. So that was ar- 
ranged. But I must say that the new man 
did not look mild. He had red hair, al- 
though a nice smile with a gold tooth, and 
his trousers were of white fur, which looked 
hot for summer. 

“You are sure that you don’t use strong 
language?” Tish asked. 

““No, ma’am,” he said. “I was raised 
strict, and very particular as to swearing. 
Dear, dear now, would you look at that 
cinch! Blow up their little tummies, they 
do, when they're cinched, and when they 
breathe it out the saddle’s as loose as the 
tongues of some of these here tourists.” 

Tish swung herself up without any 
trouble, but owing to a large canvas bag on 
the back of my saddle I was unable to get 
my leg across, and was compelled to have 
it worked over, a little at a time. At last, 
however, we were ready. A white pack 
horse, carrying our tents and cooking uten- 
sils. was led by Bill, which proved to be the 
name of our cowboy guide. 

Mr. Bell came to say good-by and to wish 
us luck. But he looked unhappy, and there 
was no sign whatever of the young lady, 
whose name we had learned was Helen. 

“IT may see you on the trail,” he said 
sadly. “I’m about sick of this place, and 
I’m thinking of clearing out.”’ Aggie re- 
minded him that faint heart never won fair 
lady, but he only shook his head. 

“I’m not so sure that I want to win,” he 
said. ‘‘ Marriage is a serious business, and 
I don’t know that I'd care to have a wife 
that followed a camera like a street kid fol- 
lows a brass band. It wouldn’t make for a 
quiet home.” 

We left him staring wistfully into the 
distance. 

Tish sat in her saddle and surveyed the 
mountain peaks that rose behind the hotel. 

“Twenty centuries are looking down upon 
us!” she said. “The crest of our native 
land lies before us. We will conquer those 
beetling crags, or die trying. All right, Bill. 
Forward!” 

Bill led off, followed by the pack horse, 
then Tish, Aggie and myself. We kept on 
in this order for some time, which gave me 
a chance to observe Aggie carefully. I am 
not much of a horsewoman myself, having 
never been on a horse before. But my 
father was fond of riding, and I soon adapted 
myself to the horse’s gait, especially when 
walking. On level stretches, however, 
where Bill spurred his horse to a trot, I was 
not so comfortable, and Aggie appeared to 
strike the saddle in a different spot every 
time she descended. 

Once, turning her profile to me in a glance 
of despair, I was struck by the strange and 
collapsed appearance of her face. This was 
explained, however, when my horse caught 
up to hers on a wider stretch of road, and I 
saw that she had taken out her teeth and 
was holding them in her hand. 

‘ Al- almost swallowed them,” she 
gasped. ‘Oh, Lizzie, to think of a summer 
of this!” 

At last we left the road and turned onto 
a footpath, which instantly commenced to 
rise. Tish called back something about the 
beauties of nature and riding over a carpet 
of flowers, but my horse was fording a small 
stream at the time and I was too occupied 
to reply. The path—or trail, which is what 
Bill called it—grew more steep, and I let go 
of the lines and held to the horn of my 
saddle. The horses were climbing like goats. 

“Tish,” Aggie called desperately, “I 
can’t stand this. I’m going back! I’m 
Lordamighty!”’ 

Fortunately Tish did not hear this. We 
had suddenly emerged on the brink of a 
precipice. A two-foot path clung to the 
cliff, and along the very edge of this the 
horses walked, looking down in an inter- 
ested manner now and then. My blood 
turned to water and I closed my eyes. 

“Tish!” Aggie shrieked. But the only 
effect of this was to start her horse into a 
trot. I had closed my eyes, but I opened 
them in time to see Aggie give a wild clutch 
and a low moan. 

In a few moments the trail left the edge, 
and Aggie turned in her saddle and looked 
back at me. 

“T lost my lower set back there,”’ she 
said. “They went over the edge. I sup- 
pose they’re falling yet.” 

“It’s a good thing it wasn’t the upper 
set,” I said, to comfort her. “As far as 
appearance goes w 

“Appearance!” she said bitterly. “Do 
you suppose we'll meet anybody but des- 
peradoes and Indians in a place like this? 
And not an egg with us, of course. 
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The eggs referred to her diet, as at differ- 
ent times, when having her teeth repaired, 
she can eat little else. 

“Ham,” she called back in a surly tone, 
“and hard tack, I suppose! I'll starve, 
Lizzie, that’s all. If only we had brought 
some junket tablets!” 

With the exception of this incident the 
morning was quiet. Tish and Biil talked 
prohibition, which he believed in, and the 
tin pans on the pack horse clattered, and we 
got higher all the time, and rode through 
waterfalls and along the edge of death. By 
noon I did not much care if the horses fell 
over or not. The skin was off me in a num- 
ber of places, and my horse did not like 
me, and showed it by nipping back at my 
leg here and there. 

At eleven o’clock, riding through a valley 
on a trail six inches wide, Bill’s horse 
stepped on a hornets’ nest. The insects 
were probably dazed at first, but by the 
time Tish’s horse arrived they were pre- 
pared, and the next thing we knew Tish’s 
horse was flying up the mountain side as if 
it had gone crazy, and Bill was shouting to 
us to stop. 

The last we saw of Tish for some time was 
her horse leaping a mountain stream, and 
jumping like a kangaroo, and Bill was 
following. 

“She'll be killed!”’ Aggie cried. “Oh, 
Tish, Tish!” 

“Don’t yell,” I said. “You'll start the 
horses. And for heaven’s sake, Aggie,”’ I 
added grimly, “remember that this is a 
pleasure trip.” 

It was a half hour before Tish and Bill re- 
turned. Tish was a chastened woman. She 
said little or nothing, but borrowed some 
ointment from me for her face, where the 
branches of trees had scraped it, while Bill 
led the horses round the fatal spot. I re- 
call, however, that she said she wished now 
that we had brought the other guide. 

“Because I feel,”’ she observed, “that a 
little strong language would be a relief.” 

We had luncheon at noon in a sylvan 
glade, and Aggie was pathetic. She dipped 
a cracker in a cup of tea, and sat off by 
herself under a tree. Tish, however, had 
recovered her spirits. 

“Throw out your chests, and breathe 
deep of this pure air unsullied by civiliza- 
tion,”’ she cried. “ Aggie, fill yourself with 
ozone.” 

“Humph!” said Aggie. “It’s about all I 
will fill myself with.” 

“Think,” Tish observed, “of the fools 
and dolts who are living under roofs, strug 
gling, contending, plotting, while all Nature 
awaits them.” 

“With stings,’’ Aggie said nastily, “and 
teeth, and horns, and claws, and every old 
thing! Tish, I want to go back. I’m not 
happy, and I don’t enjoy scenery when 
I’m not happy. Besides, I can’t eat the 
landscape.” 

As I look back I believe it would have 
been better if we had returned. I think of 
that day, some time later, when we made 
the long descent from the Piegan Pass under 
such extraordinary circumstances, and I 
realize that, although worse for our bodies, 
which had grown strong and agile, so that 
I have, later on, seen Aggie mount her 
horse on a run, it would have been better 
for our nerves had we returned. 

We were all perfectly stiff after luncheon, 
and Aggie was sulking also. Bill was com- 
pelled to lift us into our saddles, and again 
we started up and up. The trail was now 
what he called a switchback. Halfway up 
Aggie refused to go farther, but on looking 
back decided not to return either. 

“T shall not go another step,”’ she called. 
“Here I am, and here I stay till I die.”’ 

“Very well,” Tish said from overhead 
“I suppose you don’t expect us all to stay 
and die with you. I'll tell your niece when 
I see her.” 

Aggie thought better of it, however, and 
followed on, with her eyes closed and her 
lips moving in prayer. She happened to 
open them at a bad place, although safe 
enough, according to Bill, and nothing to 
what we were coming to a few days later. 
Opening them as she did on a ledge of rock 
which sloped steeply for what appeared to 
be several miles down on each side, she 
uttered a piercing shriek, followed by a 
sneeze. As before, her horse started to run, 
and Aggie is, I believe Bill said, the only 
person in the world who ever took that 
place at a canter. 

We were to take things easy the first day, 
Bill advised. “Till you get your muscles 
sort of eased up, ladies,” he said. “If you 
haven't been riding astride, a horse’s back 
(Continued on Page 58 
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| study the science 
Of keeping in trim 
—- < And here's my reliance 
: G 


For muscle and vim 


Yes, you can lean on it 


You can always depend on this whole- 
some soup as a nourishing and satisfying 
dish. Just the thing for the family meals; 
just the thing for emergencies. 

No matter who comes, nor when, nor 
how hungry they are, you are always pre- 
pared when you have a ready supply of 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


It unites the strengthening qualities of 
meaty ox tail joints with tasty vegetables, 
such as carrots, yellow turnips, celery and 
barley. We combine all these in a nutri- 
tious purée made from whole tomatoes. 
And we give the final appetizing touch 
with choice spices and a delicate flavoring 
of dry Spanish sherry. 

No dinner is complete without soup. 
Every family would benefit in health and 
condition by eating a good soup once a 
day at least. 

Why not have the benefit of this invit- 
ing Campbell “kind” on your table today? 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Compl, Sours 


LOOK FOR THE RED AND WISE DACEL 
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Free Service 
ISK SERVICE DEPARTMENTS in ONSULT your telephone direc- 


tory for the local Fisk Branch 

connection withFisk Branches in more address. 
than 100 Cities Throughout the Country 
make Fisk Free Service directly available to great 
numbers of tire users. Any car owner (regardless 
of make of tire used) may have his tires inspected, 
air tested, inflated, dismounted and assembled, 
spare wheel mounted, etc., absolutely free of 
charge. This Service—always free—always uni- 
form, is rendered by representatives whose cour- 
tesy and skilled attention are enjoyed alike by 
the man or woman driver. 





This is the Most Complete, Most Wide- 
spread Tire Service in the Country. 
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Does your top 
look as well as the 
rest of your car? 


The top undoubtedly has more to 


Why? 





do with the appearance of a car 
than any other accessory —and yet 
shabby tops are the rule rather 
than the exception. 


Simply because few owners are 


careful enough to inquire about 
top materials when they buy their 
cars. All top materials look pretty 
much alike when new, but after 
a few months’ wear it’s a very 


different story. 


Stand in an upper-story window 
on a street where many cars pass 
and see how big the difference is. 
Look, for instance, at the Pierce- 
Arrows, the Locomobiles, the 
Hudsons, the Paiges, the Chand- 


lers and Westcotts. 
use Pantasote. 


Compare these gen- 
uine Pantasote tops 
with the tops of other 
cars, and no more need 
be said about the merits 
of Pantasote. 


Pantasote costs 
the automobile manu- 
facturer, possibly, a 
dollar and a half per 
car more than substi- 
tute materials. More 
manufacturers would 
use Pantasote if you 


it if you insist. 





These cars all 





TO USE THIS 
LABEL ON 
MATERIAL NOT 


% wight 


1S A PENAL 
OFFENSE 











For the protection of 
owners, automobile 
manufacturers, deal 
ers and top makers, 
we furnish this label 
with the material for 
every genuine Pan- 
tasote top. 


car owners were 


more particular about investigating top 
materials when buying your cars. 


Insist upon getting a Pantasote top 
when you buy your next car. You'll get 


If you want to have your present top 
recovered with Pantasote let us know the 
make and model of your car and we will tell 
you where you can have it done. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


1751 Bowling Green Building, | New York 














(Continued from Page 55) 
seems as wide as the roof of a church. 
But we'll get a rest now. The rest of the 
way is ——. 

“T can’t walk,” Aggie said. “I can’t get 
my knees together.” 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said Bill. “We're go- 

down now, and the animals has to be 
led. That’s one of the diversions of a trip 
like this. First you ride and then you walk. 
And then you ride again. This here’s one 
of the show places, although easy of access 
from the entrance. Be a good place for a 
holdup, I’ve always said.” 

“A holdup?” Tish asked. Her enthusi- 
asm seemed to have flagged somewhat, but 
at this she brightened up. 

““Yes’m. You see, we’re near the Cana- 
dian border, and it would be easy for a gang 


| to slip over and back again. Don’t know 


why we've never had one. Yellowstone can 
boast of a number.” 

I observed tartly that I considered it 
nothing to boast of, but Bill did not agree 
with me. 

“Tt doesn’t hurt a neighborhood none,” 
he observed. “‘Adds romance, as you 
might say.” 

He went on and, happening to slide on a 
piece of shale at that moment, I sat down 
unexpectedly and the horse put its foot on 
me. 

I felt embittered and helpless, but the 
others kept on. 

“Very well,” I said, “goon. Don’t mind 
me. If this creature wants to sit in my lap, 
well and good. I expect it’s tired.” 

But as they went on callously I was 
obliged to shove the creature off and to 
hobble on. Bill was still babbling about 
holdups, and Aggie was saying that she was 
sunstruck, but of course it did not matter. 

We made very slow progress, owing to 
taking frequent rests, and late in the after- 
noon we were overtaken by Mr. Bell, on 
foot and carrying a pack. He would have 
passed on without stopping, but Aggie 
hailed him. 

“Not going to hike, are you?” she said 
pleasantly. Aggie is fond of cidius up the 
vernacular of a region. 

“No,” he said in a surly tone quite un- 
like his former urbane manner, “‘I’m merely 
taking this pack out for a walk.” 

But he stopped and mopped his face. 

“To tell you the truth, i dies,”” he said, 
“I’m working off a little steam, that’s all. I 
was afraid, if I stayed round the hotel, I'd 
do something I'd sorry for. There are 
times when I am not a fit companion for 
anyone, and this is one of them.” 

We invited him to join us, but he refused. 

“No, I’m better alone,” he said. “‘When 
things get too strong for me on the trail I 
can sling things about. I’ve been throwing 
bowlders down the mountain every now 
and then. I'd just as soon they hit some- 
body as not. Also,” he added, Ps m safer 
away from any red-headed men.’ 

e saw him glance at Bill, and under- 
stood. Mr. Oliver was red-headed. 

“‘Love’s an awful thing” said Bill as the 
young man went on, kicking stones out of 
his way. ‘I’m glad I ain’t got it.” 

Tish turned and eyed him. 

“True love is a very beautiful thing,” she 
rebuked him. “Although a single woman 
myself, I believe in it. ‘Come live with me 
and be my love,’”’ she quoted, sitting down 
to shake a stone out of her riding boot. 

Bill looked startled. 

“TI might say,” he said hastily, “that I 
may have misled you, ladies. I’m married.” 

“You said you had never been in love,” 
Tish said sharply. 

“Well, not to say real love,” he replied. 
“She was the cook of an outfit I was with 
and it just came about natural. She was 
going to leave, which meant that I’d have 
to do the cooking, which I ain’t much at, 
especially pastry. So I married her.” 

Tish gave him a scornful glance but said 
nothing, and we went on. 

We camped late that afternvon beside 
Two Medicine Lake, and while Bill put up 
the tents the three of us sat on a log and 
soaked our aching feet in the water, which 
was melted glacier, and naturally cold. 

What was our surprise, on turning some- 
what, to see the angry lover fishing on a 
point near by. While we stared he pulled 
out a large trout, and stalked away without 
a glance in our direction. As Tish, with 
her usual forethought, had brought a trout 
rod, she hastily procured it, but without 


| result. 


“Of course,” Aggie said, “no fish! I 
could eat a piece of broiled fish. I dare say 
I shall be skin and bone at the end of this 
trip—and not much skin.” 
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Bill had set up the sleeping tent and built 
a fire, and it looked cozy and comfortable. 
But Tish had the young man on her mind, 
and after ~s vy she put on a skirt which 
she had brought along and went to see him. 

“T’d take Sim some supper, Bill,” she 
said, “but you are correct: you are no 
cook.” 

She disappeared among the bushes, only 
to return in a short time, jerking off her 
skirt as she came. 

**He says all he wants is to be let alone,” 
she said briefly. “I must say I’m disap- 

ointed in him. He was very agreeable 
fore.” 

I or without comment over the night. 
Bill had put up the tent over the root of a 
large tree, and we disposed ourselves about 
it as well as we could. In the course of the 
night one of the horses broke loose and put 
its head inside the tent. Owing to Aggie’s 
thinking it was a bear, Tish shot at it, for- 
tunately missing it. 

But the frightened animal ran away, and 
Bill was onli meen the next day finding it. 
We cooked our own breakfast, and Tish 
made some gems, having brought the pan 
along. But the morning dragged, although 
the scenery was lovely. 

At twelve Bill brought the horse back 
and came over to us. 

“If you don’t mind my saying it, Miss 
Carberry,” he observed, “‘you’re a bit too 
— with that gun. First thing you know 
you'll put a hole through me, and then 
where will you be?” 

“T’ve got along without men most of my 
life,” La said sharply. “I reckon we'd 
mana 

“Well, ” he said, “there’ 8 another angle 
to it. Where would I be?’ 

“That’s between you and your Creator,” 
Tish retorted. 

We went on again that afternoon, and 
climbed another precipice. We saw no 
human being except a mountain goat, al- 
though Bill claimed to have seen a bear. 
Tish was quite calm at all times, and had 
got so that she could look down into eter- 
nity without a shudder. But Aggie and I 
were still nervous, and at the steepest 
places we got off and walked. 

The unfortunate part was that the exer- 
cise and the mountain air made Aggie 
hungry, and there was little that she could 
es 


“Tf anyone had told me a month ago,” 
she said, mopping her forehead, “that I 
would be scaling the peaks of my country 
on crackers and tea, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. I’m done out, Lizzie. I can’t 
climb another inch.” 

Bill was ahead with the pack horse, and 
Tish, overhearing her, called back some 
advice. 

“Take your horse’s tail and let him pull 
you up, Aggie,” she said. “I’ve read it 
somewhere.’ 

Aggie, although frequently complaining, 
always does as Tish suggests. So she took 
the horse’s tail, when a totally unexpected 
thing happened. Docile as the creature 
generally was, it objected at once, and 
kicked out with both rear feet. In a mo- 
ment, it seemed to me, Aggie was gone, and 
her horse was moving on alone. 

“‘ Aggie!’ I called in a panic. 

Tish stopped, and we both looked about. 
Then we saw her, lying on a ledge about ten 
feet below the trail. She was flat on her 
back, and her riding hat was gone. But she 
was uninjured, although shaken, for as we 
looked she sat up, and an agonized expres- 
sion came over her face. 

“ Aggie!’’ I cried. “Is anything broken? 

“Damnation!” said Aggie in an awful 
voice. “The upper set is gone!” 

I have set down exactly what Aggie said. 
I admit that the provocation was great. 
But Tish was not one to make allowances, 
and she turned and went on, leaving us 
alone. She is not without feeling, however, 
for from the top of the pass she sent Bill 
down with a rope, and we dragged poor 
Aggie to the trail again. Her nerves were 
shaken and she was repentant also, for 
when she found that her hat was gone she 
said nothing, although her eyes took on a 
hunted loo 

At the top of the pass Tish was sitting on 
a stone. She had taken her mending box 
from the saddle, where she always kept it 
handy, and was drawing up a hole in her 
stocking. I observed to her pleasantly that 
it was a sign of scandal to mend clothing 
while still on, but she ignored me, although, 
as I reflected bitterly, I had not been kicked 
over the cliff. 

It wasa subdued and speechless Aggie who 
followed us that afternoon along the trail. 
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As her hat was gone I took the spare dish 
towel and made a turban for her, with anend 
hanging down to protect the back of her 
neck. But she expressed little gratitude, 
beyond observing that as she was going 
over the edge piecemeal, she’d better have 
done it ell at once and be through with it. 

The afternoon wore away slowly. It 
seemed a long time until we reached our 
camping place, partly because, although a 
small eater ordinarily, the air and exercise 
had made me feel famished. But the dis- 
agreement between Tish and Aggie, owing 
to the latter’s unfortunate exclamation 
while kicked over the cliff, made the time 
seem longer. There was not the usual ex- 
change of pleasant nothings between us. 

But by six o’clock Tish was more amiable, 
having seen bear scratches on trees near the 
camp, and anticipating the sight of a bear. 
She mixed up a small cup cake while Bill 
was putting up our tent, and then, taking 
her rod, proceeded to fish, while Aggie and 
I searched for grasshoppers. These were 
few, owing to the altitude, but we caught 
four, which we imprisoned in a match box. 

With them Tish caught four trout and, 
broiling them nicely, she offered one to 
poor Aggie. It was a peace offering, and 
taken as such, so that we were soon on our 
former agreeable footing, and all forgotten. 

The next day it rained, and we were 
obliged to sit in the tent. Bill sat with us, 
and talked mainly of desperadoes. 

*“*As I observed before,” he said, “there 
hasn’t been any tourist holdup yet. But 
it’s bound to come. Take the Yellowstone 
now—one holdup a year’s the average, and 
it’s full of soldiers at that.” 

“It’s a wonder people keep on going,” I 
observed, moving out of a puddle. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “In one 
way it’s good for business. I take it this 
way: When folks come West they want the 
West they’ve read about. What do they 
care for irrigation and apple orchards? 
What they like is danger and a little gun- 
play, the sort of thing they see in these here 
moving pictures.” 

“I’m sure I don’t,” Aggie remarked. It 
was growing dusk, and she peered out into 
the forest round us. “‘ There is something 
crackling out there now,” she said. 

“Only a bear, likely,”’ Bill assured her. 
“We have a sight of bears here. No, ma’am, 
they want danger. And every holdup’s an 
advertisement. You see, the Government 
can’t advertise these here parks; not the 
way it should, anyhow. But a hoidup’s 
news, so the papers print it, and it sets 
people to thinking about the park. Maybe 
they never thought of the place and are ar- 
ranging to go elsewhere. Then along comes 
a gang and raises h—raises trouble, and 
the park’s in everyone's mouth, so to speak. 
We'd get considerable business if there was 
one this summer.” 

At that moment the crackling outside 
increased, and a shadowy form emerged 
from the bushes. Even Bill stood up, and 
Aggie screamed. 

It was, however, only poor Mr. Bell. 

“Mind if I borrow some matches?” he 
said gruffly. 

“We can’t lend matches,” Tish replied. 
“At least, I don’t see the use of sending 
them back after they've been lighted. We 
can give you some.” 

“*My mistake,” he said. 

That was all he said, except the word 
“Thanks” when I reached him a box. 

“He’s a surly creature,” Tish observed 
as he crackled through the brush again. 
“More than likely that girl’s better off 
without him.” 

“He looks rather downhearted,” Aggie 
remarked. “ Much that we think is temper 
is due to unhappiness.” 

“Much of your charitable view is due to 
a good dinner too,” Tish said. ‘‘ Here we 
are, in the center of a wilderness, with great 
peaks on every hand, and we meet a fellow 
creature who speaks nine words, and be- 
grudges those. If he’s as stingy with money 
as with language she’s had a narrow es- 
cape 

THe’ s had kind of a raw deal,” Bill put 
in. “The girl was stuck on him all right, 
until this moving-picture chap came along. 
He offered to take some pictures with her 
in them, and it was all off. They're meking 
up a play now, and she’s to be in it.’ 

‘What sort of a play?” Tish demanded. 

“*Sorry not to oblige,” Bill replied. ‘‘Can’t 
say the nature of it.” 

But all of us felt that Bill knew and would 
not say. 

Tish, to whom a mystery is a personal 
affront, determined to find out for herself; 
and when later in the evening we saw the 
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light of his camp fire, it was Tish herself 
who suggested that we go over and visit 
with him. 

“We can converse about various things,’ 


she said, “and take his mind from his 
troubles. But it would be better not to 
mention affairs of the heart. He's probably 
sensitive.” 

So we left Bill to look after things, and 
went to call on Mr. Bell. It was farther to 
his camp than it had appeared, and Tis! 
unfortunately ran into a tree and bruised 
her nose badly. When it had stopped 
bleeding, however, we went on, and at last 
arrived. 

He was sitting on a log by the fire, smok- 
ing a pipe and looking very sad. Behind 
him was a bit of a tent not much larger 
than an umbrella. Aggie touched my arm 

““My heart aches for him,” she said. 
“There is despair in his very eyes.” 

I do not believe that at first he was very 
glad to see us, but he softened somewhat 
when Tish held out the cake she had 
brought. 

“That's very nice of you,” he said, rising 
“I’m afraid I can’t ask you to sit down 
The ground’s wet and there is only this 
log.” 

“I’ve sat on logs before,” Tish replied 
“We thought we'd call, seeing we are neigh- 
bors. As the first comers it was our place 
to call first, of course.” 

“IT see,” he said, and poked up the fire 
with a piece of stick. 

“We felt that you might be lonely,” said 
Aggie. 

“I came here to be lonely,” he replied 
gloomily. “‘I want to be lonely.” 

Tish, however, was determined to be 
cheerful, and asked him, as a safe subject, 
how he felt about the war. 

“War?” he said. “That's so, there is 
a war. To tell the truth, I had forgotten 
about it. I’ve been thinking of other 
things.” 

We saw that it was going to be difficult to 
cheer him. Tish tried the weather, which 
brought us nowhere, as he merely grunted 
But Aggie broached the subject of despera- 
does, and he roused somewhat. 

“There are plenty of shady characters 
in the park,” he said shortly. “* Wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, that’s what they are.” 

“Bill, our guide, says there may be a 
holdup at any time.” 

“‘Sure there is,”” he said calmly. “‘ There’s 
one going to be pulled off in the next day 
or two. 


We sat petrified, and Aggie’s eyes were | 


starting out of her head. 
** All the trimmings,” he went on, staring 
at the fire. “Innocent and unsuspecting 
tourists, lunch, laughter, boiled coffee and 
cold ham. Ambush. The whole business 
followed by highwaymen in flannel shirts 
and revolvers. Dead tourist or two, des- 
perate resistance—everything.”’ 
Aggie rose, pale as an aspen. 
““You—you are joking!” she cried. 
“Do L look like it?”” he demanded fiercely 
“T tell you there is going to be the whole 
thing. At the end the lovely girl will escape 
on horseback and ride madly for aid. She 
will meet the sheriff and a posse, who are 
out for a picnic or some suc h damfool non- 
sense, and 

“Young man,” Tish said coldly, “if you 
know all this, why are you sitting here and 
not alarming the authorities?” 

“Pooh!” he said disagreeably. “It’s a 
put-up scheme, to advertise the park. Yel- 
lowstone’s got ahead of them this year, 
and has had its excitement, with all the 
papers ringing with it. That was a gag, 
too, probably.” 

“Do you mean 

“I mean considerable,” he said. “That 
red-headed movie idiot will be on arise, tak- 
ing the tourists as they ride through. Of 
course he doesn’t expect the holdup— not 
in the papers anyhow. He happens to have 
the camera trained on the party, and gets 
it all. Result—a whacking good picture, 
revolvers firing blank cartridges, every- 
thing which people will crowd to see. Oh, 
it’s good business all right. I don’t mind 
admitting that.” 

Tish’s face expressed the greatest rage 
She rose, drawing herself to her full height. 

“And the tourists?” she demanded 
“They lend themselves to this imposition? 
To this infamy? To this turpitude?” 

“Certainly not. They think it’s the real 
thing. The whole business hangs on that. 
And as the sheriff, or whoever it is in the 
fool plot, captures the bandits, the party 
gets its money back, and has material for 
conversation for the next twenty years.” 
(Continued on Page 62 
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Leadership 


EADERSHIP, after all, gravi- 
tates to the fittest. And Service 
must ever be the measure of that 
fitness. When a man ceases to serve 
his community, his fellow-men, his 
value is lost. So it is with motor cars. 


In one of several automobile classes 
the Maxwell aims and always has 
aimed to give that full measure of 
service which shall proclaim it a leader. 
Every effort of our organization has 
been toward that end. 


Economy, efficiency, beauty and com- 
fort—these are the qualities dignified 
by an inbuilt honor, to which Maxwell 
service is sequel. And these are the 
qualities that have set the Maxwell 
apart, and, in its class, marked it with 
the seal of distinction. 


honest, 
They are made by 


Maxwell Motor Cars are 
worthy products. 


folks who have not attained absolute 
perfection, but who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will 
they have earned. 





One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster 0 
Five-Passenger Touring Car 655 
Touring Car (with All-Weather Top) 10 
wo-Passenger Cabriolet R65 
Six-Passenger Town Car 915 
f. o. b. Detroit 
F e pment, including Electric Starter and Lights 






a $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f. 0. b. Windsor 
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MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Capturing the Signal 


The story behind the success 
of the Stewart Signal is just 
another one of industrial in- 
genuity, common sense and 
big production. 


Previous to the introduction 
of the Stewart Hand-op- 
erated Signal, the market 
was flooded with all kinds 
and types. 


Some of them were quite 
good—many were inferior. 


The better ones, however, 
were very high priced—too 
high priced to be popular. 


We proposed to produce a sig- 
nal of the highest quality 
at a popular price. 


We proposed to be able to do 
more signal business than 
all the other manufacturers 
combined. 


We knew that to get the price 
way down and keep the 
quality up, we had to go 
into a very large produc- 
tion. 

So we did. 


Where hundreds were made 
heretofore, we proposed to 
make thousands. 


of America 


We meant to capture the 
signal business of America. 


We first announced _ the 
Stewart Hand-operated 
Signal at $5. 


This, in itself, was a revolu- 
tionary price. 


The immediate sales were 
astonishing—extraor- 
dinary. 


In a short time hundreds of 
thousands of Stewart 
Hand-operated Signals 
were in use in all parts of 
the world. We _ shipped 
50,000 to Great Britain 
alone last year. 


The public had discovered the 
perfected signal—the 
Stewart. Its popularity 
spread from state to state. 
And from that day to this 
the demand for Stewart 
Signals has steadily in- 
creased. 


When our production reached 
a point which caused addi- 
tional manufacturing 
economies, we reduced the 
price to $3.50. 





oan ’ a 
“No car is better than its accessories. 


Business 


Again our business took a big 
leap ahead. 


Today the Stewart is the 
most popular, most practi- 
cal and most inexpensive 
hand-operated signal on the 
market. 


More Stewart Warning Signals 
were sold last year than 
the combined distribution 
of all other manufacturers 
of warning signals. 


The Stewart Signal is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome and 
good looking instrument. 
It will dress up any car. 


Its tone is long, low and pene- 
trating. Nothing else 
sounds like it—nothing else 
looks like it—nothing else 
warns like it—and nothing 
else wears like it. 


You should have one in- 
cluded on the next car you 
buy. It costs you nothing 
extra. You can get it if 
you insist hard enough. 
You should have one on the 
car you now own. 


Price $3.50— complete. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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‘No car is better than its accessories. 





America’s Warning Signal 
A Sweeping Success 





Motor Driven 


We next turned our attention Its success paralleled that of | One touch—and everyone is 
to the motor-driven signal. the Stewart Hand-operated warned. * 
This, too, seemed worthy of Signal. 
our attention. We made a motor-driven signal Wa r nr | ng 
Each week sales shot higher so reasonable in price that 
There were on the market and higher. We often sold it has become an accessory = 
many motor-driven signals. more in a single week than which everyone can afford S 
But here again productions many manufacturers sold It is no longer a luxury for i ry o> \ 
were so small that prices, of in fifty-two weeks. only the highest priced cars. 


necessity, were exceedingly 


high Quite recently we received a For $6 you can now buy a 
| — single order for 75,000 motor-driven warning sig 
S desi i ‘ Stewart Motor-driven Sig- nal of utmost value. 

2 "4 ina coma 4 we oe nals to be used as standard = gy. i. tne cause and effect of 

riven signal and planne equipment on one of the ch is the cause and effect o 

| an enormous production. hest known care big production as applied to 

ie 7 the signal business. 

This is the Stewart Motor- Thus another chapter in com- a — 
driven Warning Signal. It mercial history was closed. so 4_8 — 

\ | is the finest motor-driven The present large volume at on egies 1s 
signal ever put on the of our sales is proof posi- thought of. sts success 

k : ‘ has been so complete—so 

market. tive of our accomplishment. 

a sweeping—that the words 
y | We priced it at $6! Today the Stewart Motor- ““Stewart”’ and “signal’’ are 
{ driven Signal is one of the absolutely synonymous. 

: ‘ —— he distinguishing marks of a 
And, mind you, this signal is pi han ~ If you want the very best 
not to be confused with a y car. 


motor-driven signal — get the 


buzzer or a vibrator—it is Jt has become the nation’s Stewart. $6 everywhere. 
amotor-driven signal. Each warning signal. 


Stewart has a complete and See that the car you buy is Other Stewart Products You Should I 





y compact motor—a motor No matter where you tour equipped with Stewart 
¥ without a superior, regard- you hear its clear, loud, Products—Stewart Speed 
" less of price. unique tone which digs ometer, Stewart Vacuum 
into the distance, com- System, Stewart Tire Pump 
a Right from the start the manding everyone to stop, and Stewart Warning Sig 

orders poured in. look and listen! nal. 

t 
The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, —_ 


} Stewart Stewart Vacuum 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. — ee 
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Packing Is A "a 


A woman best appreciates the luxury and pleasure of 
packing when there is a place for everything and she 
can be sure that all her pretty clothes will arrive as 
fresh and unrumpled as she packed them. In BELBER 
Wardrobes each compartment is exactly right in size 


and convenient in arrangement. 


There are 83 new styles of BELBER Wardrobes, 
Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases—extra strong and hand- 
some, fresh from the world’s largest manufacturers 
well known to travelers for twenty-seven years. 


BELBER 
a Goods 


SELB ER 
MAKE 
8 ray NAK 6002 0 


TRACE MARK 


The BELBER trade mark is positive 
guarantee of honest materials and skillful 
construction—look for it before youaccept 
an article as being of BELBER make. 


In our new art catalogue, 


“Outwearing 


Travel,” are beautiful illustrations (some 
in color) and honest descriptions of all 
the 83 new models, together with photo- 

graphsof exclusive BELBER conven- 


Belber FITALL 
Adjustable 
Holder for 

Toilet 
Requisites 

A patented slid 

ing strap at 

tached to 

a sewed 

in leather 

flap which 

buttons up 

smoothly 

to the side 

of bag or 

suit case. Will 

carry your pres- 

ent toilet articles, 
and will tightly 
hold one article 


Only on BELBER bags 
and suit cases. Catalogue 


or several gives full description 


iences. Wewill gladly 
send youacopy, free, 
on request to our 
Philadelphia office. 


THE BELBER TRUNK 
& BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


Branches in Foreign 
Countries 


volver! 








(Continued from Page 59) 

“To think,” said Tish, “of our great 
national Government lending itself to such 
a sc heme!’ 

“Wrong,” said the young man. “It’s a 
combination of Western railroads and a 
movie concern acting together.” 

“I trust,” Tish observed, setting her lips 
firmly, “‘that the tourists will protest.” 

“The more noise, the better.”” The 
young man, though not more cheerful as to 
appearance, was certainly more talkative. 
“Trust a clergyman for yelling when his 


| pocket’s picked.” 


W ith one voice the three of us exclaimed: 

“*Mr. Ostermaier!”’ 

He was not sure of the name, but 
“Helen” had pointed the clergyman out 
to him, and it was Mr. Ostermaier without 
a doubt. 

We talked it over with Bill when we got 
back, and he was not as surprised as we'd 
expected. 

“Knew they were cooking up something. 


| They’ve got some Indians in it too. Saw 


them rehearsing old Thunder Mountain the 
other day in nothing but a breechclout.” 

Tish reproved him for a lack of delicacy 
of speech, and shortly afterward we went 
to bed. Owing to the root under the tent, 
and puddles here and there, we could not 
go to sleep for a time, and we discussed the 
“nefarious deed,” as Tish aptly termed it, 
that was about to take place. 

“ Although,” Tish observed, “‘ Mr. Oster- 
maier has been receiving for so many years 
that it might be a good thing, for his soul's 
sake, to have him give up something, even 
if to bandits.” 

I dozed off after a time, but awakened to 
find Tish sitting up, wide awake. 

“I’ve been thinking that thing over, 
Lizzie,” she said in a low tone. “I believe 
it’s our duty to interfere.” 

“Of course,’ I replied sarcastically; 
“‘and be shown all over the country in the 
movies making fools of ourselves.” 

“Did you notice that that young man 
said they would be firing blank cartridges?’ 

Well, even a blank cartridge can be a 
dangerous thing. Then and there I re- 
minded her of my niece’s boy, who was 
struck on the Fourth of July by a wad from 
one, and had to be watched for lockjaw for 
several weeks. 

It was at that moment that we heard 


| Bill, who had no tent, by choice, and lay 


under a tree, give a loud whoop, followed 
by what was unmistakably an oath. 
“Bear!” he yelled. “Watch out, he’s 


| headed for the tent! It’s a grizzly.’ 


Tish felt round wildly for her revolver 
but it was gone! And the bear was close 
by. We could hear it snuffing about, and 
to add to the confusion Aggie wakened and 
commenced to sneeze with terror. 

“Bill!” Tish called. “I’ve lost my re- 

19 
“I took it, Miss Carberry. But I’ve 
been lying in a puddle, and it won't go off.” 

All hope seemed gone. The frail walls of 
our tent were no protection whatever, and 
as we all knew, even a tree was no refuge 
from a bear, which, as we had seen in the 


| Zodlogical Garden at home, can climb like 
| a cat, only swifter. Besides, none of us 
| could climb a tree. 


It was at that moment that Tish had one 
of those inspirations that make her so de- 
pendable in emergencies. Feeling round in 
the tent for a possible weapon, she touched 


| a large ham, from which we had broiled a 
| few slices at supper. In her shadowy form 


there was both purpose and high courage. 
With a single sweeping gesture she flung 


| the ham at the bear so accurately that we 


heard the thud with which it struck. 
“What the hell are you doing?” Bill 
called from a safe distance. Even then we 


| realized that his restraint of speech was a 
| pose, pure and simple. 
| angry he’ll tear up the whole place. 


“Tf you make him 


But Tish did not deign to answer. The 
rain had ceased, and suddenly the moon 
came out and illuminated the whole scene. 
We saw the bear sniffing at the ham, which 
lay on the ground. Then he picked it up 


| in his jaws and stood looking about. 


Tish said later that the moment his teeth 


| were buried in the ham she felt safe. I can 
| still see the majestic movement with which 


she walked out of the tent and waved her 
arms. 
“Now, scat with you!” she said firmly. 


| “Seat!” 


He “scatted.”” Snarling through his nose, 
for fear of dropping the ham, he turned and 
fled up the mountain side. In the open 
space Tish stood the conqueror. She 
yawned and glanced about. 
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“Going to be a nice night after all,” she 
said. “‘ Now, Bill, bring me that revolver, 
and if I catch you meddling with it again 
I'll put that pair of fur rugs you are so 
proud of in the fire. 

Bill, who was ignorant of the ham, 
emerged sheepishly into the open. 

““Where the—where the dickens did you 
hit him, Miss Tish?” he asked. 

“In thestomach,” Tish replied tartly, and 
taking her revolver went back to the tent. 

All the next day Tish was quiet. She 
rode ahead, hardly noticing the scenery, 
with her head dropped on her chest. At 
luncheon she took a sardine sandwich and 
withdrew to a tree, underneath which she 
sat, a lonely and brooding figure. 

When luncheon was over and Aggie and I 
were washing the dishes and hanging out the 
dish towels to dry ona bush, Tish approached 
Bill, who was pouring water on the fire to 
extinguish it. 

“Bill,” she stated, “ you came to us under 
false pretenses. You swear, for one thing. af 

“Only under excitement, Miss Tish,” he 
said. “And as far as that goes, Miss Aggie 
herself said —— 

Also,” Tish went on hastily, “you said 
you could cook. You cannot cook.” 

“Now look here, Miss Tish,”’ he said in a 
pleading tone, “I can cook. I didn’t claim 
to know the whole cookbook. I can make 
coffee and fry bacon. How'd I know you 
ladies wanted pastry? As for them canned 
salmon croquettes with white sauce, I 
reckon to make them with a little showing, 
and 

“Also,” said Tish, cutting in sternly, 

‘you took away my revolver, and left us 
hol pless last night, and in peril of wild 
be asts. 

‘Tourists ain’t allowed to carry guns.’ 
He attempted to look injured, but Tish 
ignored him. 

Therefore,” she said, “if I am not to 
send you back—which I have been consid- 
ering all day, as I’ve put up a tent myself 
before this, and you are only an extra 
mouth to feed, which, as we are one ham 
short, is inconvenient—you will have to 
justify my keeping you.” 

“i you will just show me once about 
them gems, Miss Tish ” he began. But 
Tish cut him off. 

“No,” she said firmly, “you are too 
casual about cooking. And you are no 
dishwasher. Setting a plate in a river and 
letting the current wash it may satisfy cow- 
punchers. It doesn’t go with me. The 
pointis this: You knowall about the holdup 
that is going to take place. Don’t lie. I 
know you know. Now you take _us there 
and tell us all you know about it.’ 

He scratched his head reflectively. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said. “I’m a slow 
thinker. Give me about twenty minutes 
on it, will you? It’s a sort of secret, and 
there’s different ways of looking at it.” 

Tish took out her watch. 


T'wenty minutes,” she said. “Start 


” 


thinking now. 

He wandered off and rolled a cigarette. 
Later on, as I have said, he showed Tish 
how to do it— not of course that she meant 
to smoke, but Tish is fond of learning how 
to do things. She got so she could roll 
them with one hand, and she does it now in 
the winter evenings, instead of rolling paper 
spills as formerly. When Charlie Sands 
comes she always has a supply re ady for 
him, although occasionally somewhat dry 
from waiting for a few weeks. 

At the end of twenty minutes Tish 
snapped her watch shut. 

“Time!” she called, and Bill came back 

“Well, I'll doit,” he said. “I don’t know 
as they'll put you in the picture, but I'll see 
what I can do.” 

“Picture nothing!” Tish snapped. “You 
take us there and hide us. That’s the point. 
There must be éaves round to put us in, 
although I don’t insist on a cave. They’re 
damp usually.” 

Well, hé looked puzzled, but he agreed. 
I caught Aggie’s eye, and we exchanged 
glances. There was trouble coming, and 
we knew it. Our long experience with Tish 
had taught us not to ask questions. “Ours 
but to do and die,” as Aggie later said. 
But I confess to a feeling of uneasiness 
during the remainder of that day. 

We changed our course that afternoon, 
turning off at Saint Mary’s and spending the 
night near the Swiss Chalet at Going-to-the- 
Sun. Aggie and I plead to spend the night 
in the chalet, but Tish was adamant. 

“When I am out camping, I camp,” she 
said. “‘I can have a bed at home, but I 
cannot sleep under the stars, on a bed of 

Continued on Page 65) 
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And Then—Lasts Longer 


The two sturdy parallel chains of rubber are so placed on the 
tread that the strain at no time falls on the sidewalls of the tire. 


The weight pressure, the anti-skid strain, and the traction 
strain are always directly on the tread. 


Result—a tire that lasts, and lasts as long as there is any 
tread left—and then lasts longer as a plain tread. 


“Chain” Treads are the most efficient moderate-priced anti- 
skids in the world. 


Ask any United States Tire Dealer for your copy of the booklet 
**How to Buy the Tire You Need’”’ 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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Safeguard 


Millions of Dollars of 
Automobile Mechanism 


Without Ball Bearings the marvelous efficiency 
of the modern motor car would be impossible. 


A New Departure Ball Bearing is a self-contained, 
fool-proof unit—taking thrusts from any direction 
equal to the Radial load—practically without friction. 


New Departure Ball Bearings con- riding pleasure—that mechanical perfec- 
quer friction. They safeguard the tion and low operative cost—which is your 
efficiency and life of the motor, right to demand in the car you own ot 


. are about to purchase. 
magneto, generator, axles, transmis- 





d ff | d : New Departure Ball Bearings are made in 
sion, differential and steering gear. three types and a wide range of sizes, thereby 
providing a correct bearing for any load or 
New Departure Ball Bearings pro- speed in any automobile or machine where 
| " id f friction occurs between rotating members. They 
tect “T ‘amg Jebend pal or your are internationally standardized with reference 
car. de end our urse te bore, diameter and width — can be used in 
. om y P replacement of Ball Bearings of any make. 
against We fuel and oil expense. Pe CN eC 
" 4 rte for that instructive iet— iNew Ve- 
hey promote maximum perform parture Ball Bearings and What They Mean to 
ance in every part where friction the Car Owner.” Ask for Booklet A. 
must be conquered. THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Conrad Patent Licensee 
New Departure Ball Bearings over- Hartford Sonia aoa "Sneekaie Detroit, 
come the shock, strain and stress of ——— Take 


British Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E. ¢ 
Continent of Europe Agent 
Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépét New Departure, 16 Rue d'Armaillé, Paris 


the chassis. They give you that road- 
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New Departure Double Row Type 


A single, self-contained fool-proof' 
unit carrying all the loads and stresses 
simultaneously from whatever direction 
they may come, with equal efficiency, and 
reducing friction to the vanishing point. 





New Departure Single Row Type 
A highly perfected anti-friction Bearing 
for use where radial loads only are to 
be carried 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
pine needles, and lured to rest by the mur- 
mur of a mountain stream.” 

Well, we gave it up and went with her. I 
must say that the trip had improved us 
already. Except when terrified or kicked 
by a horse, Aggie was not sneezing at all, 
and I could now climb into the saddle unas- 
sisted. My waistbands were much looser, 
too, and during a short rest that afternoon 
I put a dart in my riding breeches, during 
the absence of Bill after the pack horse, 
which had strayed. 

It was on that occasion that Tish told us 
as much of her plan as she thought it wise 
for us to know. 

“The holdup,” she explained, “is to be 
the day after to-morrow on the Piegan Pass. 
Bill says there is a level spot at the top 
with rocks all about. That is the spot. The 
Ostermaiers and their party leave the auto- 
mobiles at Many Glaciers and take horses 
to the pass. It will be worth coming clear 
to Montana to see Mrs. Ostermaier on a 
horse.” 

“T still don’t see,”” Aggie observed in a 
quavering voice, ““what we have to do 
with it.” 

“Naturally not,” said Tish. “You'll 
know as soon as is good for you.” 

“I don’t believe it will ever be good for 
me,”’ said poor Aggie. “It isn’t good for 
anybody to be near a holdup. And I don’t 
want to be in a moving picture with no 
teeth. I’m not a vain woman,” she said, 
“but I draw the line at that.” 

But Tish ignored her. 

“The only trouble,” she said, “‘is having 
one revolver. If we each had one— Lizzie, 
did you bring any ink?” 

Well, I had, and said so, but that I needed 
it for postcards when we struck a settle- 
ment. She waved my objection aside. 

“TI guess it can be managed,” she ob- 
served. “Bill has a knife. Yes, I think it 
can be done.” 

She and Bill engaged in an earnest con- 
ference that afternoon. At first Bill ob- 
jected. I could see him shaking his head. 
Then Tish gave him something, which 
Aggie said was money. I do not know. 
She had been short of cash on the train, but 
she may have had more in her trunk. Then 
I saw Bill start to laugh. He laughed until 
he had to lean against a tree, although Tish 
was quite stern and serious. 

We reached Piegan Pass about three 
that afternoon, and having inspected it and 
the Garden Wall, which is a mile or two 
high at that point, we returned toa “bench” 
where there were some trees, and dis- 
mounted. 

Here, to our surprise, we found Mr. Bell 
again. As Tish remarked, he was better at 
walking than at talking. He looked sur- 
prised at seeing us, and was much more 
agreeable than before. 

“I’m afraid I was pretty surly the other 
night,” he said. “‘The truth is, I was so 
blooming unhappy that I didn’t give a 
damn for anything.” 

But when he saw that Bill was preparing 
to take the pack off the horse he looked 
startled. 

“IT say,” he said, “you don’t mean to 
camp here, do you?” 

“Such is my intention,” Tish observed 
grimly. 

“But look here. Just beyond, at the 
pass, is where the holdup is to take place 
to-morrow.” 

“So I believe,” said Tish. “‘What has 
that to do with us? What are you going 
to do?” 

“Oh, I’m going to hang round.” 

“Well, we intend to hang round also.” 

He stood by and watched our prepara- 
tions for camp. Tish chose a small grove 
for the tent, and then left us, clambering up 
the mountain side. She finally disappeared. 
Aggie mixed some muffins for tea, and we 
invited the young man to join us. But he 
was looking downhearted again and refused. 

However, when she took them out of the 
portable oven, nicely browned, and lifting 
the tops of each one dropped in a teaspoon- 
ful of grape jelly, he changed his mind. 

“T’ll stay, if you don't mind,” he said. 
“Maybe some decent food will make me 
see things clearer.” 

When Tish descended at six o’clock she 
looked depressed. 

“There is no cave,” she said, “although 
I have gone where a mountain goat would 
get dizzy. But I have found a good place 
to hide the horses, where we can get them 
quickly when we need them.” 

Aggie was scooping the inside out of her 
muffin, being unable to eat the crust, but 
she went quite pale. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Tish,” she said, “you have some des- 
perate plan in view, and I am not equal to 
it. I am worn with travel and soft food, 
and am not as young as I once was.” 

“* Desperate nothing!”’ said Tish, pouring 
condensed milk into her tea. “I am going 
to teach a lot of idiots a lesson, that’s all. 
There should be one spot in America free 
from the advertising man and his schemes, 
and this is going to be it. Commercialism,” 
she went on, growing oratorical, “‘does not 
belong here among these mighty moun- 
tains. Once let it start, and these towering 
cliffs will be defaced with toothpowder 
and intoxicating-liquor signs.” 

The young man knew the plans for the 
holdup even better than Bill. He was 
able to show us the exact spot which had 
been selected, and to tell us the hour at 
which the Ostermaier party was to cross 
the pass. 

“They'll lunch on the pass,” he said, 
“and, of course, they suspect nothing. The 
young lady of whom I spoke to you will be 
one of their party. She, however, knows 
what is coming, and is, indeed, a party to 
it. The holdup will take place during 
luncheon.” 

Here his voice broke, and he ate an entire 
muffin before he went on: “The holdup 
will take place on the pass, the bandits hav- 
ing been hidden on this ‘bench’ right here. 
Then the outlaws, having robbed the tour- 
ists, will steal the young lady and escape 
down the trail on the other side. The 
guide, who is in the plot, will ride ahead in 
this direction and raise the alarm. You un- 
derstand,” he added, “that as it’s a put-up 
job, the tourists will get all their stuff back. 
I don’t know how that’s to be arranged.” 

“But the girl?” Tish asked. 

“She’s to make her escape later,”” Mr. 
Bell said grimly, “‘and will be photographed 
galloping down the trail, by another idiot 
with a camera, who, of course, just happens 
to be on the spot. She'll do it too,” he 
added witn a pathetic note of pride in his 
voice. “She’s got nerve enough for any- 
thing.” 

He drew a long breath, and Aggie poured 
him a third cup of tea. 

“I dare say this will finish everything,” 
he said dejectedly. “I can’t offer her any 
excitement like this. We live in a quiet 


suburb, where nobody ever fires a revolver 


except on the Fourth of July.’ 

“What she needs,” Tish said, bending 
forward, “is a lesson, Mr. Bell—something 
to make her hate the very thought of a 
moving picture and shudder at the sound 
of a shot.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Bell. “I’ve thought 
of that. Something to make her gun-shy 
and camera-shy. It’s curious about her. In 





some ways she’s a timid girl. She’s afraid 


of thunder, for one thing.” 
Tish bent forward. 


“Do you know,” she said, “‘the greatest 


weapon in the world?” 

“Weapon? Well, I don’t know. These 
new German guns ——”’ 

“The greatest weapon in the world,” 


Tish explained, “is ridicule. Man is help- | 
less against it. To be absurd is to be lost. | 


When the bandits take the money, where 
do they go?” 

“Down the other side from the pass. A 
photographer will photograph them there, 
making their escape with the loot.” 

“And the young lady?” 

“I’ve told you that,” he said bitterly. 
“She is to be captured by the attacking 
party.” 

“They will all be armed?” 

“Sure, with blanks. The Indians have 
guns and arrows, but the arrows have 
rubber tips.” 

Tish rose majestically. 

“Mr. Bell,” she said, “you may sleep 
to-night the sleep of peace. When I under- 
take a thing I carry it through. My friends 


will agree with me. I never fail, when my | 
heart isset onit. By the day after to-morrow | 


the young lady in the case will hate the sight 
of a camera.” 


Although not disclosing her plan she in- | 


vited the young man to join us. But his 
face fell and he shook his head. 

Tish said that she did not expect to need 
him, but that, if the time came, she would 
blow three times on a police whistle, which 
she had, with her usual foresight, brought 


along. He agreed to that, although look- | 


ing rather surprised, and we parted from 
him. 

“T would advise,” Tish said as he moved 
away, “‘that you conceal yourself in the 
valley below the pass on the other side.”’ 

He agreed to this, and we separated for 


the night. But long after Aggie and I had | eases 2 ate MRS i Rs 
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these tires as their users know them, 
you will understand their loyalty to 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 
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composed ourselves to rest Tish sat on a |! 


stone by the camp fire and rolled cigarettes. 

At last she came into the tent and wak- 
ened us by prodding us with her foot. 

“Get all the sleep you can,” she said. 
“We'll leave here at dawn to-morrow, and 
there'll be little rest for any of us to-morrow 
night.” 

At daylight next morning she roused us. 
She was dressed, except that she wore her 
combing jacket, and her hair was loose 
round her face. 

“‘Aggie, you make an omelet in a hurry, 
and Lizzie, you will have to get the horses.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the sort,” I said, sit- 
ting up on the ground. “ We've got a man 
here for that. Besides, I have to set the 
table.” 

“Very well,”’ Tish replied, “‘we can stay 


| here, I dare say. Bill’s busy at something 


I’ve set him to doing.” 

“Whose fault is it,” I demanded, “that 
we are here in ‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains’? 
Not mine. I’d never heard of the dratted 


place. And those horses are five miles 


away by now, most likely.” 

**Go and get a cup of tea. You'll havea 
little sense then,” said Tish, not unkindly. 
“And as for what Bill’s doing, he’s making 
revolvers. Where’s your writing ink?” 

I had none! I realized it that moment. 


I had got it out at the first camp to record | 


in my diary the place, weather, tempera- 


ture and my own pulse rate, which I had | 


been advised to watch, on account of the 
effect of altitude on the heart, and had left 
the bottle sitting on a stone. 

When I confessed this to Tish she was 


| unjustly angry and a trifle bitter. 


rand Prize 


Machine 
° 


“Tt’s what I deserve, most likely, for 
bringing along two incompetents,” was her 
brief remark. ‘‘ Without ink we are weap- 
onless.” 

But she is a creature of resource, and a 
moment later she emerged from the tent 
and called to Bill in a cheerful tone. 

“No ink, Bill,”’ she said, “but we've got 
blackberry cordial, and by mixing it with 
a little soot we may be able to manage.” 

Aggie demurred loudly, as there are occa- 


| sions when only a mouthful of the cordial 
| enables her to keep going. 


But Tish was 
firm. When I went to the fire I found Bill 
busily carving wooden revolvers, copying 
Tish’s, which lay before him. He had them 
done well enough, and could have gone for 
the horses as easy as not, but he insisted on 
trimming them up. 


have, has a buffalo head carved on the | 


handle, and Aggie’s has a wreath of leaves 


| running round the barrel. 


HE only Grand Prize awarded a motorcycle at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition was given to Indian. 


Two months ago a 1916 Indian with Powerplus Motor | 
covered 1000 miles in 21 hours and 3 minutes—a 
world’s record. 


| for himself 


In spite of Aggie’s wails Tish poured a 
large part of the blackberry cordial into a 
biscuit pan, and put in a chip of wood. 

“It makes it red,” she said doubtfully. 
“T never saw a red revolver, Bill.” 

“‘Seems like an awful waste,” Bill said. 
But having now completed the wreath he 
placed all three weapons—he had made one 
in the pan. The last thing I 


| saw, as I started for the horses, was the 


These are the big kind of honors that Indian is always 
earning for itself. 


This year the name Indian means more to the purchaser 
than ever before because he can have a $275 Big Twin, 
a $150 Featherweight or a moderate priced Bicycle, all 
bearing the Indian nameplate. 


Look up the Indian Dealer in your city 
before you buy anything on two wheels. 


At the left—1916 In- 
dian Featherweight— 
2% horse power, 3 
speed Indian Starter 
ndian Cantilever 
Comfort Saddle — 
$150. 


At the right—Indian 
Motobike —little 
brother of the Big In- 
dian Motocycle and 
built along the same 
style lines. Electri- 
cally equipped. Price 
$40. 10 other models, 
25 to $40 


Send for Motorcycle or Bicycle Catalogue 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 22),Stts, Steet | 


(Largest Manufacturers of Motorcycles in the World) 
—. 





three of them standing about, looking down, 
and Aggie’s face was full of misery. 

I was gone for a half hour. The horses 
had not wandered far, and having mounted 
mine, although without a saddle, I copied 
as well as I could the whoop Bill used to 
drive them in, and rounded themup. When 
I returned, driving them before me, the pack 
was ready, and on Tish’s face was a look of 
intense satisfaction. I soon perceived the 
reason. 

Lying on a stone by the fire were three 
of the shiniest black revolvers anyone 
could want. I eyed Tish and she explained. 

“Stove polish,” she said. “Like a fool 
I'd forgot it. Gives a true metallic luster, 
as it says on the box.” 

Tish is very particular about a stove, and 
even on our camping trips we keep the 
portable stove shining and clean. 

“Does it come off?” 

“Well, more or less,”” she admitted. “‘We 
can keep the box out and renew when 
necessary. It is a great comfort,” she 
added, “‘to feel that we are all armed. We 
shall need weapons.” 

“In an emergency,” I observed rather 
tartly, “I hope you will not depend on us 
too much. While I don’t know what you 
intend to do, if it is anything desperate 


| just remember that the only way Aggie or I 


can do any damage with these things is to 
thrust them down somebody’s throat and 
strangle him to death.” 

She ignored my remark, however, and 
soon we were on our horses and moving 


| along the trail toward the pass. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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FOR every man 

there is a Florsheim 
style, giving ease from 
first to last day’s wear 
—correctly designed 
and carefully modeled 
to give comfort to every 
part of the foot and 
render long and satis- 
fying service. 

Ask the Florsheim dealer 
for the style you prefer. 
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“Styles of the Times" (Free 
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Instead of dreading Spring 
Cleaning, buy a BISSELL’S 
VACUUM SWEEPER and make 
it easy with a machine that elimi- 
nates the misery of sweeping day; 
that raises no dust, because every 
particle, with its disease-carrying 
germs, is confined in the air-tight 
dustbag, which comes out in one 
piece with the nozzle and is emptied 
from the rear—an exclusive Bissell 
feature. With 


BISSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper 


for general cleaning anc issell 

Carpet Sweeper for daily 1 

ou can throw away 3 t 
the dangerous dust raiser that 

1as no place on the carpets of a 
- od ’ 


super ty 
Vacuum Sweeper : 

with and without brush 

to $9.00. Carpet Sweeper $2.75 to 
$5.25. Slightly higher in the West 
South and in Canada Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on 


request. 252 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of ae ~ arog ~ * omnes 
Dept. 174, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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In the wheel hubs—front and rear 
there is always terrific pressure on the 
bearings, most of the time from two dire 
tions at once. 


The whole weight of the car presses stead- 
ily down from above 


And, in addition, it presses sidewise when 
you round a corner or when the wheels fall 
into ruts or skid on a slippery pavement 


In the rear axle the power of the engine 
is delivered to the wheels by means of a 
pinion which meshes with the big bevel 
driving gear. Because the teeth of the 
pinion and driving gear operate at right 
angles the pinion is constantly trying to 
climb on the teeth of the driving gear, and 
this gear in turn has a tendency to back 
away from the pinion. Unless the bearings 
on the pinion shaft are able to hold these 
gears in accurate mesh and resist the de 
structive forces of load and end-thrust they 
wear out and gO to piece Ss 


In the transmission and at the dif- 
ferential the bearings must also resist the 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Any good anti-friction bearing will give satisfactory 
service at some places in a motor car—such as the 
clutch, the stem gear of the transmission, the fan shaft 
of the motor or the steering gear. 





The question of real importance to car owners is 
om: . : . | 

What bearings give the best service at the places wher 
bearings get the heaviest loads and the severest solts ? 


destructive forces of radial load and end 
thrust While the stresses and shock 
encountered at these points are not a 
severe as those that must be met on th 
axle spindles and pinion shaft it is equally 
essential fully as important to have 
limken Bearings at these points. Don't 
forget that wear comes in time to all beat 
ings, and unless its eflects can be elimi 
nated, transmission gears and axle shaft 
will drop out of true alignment 


These hard jobs are the very one f whi 
Timken Bearings are designed and Ihe 
conical form and tapered rolle enable em to 
re t, to the uttermost, the destr ve f es that 
cause wear, and wl 1 wear come ts efiect can be 


tantly corrected by a si 


It is not mply that Timken Bearings are used 
' 
by so many well-known car builders that is in 
portant but that they ar 


Send for booklet A-5, “T ( | i 
Kee ind learn not o Wit I i 
Bearings but WHERE the 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO 
RIB Canton, Ohio De 
THE TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE CO op 
Detroit, Mich 
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The car was purring sweetly through the sunny 
country-side. 


Suddenly I smelt something like paint burning. 
Then I saw a flash of fire in front of the windshield. 


“Lookee!” cried Mildred, as the slim finger grew 
into a cloud of smoke and flame. 


My wife screamed. 


I grabbed the emergency brake and stopped the 
burning car. 





“Jump!” I yelled. 
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I Forgot Pyrene and Paid the Penaity 


We had hardly reached the ground with the baby when 
the car was a roar of flame. In no time, it was ruined. 

I realized then, with bitter self-reproach, that one 
Pyrene, costing $7.50, would have saved the day. 

Never do I ride in a friend’s car now that I don’t feel 
uneasy unless | see a Pyrene under the cowl. 

My new car carries a Pyrene and I pocket 15 per 
cent on my fire insurance premium every year. 


To you who motor and are without one—please take 
the tip of a friend and buy a Pyrene. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 57 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Makers of Complete Fire Protection Equipment 
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be open; for should the skipper be within 
at the time they would peradventure 
scowl at each other, and he is a fool 
indeed who cannot foretell the future 
when a thousand generations of natural 
enemies exchange “the black look.” Ter- 
ence remembered his boy Johnny, a youth 
who, according to Mrs. Reardon, should 
never be a marine engineer, but the finest 
lawyer that ever pouched a fat fee. And 
there was Mary Agnes and Catherine Be- 
tram. Next year they would begin taking 
piano lessons, and in the fullness of time, 
no matter how hard the pull, both should 
go to the state university and acquire the 
education made to fit their father’s head 
but by force of circumstances denied him. 
And at the thought Terence looked at his 
hard black hands and set himself resolutely 
to face a life sentence of rattling ash hoists, 
roaring furnaces and the soft sucking sounds 
of the pistons. Two hundred dollars a 
month—and the union scale was a hundr.d 
and fifty! Ah, no, he dared not trifle with 
that job. He must, at all hazard, avoid 
friction with the skipper, for what would 
Mrs. Reardon say if Cappy Ricks forced 
him to roll the bones with Mike Murphy 
high man out? Mr. Reardon could close 
his eyes and see Mike Murphy roll out a 
“stiff,” while with trembling hand the 
Reardon rolled five sixes! 

The Narcissus had been out of Pernam- 
huco harbor four days before Mr. Reardon, 
upon comparing the sun—which all are 
agreed rises in the east— with the direction 
in which the ship was headed, and then ex- 
tracting the cube root of the resultant prod- 
uct and subtracting it from the longitude 
and latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, 
decided that there must be something wrong 
with Mr. Schultz’s navigation. So he spoke 
to Mr. Schultz about it, and was laugh- 
ingly informed that they were traveling on 
a great circle. Thereupon Mr. Reardon re- 

membered that at sea a ship traveling on 
the arc of a great circle, for some mysteri- 
ous reason repudiates the old geometrical 
theorem that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. He recalled 
that vessels plying between San Francisco 
and Yokohama describe a great circle which 
brings them well up toward the Aleutian 
Islands. So he was satisfied with the ex- 
planation, this being his first voyage into 
the South Atlantic anyhow; but he con- 
tinued to observe the sun each morning, 
and still the vessel’s head held far to the 
south. A suspicion that all was not as it 
should be slowly settled in Mr. Reardon's 
head, and though he said nothing he used 
hiseyesandears. Adozen timesa day,as the 
ship rolled steadily south, he was tempted 
to take down the speaking tube and confide 
his suspicions to the master, confined in his 
stateroom by reason of deep— but not seri- 
ous—knife wounds. Each time he was on 
the point of yielding, however, he remem- 
bered that Mike Murphy had called hima 
renegade—so he refrained. 

The installation of the wireless plant and 
the presence aboard the ship of Herr von 
Staden had failed to arouse his suspicions 
the first day out. True, the wireless could 
not have been connected with the electric- 
light plant below without Mr. Reardon’s 
knowledge and consent, but when he asked 
Mr. Schultz about it the latter replied that 
Cappy Ricks must have changed his mind 
about installing wireless on the Narcissus, 
for he had cabled to the agents of the char- 
terers in Pernambuco to have a wireless 
plant and a competent operator waiting for 
the vessel upon arrival. It was Mr. Schultz’s 
opinion that the owners had evidently ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it was wise to 
have a wireless plant aboard during war 
times. Personally, Mr. Schultz approved 
of the innovation. 

So did Terence Reardon, for that matter 
He found the new wireless operator a charm- 
ing fellow, possessed of talents far superior 
to those of the young men who ordinarily 
pound the brass at sea. Indeed, after the 
second day out, Mr. Reardon would have 
been heartbroken had anything happened 
to that wireless. For Herr August Carl von 
Staden sat at the key almost continuously, 
eavesdropping on the war news, and Mr. 
Reardon never came to the wireless room 
that the operator did not have some news 
of an overwhelming British defeat! 

As the voyage proceeded, however, and 
Mr. Reardon’s mind grew a trifle uneasy, 
reluctantly he began to view Herr von 
Staden and the wireless with apprehension. 


He asked the affable operator how much 
the Marconi company charged the Nar- 
cissus for his services and the rental of the 
wireless plant, and Von Staden, momen- 
tarily stumped, replied that the tariff was 
two hundred dollars a month; whereupon 
Reardon knew he lied, for the charge is one 
hundred and forty. The German, realizing 
instantly that he was not on the target, 
added: “‘ That is, for a first-grade operator 
and a plant like this. Of course we furnish 
cheaper operators and less powerful plants, 
Mr. Reardon.’ 

“Oh! So that’s the way av it?” the chief 
replied, and immediately went to his state- 
room for the purpose of thinking it over. 
Eventually he came to the conclusion that 
all was not as it should be, but that, never- 
theless, it was no affair of his. He was paid 
to obe -y signals given him from the bridge. 

is no business av mine, afther all,” 

he soliloquized. ‘For why should I be 

puttin’ dogs in windows? He’s paid to 

navigate the ship, an’ didn’t Cappy Ricks 

tell me to mind me own business? And 

yet, there’s something wrong in this ship. 
feel it in me bones. 

He felt it with a force that was almost 
violent when Mr. Schultz called down 
through the speaking tube late one after- 
noon and told him to put her under a dead 
slow bell. That meant they were practi- 
cally heaving to, and steamers only heave 
to at sea in fine weather when they have 
reached a certain longitude and latitude 
and plan to keep an appointment. On the 
instant there was a strong odor of rat in 
Terence Reardon's engine room, but his 
“Very well, sir,” contained no hint of his 
surprise and suspicion. He gave his orders 
to the firemen to bank the fires, and when 
this had been done he informed his engine- 
room crew that they might all go on deck 
for five minutes and get a breath of fresh 
air. Nothing loath, they scrambled up the 
steel stairway—and the instant the last 
man was out of earshot Terence Reardon 
sprang to the speaking tube to whistle up 
to the skipper in his room. 


Now undoubtedly the cool and calcu- | 


lating Herr August Carl von Staden had 
been carefully trained to take into consid- 
eration, when planning his strategy, every 
conceivable contingency that might possi- 
bly arise. It is probable that the German 
secret service never turned out a more fin- 
ished graduate than Herr von Staden; but 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that there 
are certain contingencies over which no 
human being has control. One of these is 
Newton's law of gravitation; another, an 
equally immutable law to the effect that 
water will seek its own level; a third, the 
vindictiveness of an outraged Irishman; 
and a fourth, the very natural tendency 
of any man, not excepting Mr. Terence 
Reardon, to be profoundly surprised and 
intensely curious when certain phenomena, 
which we shall now proceed to explain, 
take place in the engine room where he is 
chief. 

Michael J. Murphy, having only the day 
before again essayed the task of whistling 
up the engine room, and having, by reason 
of the ball of cotton waste with which the 
tube had been plugged by the first assist- 
ant engineer, again failed to receive the 
courtesy of a reply from anyone, had, to 
put it mildly, been annoyed. 

“Very well, my bullies,”’ he soliloquized 
as he hung up the tube, “you wouldn't 
speak to me when I wanted to speak to you; 
so now the first time one of you wants to 
speak to me I'll hand you a surprise, and 
I'll hand it to you right in the mouth.’ 
And forthwith Michael J. had carefully 
poured down the speaking tube the con- 
tents of the basin in which he had just made 
his morning ablutions! He longed to do 
something nasty, and he succeeded admi- 
rably. 

As we have already remarked, water 


seeks its own level. It ran down the speak- | 


ing tube until it encountered the cotton 
waste plug; whereupon, due to the hydro- 
static pressure, the plug gave way and was 
forced down to the tightly closed mouth of 
the tube, and the suds backed up behind it. 
It was pretty warm in the engine room, and 
most of the water had evaporated by the 
time Terence Reardon took down the 
looped tube and opened it for the purpose 
of putting his lips to the mouthpiece and 
blowing heartily through it. However, 
—we was about a gill of water left in the 
tube, 
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‘You can come 
pretty near know- 
ing what to expect 
of paint by get- 
ting a line on the 
house that makes it.”’ 


This year the Sherwin- 
Williams Company cele- 
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—5() years of paint and var- 
nish making. In every year 
of these fifty and in ever 
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Sherwin-Williams prod- 
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How Much Do You Think 
About Friction — Friction — 


When You Buy Brake Lining? 


It’s too late to think about friction (grip- 
ping power) when atrain is almost on top of 
you at some grade crossing and your brakes 
won't answer the call. Oron many other like 








occasions when danger stares you in the face. 
When you take your car to the supply man 
or garage —that’s the time to think about 
friction and tell him you must have 


err, 
HYDRAULIC COMPRiSee 
Brake Lining-100% 


Thermoid has a friction surface that will grip 
and hold your car 
through ——-from 


it is friction through and 
surface to surface. Thermoid is 
made of best quality long-tibre Canadian Asbestos. 
It is spun on wire, woven into cloth, thoroughly 
impregnated with a friction compound, folded, 
stitched and then hydraulically compressed into 
one single solid mass. 
Thermoid—the 100% 


Don’t take chances—use 
friction brake lining. 


Our Guarantee —Thermoid will make good or we will. 
Thermod Rubber Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


au Tires, Thermoid Radiator Hose and Garden Hose, etc. 





Makers of Nass 





| me assistants? 


| in me bones there 
aboard this ship. 


| didn’t murder me. 








Now, as everybody knows, water run- 


| ning down a slope of seventy-five or eighty 
| degrees comes rather fast. 


Consequently 
Mr. Reardon had no time to dodge. 

Why be squeamish? He got a mouthful 
and was very nauseated for half a minute. 
Also he cursed, we regret to record, and 
was very, very angry. Carefully he drained 


| the devilish tube, wiped it clean with some 


fresh waste, and racked his brain for the 
right thing to say to Michael J. Murphy. 
Finally he hit upon something he concluded 
would about fill the bill, so he put his lips 
to the mouthpiece once more and whistled 
up the skipper. To his surprise, however, 
his breath didn’t seem to get anywhere; 
in fact it was directed back in his face 


| rather forcefully; so he investigated and 


discovered the mouthpiece was only half 
open. Upon endeavoring to open it fully he 
sensed an obstruction in back of it, so he 
unscrewed the mouthpiece and drew forth 
a ball of dirty, sour-smelling cotton waste. 

He gazed a moment in speechless won- 
der. Then: “I'll whistle that dirrty Tom- 
fool until he answers me in self-defense,”’ 
he announced to the main motor, and forth- 
with blew a mighty blast. Almost instantly 
Michael J. Murphy yelled: “Hello!” 

“Murphy,” Terence Reardon announced 
calmly and very distinctly, * ‘you're a con- 
timptible dhrunken ape! 

‘Holy Moses! Reardon, is that you?” 
the ae Murphy demanded. 

“Tt is—as you'll discover whin you're 
able to come on deck an’ give me the satis- 
faction I'll demand for the dirrty dab av 
wather an’ cotton waste you put in the 
tube, knowin’ that the firrst time I took it 
down to shpeak to you, ye blackguard, in 
the line av djooty—which is the only reason 
I would shpeak to you—I’d get it full in the 
mouth, Yedirrty, lyin’,schamin’, dhrunken 
murrderer!”’ 

He paused to let that stream of adjectival 
opprobrium sink in. Silence. Then: 

“T poured the contents of my washbasin 
in the tube, I’ll admit, but I did not plug it 
with cotton waste. One of your assistants 


| did that, chief, and as for the water, as God 
| is my judge, I didn’t intend it for you — 


‘Who else would ye be afther insultin’ 
if it wasn’t me? Are ye not friendly wit’ 

“Forgive me, Reardon, and listen to 
what I’m going to tell you.” 

And then the tale was told. When it was 
done Terence Reardon grunted. 

“T knew it!” hesaid. “I knew it! I felt 
was something wrong 
An’ so ye were not dhrunk 
an’ disordherly at Pernambuco?” 

“The liars! Did they tell you that? 
Reardon, it’s only the mercy of heaven they 
I’m lying here, helpless 
and crippled in my stateroom, with the key 
turned in the lock. They’ve stolen my ship 
from me, and I can tell by the roll of her 


| she’s gerne J hove to under a dead-slow 


bell this minute. We've reached the ren- 
dezvous—we'’re waiting for the German 
fleet to deliver the coal; and oh, man, man, 
if we’re caught by a British cruiser we'll 
lose the ship! They’ll confiscate her, chief. 
Wirra! Wirra!” he cried, breaking into 
the forgotten wail of his childhood. ‘“‘ How 
can I ever face Matt Peasley and Cappy 
Ricks after this. Reardon, man, they’ll 
think we stood in with the Germans and 
let them do it. We're both Irish- they 
know we're both pro-Ge rman 

“What's that you said?’’ Terence de- 
manded sharply. “‘Me pro-German. Me? 
I was pro-German—yis—wanst!”’ 

Fell a silence. 

Now, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
be it known that there is a certain curse 
employed by the Irish and by no other race 
on earth. Whenever you hear an Irishman 
employ it, you know instantly— provided, 
of course, you are Irish yourself —just what 
kind of Irish that Irishman is. You cannot 
mistake it. There is no possible chance. 


| Itis only breught forth with the dust of the 
| centuries on it, so to speak, to grace a fit- 


ting occasion. Terence Reardon felt that 


| such an occasion was now at hand. As 
| naturally 


, as inevitably, therefore, as the 
suds had run down the speaking tube, that 
curse climbed u softly, distinctly, and 
with a wealth SP recline in back of it: 

“God put the currse av Crummle on 


| thim!”’ 


Mr. Reardon, of course, referred to the 
late Oliver Cromwell. Anyone who has 
ever read the sorry history of Erin knows 
what the amiable Oliver did to the Irish. 
Consequently such a one will have no diffi- 
culty in estimating the precise proportions 
of bad luck Terence Reardon prayed might 
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be the Bg ae wd heritage of the crew of 
the S Narcissus. 

Michael J. Murphy blinked rapidly, for 
all the world as if Mr. Schultz had entered 
at that moment and struck him a terrific 
blow on top of the head. A more amazed 
Irishman than he never threw an ancient 
egg or a defunct cat at an alleged Celtic 
comedian with green whiskers. He was ab- 
solutely staggered—but not for long. Tie 
Irish came back very quickly. 

“Shame on you, Terence Reardon!”’ he 
declared. “And you with a Masonic ring 
on your finger.” 

“Glory be!” cried the delighted Terence. 
“Sure, are you wan av us?” 

“One of you!” Mike Murphy fairly 
shrieked. ‘‘The minute I’m out of this 
room you'll apologize or fight for thinking 
I'm a renegade.” 

** Naboclish!”’ laughed Terence Reardon, 
slipping into the Gaelic and out again. 
“The divil a Mason am I! Sure that ring 
ye saw on me finger that day in the office 
av the owners belonged to me second as- 
sistant in the Arab. He’d lost it in the 
engine room, an’ a mont’ afther he’d quit 
I found it. Not knowin’ what ship he was 
in, "twas me intintion to take the ring over 
to the Marine Engineers’ Association an’ 
lave it for him wit’ the secreth’ry; and to 
make sure I wouldn’ t forget it I put it on 
me finger — 

“Well, you knew, Terence, that with the 
likes of me round you'd not be liable to 
forget it,"” Mike Murphy laughed. 

“As for you, ye divil,”’ Terence con- 
tinued, “faith, what wit’ yer English 
tweeds an’ the fancy cut av thim, an’ yer 
lack av the brogue an’ the broad ‘a’ av you, 
I thought, begorra, ye were wan av the 
gentry! God love ye, Michael, but ’tis the 
likes av you I’m proud to be shipmates 
wit’. ‘al 

‘But you said you were from Belfast, 
Terence.” 

“So I am. I was borrn there, but me 
parents—the Lord ‘a’ merrcy on their 
sowls— moved back to Kerry.” 

“Terence!” 

“What is it, Michael, me poor lad?” 

“Do you ever drink on duty? I don’t 
mean with your superiors 

The chief chuckled. 
Murphy was alluding to. 

“I do,”’ he replied, “‘ wit’ me equals.” 

‘’Tis a pity, Terence, that man Schultz 
has the key to my stateroom in his pocket. 
Now if you could manage to tap that 
Dutchman on the head with something 
hard and heavy, take the key out of his 
pocket and throw him overboard, you could 
let me out of this purgatory I’m in. Then 
I wouldn’t be surprised if the sight of me 
and the absence of Mr. Schultz would put 
a bit of heart in that little cockney stew- 
ard—and maybe he’d bring us a drink to 
hearten you for what’s ahead of you this 
night.” 

“An’ what might that be, avic? 
ence demanded. 

“IT want you to steal the ship back from 
them, Terence.” 

“Very well, Michael. ’Tis not a small 
thing ye ask me to do, but the divil a more 
willin’ man could ye find to ask. Have ye 
figured out the plan av campaign? Sure 
what wit’ the suddenness av it all I’m all 
in a shweat wit’ excitement.” 

““You may be cold enough before morn- 
ing, Terry, my boy.” 

“Bad luck to you, Michael! Dyin’ is 
wan thing I cannot afford to do, although 
be the same token they tell me auld Ricks 
has a kind shpot in the heart av him for the 
widow an’ the orphan particularly av 
thim that dies in his serrvice! As I say, I 
cannot afford to get kilt, but in back av 
that agin I cannot afford to lose the best 
job I ever had. An’ afther all, ‘tis a poor 
man that won't fight for a fine, kind gintle- 
man % 

‘Damn the fine, kind gentleman! It 
serves him right for letting us get into this 
fix. He can afford the loss of the ship, but 
you and I, Terence Reardon, cannot afford 
the loss of our honor and self-respect. For 
the sake of the blood that’s in us we can’t 
afford to let a lot of Dutchmen steal our 
ship and cargo.” 

*Whist!"’ Reardon warned. 
Me crew is comin’ below agin.” 

“*Make it a point to pass by my state- 
room window after dark. You'll find a 
scrap of paper on the sill. Help yourself 
to At. 

“Faith, I will,” Mr. Reardon promised 
fervently, and the tube closed with a click. 


He knew what 


” Ter- 


“Hurry up. 
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You've never heard of a varnish stain that would do Ihe drying oil in Campbell's Varnish Stain drags In Campbell's Varnish Stain you get 
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Pay *2°° Now 


For a Standard Tire, of Standard Quality, 


with a Standard Goodyear Guarantee 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company's policy of one tire— 
one brand—one quality—one 
price and one guarantee, is the 
first step ever taken toward 
standardizing the bicycle tire 
business. 


We make but one single-tube bi- 
cycle tire—the Goodyear- 
Akron Blue Streak, with non- 
skid tread—and we make it the 
best we know how. 


It sells at the same price the coun- 
try over— $2.50 each. 


You are always sure of being able 
to buy Blue Streaks, for more 
than 8000 dealers regularly carry 
them in stock, and any dealer 
anywhere can get them. 


You are protected by the Good- 
year-Akron guarantee—which 
means that you get a new tire 
free for any Blue Streak that may 
prove defective. 


Concentrating on one tire and one 
brand, we reduce manufactur- 
ing costs and we are enabled to 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


sell the best tire value on the 
market at the low price of $2.50 
each. 


Right here you save money, for 
other brands, marketed the old 
way, sell at from $3 to $5 per 
tire. 


Yet Goodyear-Akron Blue Streaks 
carry the same guarantee as these 
extra-price tires. 


And another big saving comes in 
the extra service of Blue Streaks, 
which makes them cost still less 
in the end. 


You should try Blue Streaks if your 
bicycle needs new tires this 
spring, or when you buy a tire 
during the summer. 


You will know them by the hand- 
some Blue Streak on each side 
of the tread. 


Buy them at $2.50 each for the 
non-skid, from the best bicycle 
and hardware dealers every- 
where, and you will see that no 
longer is it necessary to pay 
more for the best bicycle tires. 


Akron, Ohio 





























That put an end to the rally. As soon as 
we got outside Bill was mobbed by eager 
ladies and gents wo wanted to know what 
he intended to do about the Anderson case. 
There had been an amazing switch in pub- 
lie sentiment. Those who had clamored 
loudest for the Swede’s blood now called at- 
tention to the manly, straightforward tone 
of his apology. They seemed to think be- 
cause he hadn't asked for reinstatement 
that he was entitled toit. They even quoted 
Scripture to the effect that forgiveness was 
a lovely thing; and Bill—bless every soft 
bone in his head!— listened to it all, looked 
almost wise, and said — absolutely nothing. 

Seeing that they couldn't do anything 
with him, student delegations started out 
to find Anderson and give him the right hand 
of fellowship—and that was where they ran 
into another severe jolt. The Swede had 
disappeared. 

That night I got a telegram from him 
filed at his home town. He had crammed 
a lot into ten words: 


“Played last card. Thought Bill would 
answer me. No use!” 


When I showed this to our heroic leader 
he swallowed hard. 

“Well,” said he, “why did he duck out? 
Why didn’t he wait?” 

“But, Bill, you can wire him to come 
back.” 

Do you think he considered it? Not for 
a second. Perish the thought! I suppose 
when a man honestly believes that he is 
burning himself at the stake for a principle 
he hates to have a sudden wind spring up 
and put out the fire. 


mr 

NATURDAY morning the special trains 

began to arrive from the other colleges, 
and our campus was soon crawling with 
pesty outlanders offering as much as five to 
one against our chances to win. It was 
tough not to be able to call them; it was 
tougher still to feel that the odds were not 
long enough. 

At one o'clock I attended a lodge of sor- 
row in the training quarters. Captain Bill 
was on the rubbing table, getting limbered 
up for the hundred and howling about the 
poor sportsmanship of the rival coaches. 

“They've put in a lot of bums just to 
split the century two ways!" he raved. “I'll 
have to step in ten-two to qualify for the 
final, and they think the extra heat will pull 
my cork for the relay! We can’t double up 
in the hurdles, either —those are cut up too 

t's a mercy they haven’t enough men to 
make the 220 a heat proposition! That 
would cook the noble old goose for fair!” 

Well, at that, those coaches were within 
their rights. If they could wear out our 
stars by making them run heats against 
second-string tramps it would cut into our 
firsts without hurting them any. They 
knew we didn’t have enough lanes on our 
track to accommodate their entire student 
bodies! 

Pinkie Hollister, our best and only bet in 
the mile, also had his troubles. 

“It’s bad enough to run a mile against 
the two best men in the state,” said he, 
“without having to climb over and crawl 
under a mob of stiffs only put there to get 
in your way! I’m going to grab that pole 
and hang on to it, no matter who they put 
in for a stalk horse! This won't be any 
mile run. It'll be a mile dash, so far as I’m 
concerned.” 

Captain Bill got off the table and made 
a speech, pleading for the old fighting spirit 
that had won in the past, the pep, the go- 
get-’em stuff; but he was pumping a dry 
well. Three lickings had taken a lot out of 
the boys, mentally and physically. 

Right in the middle of the speech the door 
banged open and: Oscar Anderson walked 
in. He went straight up to Bill 

“I thought I could stay away,” said he; 
“but I can’t. I had to come back. You 
need me, Cap. Don’t you want me?” 

Bill's Adam’s apple began to perform, 
but he couldn’t say anything. The rest of 
the athletes turned into statues, but they 
were all looking hungrily at Bill and not at 
Anderson, which was a good sign. They 
were loyal to their captain, all right enough, 
and not one of ’em would have whispered a 
word to influence him; but a lot of silent 
prayers were being offered up in that room 
for the return of Bill's reason. The poor old 
skinless conscience was in the last ditch, 
fighting hard. The Swede must have felt 


that he wasn't alone, and took courage to 
go on: 

“I ain't asking you to be friendly with 
me, Cap. You don’t have to be. I'm a dog, 
and you can go on making me feel like one; 
but that ain’t the question at all. For pity’s 
sake, don’t ask these men here to double up 
and pack my share of the load—with all 
these heats and things! Let me get out 
there and help, won't you? Do it, Bill, and 
to-night I'll quit the college, or anything 
else you say. Every man on this team can 
lick me and I won't even put up my hands! 
Let me go out there and win my points! 
Please, Cap?” 

Right there was where I had an inspi- 
ration. I was afraid that Bill might pull 


another brain storm and play the pale- 


martyr string to a finish. 

“Put it to a team vote, Bill!” said | 

“Yes; a team vote!” 

“That's the stuff!" 

“Good idea, Cap!” 

The boys all backed me up like a flash. 
For an instant Dill wevered; then his nose 
went up. 

sa Every body in favor of letting Anderson 
compete say Aye!” 

Well, a yell went up that could have 
been heard a mile, and every man jumped 
in the air when he voted. It nearly took 
Bill’s breath away, but he did the right 
thing. He reached out and grabbed Oscar's 
hand, and shook it. 

“First call for the mile and the ham- 
mer!"’ It was the clerk of the course, with 
his head in at the door. 

“Coming up!” yelled Bill. “Climb into 
your war togs, Swede! If it’s all right with 
the gang it’s all right with me. Will we 
trim these birds to-day, fellows?” 

From every corner of the room the noble 
warriors answered the question. It sounded 
like a kennel of bull terriers all yapping at 
once. The old fighting spirit had come back 
into our midst 

“Trim ’em? We'll pick "em clean! 

‘Nothing to it!” 

““Won't the University weight men be 
sick!” 

“Go get "em, you Oscar!” 

“Yatta boy, Swede!” 

Pinkie Hollister rolled off the rubbing 
table and hugged Anderson. 

“You heave the old pill clear out of the 
county,” said he, “‘and watch me toss dust 
up the noses of these milers!” 

Well, I suppose Anderson would have 
made a fool of himself if there had been 
time for it. He took a dive for his locker, 
shedding his clothes on the way, and stuck 
his head inside it so we couldn't see that he 
was crying. As for old Dan, he had gone for 
the Swede’s suit and spikes as soon as the 
vote was taken. Dave Moore, who had 
been out on the field wrangling with the 
officials, came in just as Anderson was peel- 
ing off his undershirt, and slapped the 
Swede on the bare back so hard that it 
sounded like a pistol shot 

**Welcome to our city!" said he. “‘ Now 


we've got a track team! 


I do not intend to lead you, step by step 
and hurdle by hurdle, through all the events 
of that meet. Even now, after these years, 
it makes me nervous to recall how the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed that day now 
with us, now against us; but I may point 
out a few wavelets on the shore as we go 
along. 

I'll even allow you to do your own imag- 
ining about the wild sensation created by 
Oscar Anderson's appearance in his track 
suit, and the ungodly uproar in our rooting 
section, mixed in with the sad minor strain 
of the dough-boys who had passed up that 
5-to-1 stuff- they accused me afterward of 
knowing all about it and throwing them 
down. 

Picture an acre of mourners trying to 
steel themselves to enjoy the obsequies, 
and their feelings when they saw the dear 
departed coming back to life with a whoop 
and a yell. Picture a rooting section con- 
demned to suffer acute anguish, miserable 
in anticipation of agony to come, and the 
electric effect of an unexpected reprieve 
From the brass band in front to the back 
row of bleachers they rose without sum- 
mons or call—rose with a yell and blasted 
into the old fighting song. If the Swede had 
any doubts as to the way the student body 
would receive him they were swept away 
in a mighty ovation that fairly rattled the 
boards on the other side of the field. 
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We started out well, even though the 
first five points went to the Huns. Pinkie 
stepped the fastest mile of his young life, 
but he was up against the two best distance 
men in the state— Jarrett, of the University, 
and Shadow Small, the Hun. Small won 
the race, but Pinkie made him slice four- 
fifths of a second off the record and finished 
only a stride behind him, but a blessed 
stride ahead of Jarrett, thus taking the 
three points we had dared to hope for in 
the mile. 

When the Swede stepped into the ring 
for his first throw in the preliminary round 
of the hammer he got the long locomotive 
cheer, with “Anderson! Anderson! An- 
der-son!”’ tacked on the end of it, which 
affected him to such an extent that he 
fouled out of the circle on his second turn 
The next time up, he got in his triple-turn 
and heaved the pill something like 168 
feet, breaking his own Conference record 
by 5 feet and 10 inches. 

“And that little thing is attended to!” 
said he to me. “Let ’em shoot at that one 
for a few years, Stuffy!” 

They shot at it, but what was the use? 
Their best weight men couldn’t have beaten 
the Swede under ordinary conditions; what 
chance had they against him when he was 
trying to iron a dent out of his armor and 
wipe his escutcheon clean? That new record 
was the Swede’s little way of notifying the 
bleachers that he was considerably in ear- 
nest. 

Captain Bill saved himself a little in the 
first heat of the hundred, finishing second in 
a ten-two canter; but when the gun 
eracked in the final the old boy got off to 
the prettiest start of his life and stepped 
the distance in ten flat, which was more 
than enough to cremate the opposition. 

This put us well in the lead, with a total 
of thirteen points. I might have known 
that the hoodoo number meant something 
sinister. From then on we began to have a 
lot of luck—and it was all bad. 

Item. Ken Mitchell went wrong in the 
high jump. He broke under the nervous 
strain which had been piling up for weeks; 
his “form” was shattered and he didn’t 
even qualify for the finals. 

Item. Joe Young, the only pole vaulter 
we had who could have done anything in 
such company, broke his cane short off in 
the middle, and in trying to avoid being 
impaled hit his head on the side of the pit 
and was knocked cold as a wedge. That 
settled him. 

Item. Rags Bagby, running with Bill in 
the 440, and trying to place himself third, 
was spiked by some fumble-footed fool of a 
Hun and ran the last two hundred yards 
with a jet of blood spurting out of his right 
heel. Captain Bill won the race and led 
from gun to tape, but there was weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth when 
Bagby was carried off the field. He was our 
third-lap man in the relay—the one we de- 
pended on to send Bill away with a winning 
chance. To cripple him was the same as 
losing the event. 

“Shut up, calamity howlers!” said Rags 
when they began to mourn over him in the 
quarters. “The doc can plug it up some- 
how; and if he can’t I’ll run my lap any- 
way. What’s a little blood?” 

Item. We were shut out completely in 
the two-mile and the 880, the University 
winning both events. We hadn’t counted 
on much in the two-mile, but we thought 
Dutch Hauser had a chance to win the 880. 
Maybe he would have done it if he hadn't 
got in a jam on the second turn of the first 
lap. As he was pawing his way through the 
herd somebody gave him a quick hard 

| nudge under the elbow, which is fine work if 
one of the inspectors doesn’t catch you at 
it. This threw Dutch all out of his stride, 
and, as he staggered, the man behind him 
sliced the calf of his right leg open in two 
places. Poor Dutch didn’t even finish and 
was carried away raving. It was a Hun who 
gave Dutch the nudge, and I recall that he 
wanted to kill all the Huns but six, and 
leave those for Rags Bagby. 

Now for the bright side of the picture. 
While these things were happening Bill and 
the Swede were having a perfectly lovely 
little track meet ali of their own. Between 
them they whipsawed the Huns completely 
out of a chance for first or second place, 
leaving us but a single opponent—the Uni- 
versity. As for Edmonton and K. U., they 
had their names on the scoreboard, to- 
gether with the crumbs that fell from the 
first table. 

Good old Bill took his three copyrighted 
| events as usual, winding up with the 220. Of 

| course he had to draw the outside lane—the 
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worst one on the track and soft for the 
first hundred yards. This cut into Bill's 
long stride, and when he got on the hard 
going he was in fifth place, but from thers 
on he certainly set his spikes down fast and 
far apart, and got up in time to win by a 
nose. It was a terrific finish and a tight fit; 
but, as Bill said when he got his breat! 
again, it was just as nutritious to win by a 
snort as by seven parasangs, provided th« 
judges saw the snort first. 

But the Swede was the busy little bee, 
loping miles across the field to get from 
one event into another. There was always 
something doing with him. He ran his heat 
in the high hurdles, and piled a lightning- 
fast final on top of that, winning with open 
yards behind him. He won the shot-put on 
his third heave in the qualifying round, giv- 
ing the enemy another mark to shoot at for 
a few semesters. Then he galloped over in 
time to start in the second heat of the low 
hurdles, where he finished third and quali- 
fied for the final. 

At this point he went to the quarters and 
had his legs shampooed, it being the first 
chance he had to leave the field. Old Dan 
worked on him tenderly, and sent him out 
for the final carrying with him an Irish 
blessing and a strong smell of wintergreen 
oil. The score was close enough to be in- 
teresting, and we hoped and prayed that 
Anderson could at least run second to Grass- 
hopper Briggs, the University’s crack low 
hurdler. 

Imagine, then, the bedlam that broke 
loose when the Swede set such a terrific 
pace that he ran Briggs almost off his feet. 
They were side by side coming to the ninth 
hurdle, and the Grasshopper, evidently rat- 
tled by this unexpected burst of speed on 
the part of a man weighing two hundred 
pounds, started his finishing drive too soon. 
He bungled his take-off and hit the hur- 
dle—and after that it was Anderson’s race. 
Five points where we expected three! 

is was where our rooting section 
turned Comanche in earnest, omitting only 
the scalping. Old grads smashed their hats 
and threw the wrecks away. Our dignified 
Prexy grew so agitated that heslipped down 
from his seat and found himself straddling 
the neck of a total stranger, who bucked 
him off into the crowd. Yes, it was quite 
a celebration; but the University section 
didn’t assist. Single-handed, Oscar Ander- 
son had won twenty points— which is quite 
a wiping of the escutcheon in any man’s 
country. After that low-hurdle race he 
could have been elected to any office in the 
gift of a deliriously grateful constituency. 


But all these things, momentous as they 
seemed at the time, were but the ripples on 
the shore. The real tidal wave came at the 
end of a wonderful afternoon, with the sun 
dipping toward the horizon and the rooting 
sections chirping hoarsely. But two events 
remained for decision—the broad jump and 
the relay. The score was 39 for us and 37 
for the University. The Huns were hope- 
lessly licked, far down in third place. 

What with Bagby’s accident and Cap- 
tain Bill’s busy afternoon on the cinders, 
we had small hope of winning the relay 
from the comparatively fresh University 
quartet; but by substituting Benny Welch 
for Bagby and asking the remaining men to 
run every jump of the way, we felt sure of 
second place; and that would be enough. 
Our broad jumper, Brick Harrigan, was 
figured a certainty in his event, as he was 
the holder of the state record and a con- 
sistent performer. This would give us a 
total of 47 points. Conceding the relay to 
the University, and second and third in the 
broad jump, they would finish a point be- 
hind us with46. Theirstar jumpers, McKit- 
trick and Owens, ranked next to Harrigan 
in class and consistency, and the University 
experts had already boasted a sure four 
points in the event. 

Rags Bagby came limping out with the 
- ay men, arguing and expostulating with 

‘aptain Bill, who looked white round the 
ville and very much drawn, but his eyes 
were the same old eyes, blazing with a high 
and holy zeal. Anderson tailed along with 
them, patting the men on the back and 
lending moral support. Rags did his best to 
hide the limp, but Dave Moore spotted the 

effort and examined his heel. Then he asked 
Rags what he was doing on the track. 
‘What do you think I’m doing? Selling 
sewing machines?” Rags bristled like an 
Airedale pup. ‘I’m going in the relay!” 

“On that leg? You won't get round the 
first turn with it!” 

“Oh, yes, I will, coach! Sure, I will!” 
(Continued on Page 77 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

“Say!” Anderson butted into the con- 
versation. ‘“‘Let me run his lap, Dave! 
it'll murder Rags to do a quarter on that 
pin!” 

“You!” barked the coach. 
ran a quarter in your life!” 

“I’ve run a lot of quarters round here the 
last month. Ask Dan if I haven’t. Gimme 
a crack at it and I'll show you something!” 

Rags broke out with a statement that he 
could run the circle in fifty flat, and knock 
the head off of any man who tried to stop 
him. He ripped and roared and made such 
a fuss about it that Dave told him to take a 
short sprint down the track and back again. 
Rags started out all right, but he hadn’t 
gone thirty yards before the leg crumpled 
up and let him down on the cinders. They 
carried him into the training quarters and 
laid him down with the other cripples, 
bawling as if his heart would break. Don’t 
think for a minute that it was the pain. It 
was sheer, helpless rage—the same thing 
that makes a man weep when they take him 
out of a football game. 

“Now,” said the Swede, “you’ve got to 
let me run. If I can’t beat Benny Welch 
goi a quarter I'll eat him!” 

“Let him go, Dave,” said Bill, standing 
there with his arm round the Swede’s neck. 
“*Give him the lap next to me and he’i] run 
it on his nerve!” 

“All right, boys. Have it your own 
way. . . . There goes Harrigan’s first 
jump!” 

We all turned to watch Brick, who was 
tearing down the runway to the take-off. 
A few yards before he got to the board one 
of the wooden-headed judges stepped out 
in front of him. Brick had to swervesharply 
to the right to avoid crashing into the offi- 
cial, his heel spike caught on the edge of 
the take-off board, and the whole force of 
Brick’s catapult rush came with a snap 
on that twisted ankle! Down he went in the 
dirt, rolling over and over in an agony of 
pain. No need to ask if he was badly hurt; 
no need to look at the ankle more than once. 
It was not only dislocated but every tendon 
and ligament was jerked out of place—five 
points gone and with them our chance for 
winning the meet! 

Captain Bill straightened up and let out 
the only blast of real, high-grade profanity 
I ever heard him use, most of which was 
addressed to the wooden-headed judge, who 

was pottering round, trying tosay how sorry 
he was. 

“ And you'd better get off this field,”’ Bill 
wound up, “or to-morrow you'll be wearing 
a nice, new black suit that you didn’t pick 
out!” 

On top of this outburst came one of the 
wonderful flashes that made Bill a great 
man and an inspirational leader, even if his 
judgme nt was sometimes rotten 

‘Come on, fellows!” said he. “This 
makes us win the relay!” 

Of course it wasn’t going to do us any 
great amount of good to win it, because a 
licking is a licking; but that didn’t make 
any difference to Bill. I believe I men- 
tioned that he was the sort to lead a forlorn 
hope—the forlorner it was the better. All 
we could do was to pray that McKittrick 
and Owens might go wrong, orsome dark- 
horse Hun go crazy and beat ’em both. For 
me and for the student body the whole 
blessed meet had gone pop with Brick’s 
tendons, and they wrapped him up in the 
same blanket with Rags and left ’em hug- 
ging each other and howling like a pair of 
fresh, red twins. 

The first two laps of the relay found the 
University man ter yards in front, but the 
Swede got away in second place, with a 
Hun at his heels. Anderson had a ten-foot 
stride, due to his hurdling, and he used 
every inch of it, stretching out like a giant. 
Because of his weight, because he wasn’t 
used to the quarter—-the toughest race on 
the docket—and because of the few little 
jobs of work he had been doing that after- 
noon, the big fellow was soon in distress; 
but only an expert would have known it. 

Twice the Hun tried to pass him, and 
twice the Swede put on steam and spurted 
out of danger. He spurted that Hun sick, 
blind and dizzy, and on the back stretch he 
ran away from him and began to creep up 
on the University man. Round the turn he 
came and straightened up for his last hun- 
dred yards. Every stride must have been 
pure torture to a man so tired, but inch by 
inch he was closing that gap. His eyes were 
dilated and showed red where they should 
have been white, his lips were blue, and his 
chin caked with salty foam; but his heart 
kept driving those powerful legs straight 


“You never 
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to the point where Captain Bill was 
crouched and waiting, one hand held be- 
hind him for the touch. 

I think we were all afraid of a collapse in 
the last fifty yards—-I know Dan was—but 
the Swede finished like a whirlwind and 
sent Bill on his way only four yards behind 
the University’s last-lap man. Then, hav- 
ing done all that mortal could do, Anderson 
folded up like a concertina and fell in a heap, 
absolutely out. 

And Bill? If you can’t guess what Bill 
would have done under such inspiring con- 
ditions the fault is mine, for I haven't 
succeeded in conveying an adequate under- 
standing of his character. He sailed after 
that scuttling University gent like a long, 
lean cyclone in short white pants. I was 
helping Dan work over the Swede, but I 
snatched a moving picture of our beloved 
leader now and then; and take my word 
for it, the projecting machine was grinding 
in record time. 

Bill caught his man on the first turn, 
pawed a few scornful cinders in his face, 
and passed out of range. He flickered down 
the back stretch all alone and growing 
lonelier with every jump. There wasn’t the 
slightest need for such a murderous pace; 
the University man was already cooked, 
but Bill didn’t know it—didn’t know any- 
thing except that he was out there running 
all he knew how. Truly, brains are not lo- 
cated in the legs; and truly again, a man 
with Bill’s legs could manage to win races 
on a teaspoonful of gray matter 

He drifted round the upper turn like a 
leaf in a gale and came tearing down to us 
a mere couple of box-car lengths ahead of the 
University crack. Everybody yelled at him 
and tried to flag him down, but it wasn’t any 
use. He took the tape away and started to 
fall, all in one motion. Old Dan jumped to 

catch him and they went to the grit together, 
snarled up like a pair of freshman football 
recruits at tackling practice. . . . That 
last quarter was run in forty-nine and two- 
fifths seconds, on top of a full day’s work. 
Let it stand as a record. 


The next thing I knew the Swede was on 
his knees beside Bill, trying to kiss him, and 
yelling into his ear: 

“We ain't licked yet, Cap! I'm going to 
take Brick’s place in the broad jump.” 

“Crazy!”’ said Dave Moore, throwing 
up both hands. “Crazy as a coot!” 

Well, no wonder. It was sheer lunacy for 
a man to think of going into the broad jump 
after running such an exhausting race. 

“But it’s my duty!” said the Swede 
stubbornly. 

““Aw, duty be damned!” growled Dan. 
“It’s more than your duty ye’ve done this 
day. Haven't we got enough cripples over 
beyond?” 

“IT want to show you how far a quitter 
can go,” said Oscar over his shoulder. 
“Come along, Dan, and rub my legs a bit.” 

“Has he got a chance?” asked Dave. 

“‘ After what I've seen to-day,”’ answered 
Dan, “I'd say he’d have a chance doin’ 
anything.” 

“Has he jumped any lately?” 

“He's done a bit of everything the last 

month—a bit of everything.”” And Dan 
followed the Swede, muttering to himself. 

By this time Bill was beginning to show 
signs of life, but he nearly passed out again 
when Dave told him that the Swede was en- 
tering for the broad jump. He refused to 
believe it until he saw Anderson reporting 
to the clerk of the course. 

“You don’t mean that!" said the clerk. 
“You're excited—off your nut!” 

The Swede certainly looked the part. 
His eyes were bloodshot and wild—alto- 
gether he was the picture of a wreck. He 
insisted, and the clerk of the course noti- 
fied the referee, who had seen so many mir- 
acles that afternoon that he was past shock 
of any sort. Even the rival rooting sections 
gave ‘the Swede a cheer when his name was 
announced as a competitor in the broad 
jump. It was a tribute to his gameness if 
nothing else. 

Four men were to qualify for the final. 
Dan worked on Anderson's legs till the last 
possible minute and then sent him down 
the runway with a prayer. It must have 
been heard, for the Swede planted his heels 
an even twenty feet from the take-off 
board—and just barely scraped into the 
final. This left four men to jump for the 
points—and, incidentally, the Conference 
championship— McKittrick and Owens of 
the University, Belcher of K. U., and An- 
derson. All three of them had beaten the 
Swede’s jump in the qualifying round, but 
he was in the final and that was something. 
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The score at this time stood 44 to 40 in 
our favor, but only until McKittrick took 
his first jump in the final, tearing off twenty- 
three feet and three inches—a mighty hop 
that would have cut out Harrigan’s work 
for him, to say nothing of the lesser lights. 


| A terrific bellow went up from the Uni- 
| versity section when this performance was 
| announced. They knew, and so did we, 
| that it was a certain first place, putting 








them one point ahead of us, with Owens 
yet to be heard from. 

Belcher then jumped twenty-one feet 
and ten inches, and Owens followed him 
with an effort of twenty-two feet and one 
inch. It was up to Anderson, but he passed 
when his name was called, Old Dan advis- 
ing him to rest until the last minute and 
stake everything on one attempt. 

Belcher jumped again and picked up an 
inch or two, but Owens could not better 
his mark. Once more Anderson passed his 
turn. He was lying on a blanket at the 
far end of the runway and Dan was rub- 
bing his legs. I went over to the Swede. 

“Listen now!” whispered Dan to me. 
“You go down there to the pit and take the 
rake away from that assistant of yours. 
Tell him he ain’t rakin’ the dirt smooth 
enough—tell him anything, but get the 
rake! Make a bluff at smoothin’ the sur- 
face all nice; and just before Anderson 
starts move up alongside the near edge of 
the pit and stand the rake on end. Ye’ll 
have a handkerchief in the hand that holds 
the rake. Let it hang down the handle, lad, 
markin’ the tallness of a high hurdle—d’ye 
mind?—Something to catch his eye as he 
comes down there.” 

“That’s it, Stuffy!”’ grunted the Swede. 
“T’m going to take a running broad jump 
over a high hurdle—an imaginary one. It’s 
make or break—and don’t hold that wipe 
too low!” 

By this time Belcher had taken his last 
try, dropping away back. Owens did not 
quite succeed in equaling his first jump; 
and I bustled in and grabbed the rake, 
howling for more lime on the take-off board. 

“Anderson up!” called the judge who 


was checking the jumps. 


The Swede got slowly to his feet and 


| stretched his legs. The bleachers rose with 


him, but not to stretch. Relaxation would 
come later—after that jump—when the 
meet would be over. The situation was too 
tense for cheering; the championship was 
staked on a single hop. Our people waited, 
with their fists clenched, expecting nothing, 
hoping everything. There was just one 


| chance in the world for us to win now; if 





Anderson could beat Owens’ mark of 
twenty-two feet and one inch, the three 
points would give us the meet by a score of 
47 to 46. The leader of the University band 
showed what he thought of our chances by 
forming his men at the end of the bleachers, 
ready to lead the serpentine on the field. 


| They might at least have waited for the 


Swede to take his jump. 

Nobody noticed me as I took my position 
level with the edge of the pit. Nobody no- 
ticed me as I mopped my fevered brow and 
then carelessly dangled the handkerchief 
down the rake handle. I guessed as near 
three feet and six inches as I could, and 
moved the handkerchief six inches higher 
for luck. It wasn’t strictly according to 
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Hoyle, but the situation was a desperate 
one and a fool judge had already robbed us 
of a chance in the event. 

Anderson was getting on his mark, but 
he was not looking down the runway. His 
eyes were fixed on the University band 
boys and his face cracked in a weary snarl. 
Dan shook hands with him, patted him on 
the back and stepped aside. 

For an instant the Swede crouched, then 
flashed into his full stride and came thun- 
dering down to the take-off. He hit the 
board like a sixteen-inch shell, gathered 
every ounce for a last mighty effort, and 
hurled himself into the spring. Up, up, up 
he went, until he seemed to float in the air, 
easily clearing the handkerchief. Then his 
legs, which had been doubled under him, 
shot out, and as his heels bit into the soft 
dirt he heaved his body forward and went 
sprawling on his face. 

It was a tremendous hop—that much 
could be seen at a glance—but was it 
enough to win? Two judges were busy 
with the tape, stretching it from the edge 
of the heelmarks to the take-off board, the 
other officials and contestants crowding 
them as close as they dared. Anderson 
lifted himself on his elbows and craned his 
neck behind him, 

“Well, what is she?” he asked. 

The judge at the take-off bent lower and 
the tape ceased quivering and grew taut. 

“Twenty-two feet four inches!” he 
chanted, his voice breaking with excite- 
ment. “I’m damned if he didn’t do it!” 

What happened then? Ask the Univer- 
sity rooters, suddenly paralyzed in their 
tracks. Ask any of the lunatics in our sec- 
tion. Ask of the winds that far round with 
fragments strewed the sea. Ask anyone 
who retained his reason. As for me, I went 
completely out of my head. The last thing 
I remember distinctly was being mixed up 
with Bill and the remainder of the team in 
a squirming, yelling heap in the jumping 
pit. From somewhere beneath us came 
muffled roars. The Swede was requesting 
the University band boys to draw in their 
horns and go home, 


Three-quarters of an hour later a hoarse 
and happy crowd waited outside the train- 
ing quarters after a serpentine parade the 
like of which no old grad could recall. The 
door opened and Bill Wilkerson stood on 
the steps, hushing a cheer with a hand. 

“Fellows,” said he huskily, “I can’t talk 
to you to-night. I wish I could find words 
to express my feelings. I am too full for 
utterance. We won to-day because the man 
we called a quitter didn’t know when to 
quit. He wanted to pay a debt, and he has 

made us all his debtors. As long as we live 
we can never forget how he snatched vic- 
tory from defeat; how he—how he ——” 

“Yes,” came a voice out of the dark; 

‘we feel the same way about it, Bill! Chop 
a oratory and bring out the Swede!” 

“* Aw, now you've spoiled it!” yelled Bill. 
“T had an announcement to make. Why 
didn’t you let me lead up to it? There's 
been an election inside, with only one can- 
didate. Everybody take a long breath and 
give the new team ‘boss a cheer. - . Cap 
Anderson, come out! A few friends want to 
see you.” 

And the Swede came out. 
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wonderful good flavor of Kellogg’s 
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around the idea of making 


It is a remarkable fact that there is no storage space 
at Kellogg’s. Each day's production is shipped crisp 
from the ovens in the Kellogg WAXTITE package 
-——that keeps the fresh, good flavor in and all other . + 


flavors out 


sure that these little friends are 
never disappointed. The quality, 
the flavor, the crisp- 
from-the-oven taste 

are always there 

when you open the 

Kellogg Waxtite 

package. 
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DO YOU WANT TO FIX PRICES? 


Continued from Page 19) 


“T haven’t much time now,” was the 
reply—*‘catching a train.” 

“Well, then,” said the other in a whis- 
per, ‘this talk about organizing the industry 
is all right, but what I want you to tell me 
is: How are we going to get together to 
fix up our prices?” 

In the minds of many business men who 
come to Washington that seems to be the 
main question. Everybody is eager to keep 
within the law, but price fixing in some 
legal form is regarded as the magic cure-all 
for every business ill. The big fellows are 
anxious to find a way to fix prices, with 
the sanction of the Government, to relieve 
themselves of blind competition from the 
little fellows. The little fellows think that 
ome fixing is their only salvation from the 
big fellows. 

Mr. Hurley became interested in this 
state of mind and set to work to find an 
answer to the general question. He took up 
the statements of American corporations, 
made to Uncle Sam under the corporation- 
tax law, to find out what could be learned 
about profits. There are two hundred and 
fifty thousand manufacturing and trading 
corporations in the United States. More 
than one hundred thousand of them report 
no net income whatever. That is rather 
astonishing and suggests that perhaps 
these corporations are evading the Federal 
tax by some shift of bookkeeping; but most 
of these profitless corporations are small. 
This is shown in their figures of capital 
stock and yearly sales. Some are not in- 
tended to make profits, being in the nature 
of formal corporate organizations of busi- 
ness. Others re we sent business in which 
the real profits are paid out to officers in the 
form of salaries. Ninety thousand other 
corporations report net income of less than 
five thousand dollars a year. Only sixty 
thousand manufacturing and mercantile 
corporations in the country make five 
hundred dollars a year or more in net in- 
come. 

As a practical business man, Mr. Hurley 
has long known that profits are shrinking. 
He entered the ground floor of a new indus- 
try himself, when margins were ample, and 
has seen that industry grow, perfect its 
products, develop competition and whittle 
down profits. These figures simply proved 
his general knowledge of conditions, show- 
ing that profits are smaller than is popularly 
supposed, and that in the business life of 
this country a vast percentage of the con- 
cerns are small, struggling, and to a great 
extent unsuccessful. 





Lack of Cost-Keeping Knowledge 


Figures of the yearly sales made by the 
Sixty thousand most successful corpora- 
tions bring further proof. If business 
man were asked offhand as to the number 
of corporations in this country doing a 
yearly business of five million dollars and 
upward, he might guess there were five 
thousand. That would be too large. Half 
of that number would be too large. If he 
were conservative and guessed or ly one 
thousand, that would still be too large. If 
he put it at only five hundred he would still 
be high, for according to the corporations’ 
tax returns there are only four hundred and 
sixty-two such corporations. Only forty- 
five hundred doa yearly business of between 
one and five million dollars. Those doing 
from half a million to one million dollars 
number five thousand; those from one- 
quarter of a million to one-half, ten 
thousand; from one hundred thousand to 
one-quarter of a million, twenty thousand; 
less than one hundred thousand dollars, 
twenty thousand 

Out of his intimate knowledge of Amer- 
ican business Mr Hurley interprets these 
figures in a striking way. The typical 
American factory of to-day, he says, is 
owned and run by a man who worked at the 
bench or lathe yesterday. The mechanic of 
yesterday is the manufacturer of to-day, 
just as the mechanic of to-day will be the 
manufacturer of to-morrow. These men 
have come up as he himself came up from 
the locomotive cab. They were the think- 
ing, saving, ambitious mechanics of their 
day. They looked round and saw oppor- 
tunities growing out of the work they were 
doing and embarked in some line of busi- 
ness where products were new and profits 
ample. 

They made mistakes. They took risks. 
They ran things in a rough-and-ready way. 


They were not very much concerned with 
theory and system. Their bookkeeping was 
crude; if they did any at all it was probably 
handed over to an uncle or a father-in-law 
who knew little of constructive accounting 
They hated red tape, were not acquainted 
with bank or credit routine, and went 
ahead in a practical, individualistic fash- 
ion, trusting to the wide margin of profit in 
their new industry to take care of them 
which it did. 

There was something characteristically 
American in that phase of our manufactur- 
ing life. It took a broad sweep, with fine 
carelessness, and out of it grew energy 
originality, volume. 

But, as business developed and demand 
was met and competition sprang up, the 
margin of profit shrunk until finally it be- 
came just comfortable bank interest. By 
that time there had been a great change in 
the industry. If it was one in which fifty 
different concerns had started, perhaps ten 
of them would have been eliminated by 
competition and mistakes, thirty-eight 
would be struggling in a hit-and-miss way, 
with evershrinking profits, while the re 
maining two would have had the foresight 
to systematize the business and adapt them 
selves to the new situation 





Price Cutting Based on Ignorance 


These two concerns, with scientific cost 
keeping, financing and organization, would 
be making money and growing at such a 
rate as to be regarded as trusts. They came 
under the suspicion of the Government, 
which assumed that their success must be 
based on some secret price agreement; and 
the thirty-eight struggling concerns in the 
same industry, feeling greater pressure 
every year, would probably urge Govern- 
ment lawyers to make the prosecution 
drastic. 

This is Mr. Hurley's understanding of 
what has been the matter, and he makes it 
clearer by another comparison: 

There are two successful manufacturers 
in the same industry—making machine 
tools, say. One of them has a salesman who 
is a very able fellow in his particular work, 
but who pays little attention to other 
phases of the business. This salesman is 
constantly pleading for lower prices to meet 
competition, and most of his thought cen- 
ters on the difference between what products 
cost and what they finally sell for. In many 
— it is necessary to get three times the 

bare factory cost for a commodity. The 
tool that was made for fifteen dollars, abso- 
lute factory cost, will be sold for forty -five 
dollars. There are overhead and selling 
expenses to justify this charge. It is a 
standard way of figuring on millions of dol 
lars’ worth of specialties. But the salesman 
does not pay much attention to overhead 
and sales costs. He assumes that the boss 
is making unreasonable profits and that 
there must be a great deal of money in that 
line of business. 

This salesman gets together ten thousand 
dollars and starts a factory to compete 
His capital is chiefly borrowed money and 
his attention is devoted largely to the sell 
ing end. He cuts prices from the first and 
forces the two other manufacturers to meet 
his blind competition. For a year or tw 
there is merry war and then his money is 
gone. But he goes toa bank. It is a bank 
that carries the accounts of his two « sompe t 
itors. When he asks for a loan the banker 
judging by the success of his two big depos 
itors in that line of business, not only grants 
a loan to help this ex-salesman continue his 
career of price demoralization, but in effect 
lends him the money carried on deposit by 
the other machine-tool makers. After that 
the price-cutter’s career may be long or 
short; but it usually ends in bankruptcy 
and loss, because his business has never 
been properly organized or managed 

The remedy for these American business 
troubles, Mr. Hurley contends, is not to be 
found in price control, but in standard 
systems of bookkeeping and cost accounting 
for each industry, and in such standardiza 
tion of statements about business presented 
to banks that the banker and business man 
can talk the same language, and the busi 
ness man get the credit and loans he is 
really entitled to, which he does not get 
to-day. Price cutting is nearly always done 
in pure ignorance of costs. Ignorance of 
costs is based on poor cost accounting. If 
all the concerns in a given industry can be 
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Peggy and Bob were so proud of their new hon 
and new furniture when they married. But six vears 
and two irrepressible children will leave impres 
SIONS to say nothing of depressions on the be t 
and woodwork. 

Instead of iwhing or moving or buying new 

things, Peggy got busy with a supply of Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes and in two weeks the 
place blossomed out like sunshine after clouds. 
e bathroom with Acme Quality 
White Enamel until it fairly radiated cleanliness and 
had the 
Quali ity No-Lustre 


gives a smooth, washable, sanitar\ 


sanitation. She discarded wall paper and 
walls done over with Acme 
the oil paint that 
surface. Then she touched up the stairs, floors, 
doors and furniture with Acme Quality Varno-Lax 
shes as it stains. 
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Protect Your angel Car 


those new 


attention. 





Let us look at the symp- 


About 900,000 cars 
will be bought this — tme 
year. Thousands of 
cars will 
age through lack of proper Jj 
Between the 


three main differences: 


nea , 
oy 
cane | 


Old Car 


new car and the prema- 1. Noisy 
turely old car there are — >. Weakened power 


motor 
’ I requent repairs 


Correct Automobile Lubelestion 


toms of premature old age: | rxptanation 


1 in a new motor, only 
ne thing brings on noise. 
Phat is abuse loo often noise 
the motor's complaint against 


myiiere r lrihy catiol 
proper ptt 


ihe most serious causes 


rmanently weakened 


power are scored cylinder 
vorn bearings and piston rings. 
These troubl ive brought on 
} lial : 

mcorrect tabrication 


3) During the first year 
engine repairs usually are in- 
frequent—even with incorrect | 
oil. But with incorrect lubrica 
tion the second yeat brings the | 
reckoning The metal worn 
wut by friction is gone torever. 
The results of wear now show 
up plainly. The worn motor 
never “comes back.” 


\n investigation among New 
York repatt hops showed that 
ver 50°, of all motor trouble 


sht to them are caused by 


Phe one main factor in keep 
ur new car new ts correct 


lubrication 


You selected a car that suits 
u Now select the oil that 
You will find 

correct grade ot Gargovk 
Molnloils for veur car specified 
in the Chart of Recommenda 


ot it the right 
For several years this ¢ hart, { 
which represents our protes : 


ional advice, has been a stand 


1 wut to correct automobile 

If your car is not 

listed in this partial Chart, a 
yy of our Complete Lubricat 


ibrication 


ine (Chart willbe scnlon reque 
ox 
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Mobiloils - 


for each type of m 


VACUUM OIL. COMPANY 
ter, N. Y.. { S.A 


pecialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery 
Obtainable everywhere in the world 
t 
nches , 


Gargoyle Mobiloil *° 
Gargoyle Mobiloil * 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “ E ” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
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led to organize a trade association and work 
out some standard scheme of cost account- 
ing to be followed by every one of them, all 
will soon have such clear knowledge of 
what their goods cost that price competi- 
tion will cease. This is the only scientific 
way to regulate prices. Trying to fix prices 
without knowledge of costs has been as 
blind a procedure as price cutting, and, 
whether it can be done lawfully or other- 
wise, is not a remedy for the troubles from 
which much of our business suffers. 

In the matter of bank credits Mr. Hurley 
says that the small manufacturer and mer- 
chant do not get the loans they are entitled 
to because they are unable to make state- 
ments to the bank which will show their 
true assets and liabilities. 

To illustrate this, he turns again to Uncle 
Sam’s corporation-tax reports and reveals 
a strange shortcoming. 

Every manufacturing corporation, in 
order to conserve its capital, must make 
adequate provision for the depreciation of 
its plant, due to wear and tear, obsoles- 
cence, and so on. But many thousands of 
the corporations reporting to Uncle Sam 
write off no depreciation and in the general 
totals this item is ridiculously small. 

There is one industry in particular that 
is just now suffering from depressior 
Thirty of the largest concerns in this indus- 
try report capital of nine million doll 
bonded debt of three and a half millior 
gross annual sales of eight and a half mil 
lions, and net income of only three hundred 
thousand dollars. The amount of deprecia- 
tion charged off is less than seventy thou- 
sand dollars. That is under one per cent on 
the plant investment. It is ridiculously 

mall, and at the same time representative 
of American business. 

What is the reason for such a showing? 
Simply lack of proper accounting. The 
mi anulac turer in a given line finds it neces- 
sary to bring out a new machine every year 
to stimulate sales. To make that machine 
he buys special jigs and tools, which will be 
useless when he brings out another model 
next year. These jigs and tools properly be- 
long to cost of production, but are charged 
to capital investment and carried as assets 
long after they have been scrapped. 

Again, the manufacturer with inade quate 
cost and accounting methods hires an ac 
countant to come in once a year and pre pare 
an annual statement. The accountant walks 
into the manufacturer's office and asks: 

“How about the depreciation on your 
plant?” 

** Depre« iation?”’ echoes the manufac- 
turer, who has been dreading this question 
and does not want the reduction in hi 
showing of assets that correct deduction of 
this item would bring. ‘“‘Nothing at all! 
Why, all my buildings were new five years 
ago. They're as good to-day as when they 
were built.” 





How Lax Accounting Limits Credit 


If the accountant presses him on the point 
he pleads that he is busy, has no time to 
talk, will think it over and take it up again. 
The public accountant is shrewd and, 
though he wants to hold his clients, he gen- 
erally adheres to conservative accounting 
principles. Nevertheless, he is not always 

uccessful in his effort to provide adequately 
for depreciation. He certifies his statement 
and comforts himself with the thought that 
everybody is doing the same thing. At the 
bank these inflated assets may form the 
basis for a loan, and the banker figures that 
many statements are made on the same ba 
is So does the commercial rati gz agen 
So does everybody in the United States to 
a certain extent. All the big boys of bu 
ness are in the apple orchard together, with 
the same suspicious bulges in their pocket 
sO nobody pe aches. 

In Uncle Sam's corporation-tax reports, 
however, this shutting of everybody's eyes 
to the fact that the boys are in the apple 
orchard gives an interesting paradox; for, 
because our business men have not yet 
learned to write off the shrinkage on build- 
ings, machinery, and other items chargeable 
to depreciation, and because it has been ex- 
pedient to carry it as capital investment, 
they are apt to pay more corporauion tax 
than is really due. 

When the business man who keeps vague 
accounts and costs records goes to his bank 
for a loan he is unable to lay before the 
banker a statement that entitles him to 
credit in keeping with his real borrowing 
capacity. It is true that he gets money 
from the bank when he needs it and without 
showing astatement; but he gets very little 
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Most loans of that sort are of three or 
four hundred dollars. They amount to just 
about a generous overdraft on his checking 
account. 

If the business man could go to the 
banker with a trustworthy balance sheet 
showing the state of his business in term 
that bankers understand, he could prob- 
ably borrow thousands of dollars where he 
now gets hundreds. This would give him 
larger capital to expand his business. Moré 
than that, when people who sell him good 
write to his bank for a rating, the bank 
could tell definitely how much credit he was 
entitled to; and it would be liberal. 

The remedy for all the evils that undertic 
price fixing is to bring business men to- 
gether in organizations in every industry 
and trade, and have them work out stand 
ard cost systems for their respective lines 
No gene ral system of costkeeping will fit al 
lines of business. Nor will a standard form 
of bank statement fit all lines 

The Federal Trade Commission does not 
plan to use any compulsion In introducing 
standard cost systems; in fact, it has n« 
direct power. But it has already gone the 
length of organizing a force of cost experts 
and accountants, and is re aay to advise the 
individual business man or business asso 
ciations, helping them work out a standard 
id Passing on such systems 


cost system ar 





vhen they ha 
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Better Methods Coming In 


This branch of the Federal Trade Com 
mission’s activities belongs peculiarly 
Hurley. He saw the troubles tl 
the bottom of price fixing and we 
it the remedies. He has been going ahead 
largely on his own steam, but the commi 
ion is back of him. Of course everybody 
is in accord in the matter, but Mr. Hurley 
has — working alone at the job of rous 
ing the American business men, going a bout 
the om and addressing manufacturers’ 
and merchants’ associations, waking people 
up to what is really wrong. 

By and by, Mr. Hurley foresees, he wi 
need some power from Congress. After 
the speech making and advertising is fin- 
ished, and business associations really begi: 
to put their industriesin order, it will be ne 
essary to enlarge this work and back it uy 
with money. Power and money must com 
from Congress. Going before Congress 
means that you must get in line with poli 
tics to some extent. Mr. Hurley is getting 
in line already. He has combined politics, 
as understood by the man in Washingt: 
representing a constituency, with a cracka 
Jack corresponde nee and follow-up system 
as understood in the business world. 

First, he asked all the senators and 
representatives for names of prominent 
business concerns in their districts, and got 
thousands of them— names of men in every 
business under the sun, from the big wooler 
mill executive of the Atlantic seaboard to 
the small grocery jobber of the South. 
Then he wrote each of these thousands of 
business men a personal letter, sending him 
a statement of the whole trouble behind 
price fixing, as he saw it, and pointing out 
the way to cure that trouble. Business men 
were asked for comments and suggestions 
rhey sent them in thousands 

Every one of these letters has bee! n 
answered individually. No formal Was! 
ington phrases have been used, but eax 
has been taken up on its merits, and fur 
ti formation sought where it Was needed 

rhe big job now, Mr. Hurley thinks, 
| waken American business to the need f 
tion and systems. Against 
the loose methods left over from our period 
of industrial expansion, when profits were 
large, we now have slender profits, plus the 
competit ion of the exact German, the pains 
taking Englishman, the skillful Frenchma: 
Presentiy the war will be over and thos« 
nations back on the job. We shall be try 
1 
} 














better organiz: 





o hold our newly won foreign markets and 
old our own in domestic trade in many 
lines. Only scientific accounting and cost- 
keeping will enable us to meet competitors 
at home or abroad. 

When American business wakes up to the 
need of these improvements it has the 
brains and energy to carry them out. Ac- 
curate records and cost figures in eac! 
industry will enable the business man to de- 
tect and eliminate all the price cutting that 


“has been blind and wasteful. Then there is 


bound to come the only form of price fixing 
that is right—the fixing of prices by each 
concern at a level which shows sure profits, 
based on absolute knowledge of what every- 
thing costs. 
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OXIDATION 


-the great destroyer of automobile finish 


The real cause of loss of lustre, cracking, crazing and peeling of painted 
or enameled car surfaces—and the scientific method of preventing it: 
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Motoring luxury at sensible 
cost—for car and upkeep 


Oakland “Six” at $795 has brought the 
supreme satisfactions of motoring with- 
in the reach of modest pocketbooks. 


Time was—and not long ago when men paid 
$2500 or more to secure the 6-cylinder power 
and smoothness, the streamline beauty, the full 
electric equipment, and even a few of the refine- 
ments which Oakland **Six’’ now offers. 

And you can afford to maintain an Oakland 
**Six.’’ Tire wear 1s light —the ‘‘Six’’ weighs but 
2100 pounds. Gasoline bills are small — owners 
make 20 to 25 miles per gallon. Repair costs are low — 
depreciation is little. It is indeed a sensible ‘‘ Six.’’ 


,” ~ 


Oakland “ Eight’? $1585. A car for those who want the maximum in 
pull and speed, in passenger capacity and size. Its long French type 
yacht-line body with double cowl eftect, its slanting wind shield, its V-type 
radiator —all give it an exclusive style and distinction. 


Oakland *‘Four’’ $1050. Generous size, ample power, and amazing 
simplicity make this a splendid value for those who prefer a “*Four.’’ 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
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Continued from Page 22 


“How'd you like to go out and talk to 
these pt ople , Adams?” asked Mr. Oswald 
with a quizzical smile, handing him the 
letter. He liked to try out new combina- 
tions of men and jobs 

“Oh, I'd like to,” said Adams, his face 
lighting up with pleasure at the thought of 
such a mission 

“Then go, and good luck to you,” said 
the chief, and he turned and plunged into 
the last-minute details of departure. 

Adams went the next morning. The 
paper-mill president asked him if he thought 
bond paper could be advertised success- 
fully. Adams replied that he couldn’t tell 
until he knew more about the mill and the 
product. He had to have the facts. He 
was given a guide, and for the next two 
days he fairly wallowed in paper. He found 
that this mill’s paper was made of selected 
white rags; that the purest filtered water 
was used in the making; that it was dried 
in a clean loft; and, most surprising of all, 
it was gone over sheet by sheet and in 
spected by hand. These things weren't 
known in those days, and Adams saw great 
possibilities for advertising. 

The third day he spent in his hotel room 
laying out some tentative advertisements. 
These he took with him late in the after- 
noon and went to call on the president. The 
president lcoked them over and grunted. 
Plainly he was disappointed. Adams’ heart 
sank; he was going to fail on his first selling 
trip. But not without a fight. 

The president rocked back and forth in 
his chair for a few minutes. “ Young man,” 
he said finally, ‘every good bond paper is 
made of carefully selected rags”’— quoting 
from the advertisement in his hand; “‘every 
good bond paper is made with pure filtered 
water; every good bond paper is loft-dried; 
all good papers are hand inspected. I 
didn’t need to get an advertising man from 
New York to tell me that. What I wanted 
was some original ideas. Every one knows 
these things about bond paper.” 

“Why, is that so?” said Adams. “I 
never knew that! Our agency controls the 
purchase of many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of bond papers every year, yet I ven- 
ture to say that not a single man in our or- 
ganization knows much about paper making, 
excepting that good paper is made of rags. 
You see, Mr. Merritt, we aren’t any of us 
paper makers, and no one has ever told us 
these things. I know there is nothing clever 
about these advertisements. They are just 
simple statements of fact. But I honestly 
believe that the telling of them in a simple, 
straightforward way as qualities of your 
paper, month after month, would in a com- 
paratively short time make people begin 
to think of yours as something above the 
ordinary among papers. You would be two 
or three years at least ahead of your com- 
petitors, and by the time they got round 
to advertising, your paper would already be 
intrenched in the public mind. It would be 
almost a synonym for the best in bond 
paper.” 

Mr. Merritt was evidently impressed 
by the logic of Adams’ argument, yet he 
hesitated. 

‘But we should be the laughingstock of 
all the paper makers in the country if they 
saw us come out and talk that way about 
our paper when all of the good ones make 
their paper that way.” 

Adams bent forward and looked Mr. 
Merritt squarely in theeyes. ‘Mr. Merritt, 
to whom are you advertising: paper makers 
or paper users?” 

“] get your point,” said the president. 
“You are right. I begin to see that adver- 
tising is not white magic, but, like every- 
thing else, just plain common sense.” 

And Adams went back to New York with 
a contract for a year’s campaign, to be con- 
ducted as the Oswald Agency saw fit. The 
paper campaign was a success from the 
start. Yet, when it was analyzed, Adams 
had done nothing but the obvious. In due 
time Mr. Oswald over in Europe heard of 
Adams’ success in securing the account, 
and in due time came a little note of con- 
gratulation from the president, and the 
thing that puzzled Adams was that the en- 
elope was addressed to “Obvious Adams.” 
That name “Obvious” spread all through 
the organization, and it stuck. Then the 
bond-paper campaign came into promi- 
nence, and with it Adams, and with him the 
new name. To-day he is known among 
advertising men from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and it is doubtful if more than a 








score of them know his real name, for he 
always signs himself just ““O. B. Adams 
Jearly every magazine you pick u 
shows the influence of his obviousness. | 
advertising Monarch Hats, for instance, 
they had always been shown on full-lengt! 
figures of men, making the hats very small 
and inconspicuous. “Let's show the hat, 
not the man,” said Adams one day as he 
looked at one of the large original photo 
graphs in the art department. “If men 
could see such a picture as this they would 
buy that hat. We lose too much when we 
reduce the pictures to such a small size.’ 
Whereupon he grabbed a pair of shears and 
sliced that perfectly good picture on all 
sides until there was nothing left but a hat 
a smuiing face and a suggestion of a collar 
and necktie. “ Now,” laying it onto a mag 
azine page, which it nearly filled, “run that 
and put your copy in that bare left 
corner.” Nowadays you often open a mag 
azine and find a face almost as larg 
own smiling out at you 








and you see it too 


So, you see, Adams was really the Griffit 
of the advertising business, with his ** close 
ups.”” Both of them merely did the obviou 


thing. 

Adams also discovered that advertis« 
ments did not always have to shriek out 
their message in two-inch type. He proved 
that people would read a four-page adver 
tising story, set solid in small type, if it 
were made interesting and dramatic like 
any other good story. Quite an obvious 
way to tell about your business, too, when 
you come to think of it. 

You may be surprised to learn that 
Adams is not a particularly interesting man 
to meet—rather boresome, in fact. He has 
none of the attributes commonly ascribed 
to genius; he is not temperamental. Since 
those early days he has been through many 
hard-fought campaigns, counseling her: 
directing there, holding back occasionally, 
making mistakes now and then but never 
the same one twice. He has nursed number- 
less sick businesses back to health and rosy 
bank accounts through his skill in mer- 
chandising. He has helped businesses to 
grow from loft rooms to great plants cover- 
ing acres. He has altered a nation’s break 
fast habits. He has transformed trade 
names into dictionary nouns. But, for all 
his experience and reputation, he is rather 
uninteresting to meet —that is, unless you 
should catch him some evening in his home 
as I did, and he should sit in the comfort 
able living room in front of the fireplace 
puffing contentedly on a good cigar and 
soliloquizing. 

It was in response to my question: “* How 
did you come to acquire the name ‘Obvi 
ous?’” that he told me some of the 
dents I have just related. 

“T wasn’t born ‘Obvious,’”’ he chuckled 
“T had ‘Obvious’ thrust upon me in the old 
days by Mr. Oswald. I never stopped to 
think in those days whether a thing was 
obvious or not. I just did what occurred to 
me naturally after I had thought things 
over. There is no credit coming to me I 
couldn't help it.” 

“Well,” I pressed, “why don’t more 
business men do the obvious then? The 
men in your office say that they often spend 
hours trying to figure out what you are 
going to propose after they have decided 
what they think is the obvious thing to he 
done. And yet you fool them repeatedly 

Adams smiled. “ Well,”’ he said, “since 
I had that name wished upon me I have 
given considerable thought to that very 
question, and I have decided that picking 
out the obvious thing presupposes analysis, 
and analysis presupposes thinking, and | 
guess Professor Zueblin is right when he 
says that thinking is the hardest work 
many people ever have to do, and they don’t 
like to do any more of it than they can 
help. They look for a royal road through 
some short cut in the form of a clever 
scheme or stunt, which they call the obvi- 
ous thing to do; but calling it doesn’t make 
it so. They don’t gather all the facts and 
then analyze them before deciding what 
really is the obvious thing, and thereby 
they overlook the first and most obvious of 
all business principles. Nearly always that 
is the difference between the smal! business 
man and the big, successful one. Many 
small business men have an aggravated 
case of business astigmatism which could 
be cured if they would do the obvious thing 
of calling in some business speciatist to cor 
rect their vision and give them a true view 
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MADE A BETTER WAY 


Aladdin 
Aluminum 


m1 it \1 l RI} » like the = ae Une 
\laddin ware 


even the metal itself is harder, more 


On. 


But in nothing Is common 
place 


dense, More durable. 


It’s features like these, though, that you'll ap 
preciate the very first time you see Aladdin — and 
more and more the longer you use it. 


Handles that fit the hand, and ilways cool— handles that 


don't come off hold-tast kno vith rivets sunk flush t 

escape dirt lish cloths 

Seamless rounded corners big, ti ht-fittine bead and scot 
other feature that spe d , stre th and service 

All these are the result of years of patient thought and practice 

mm desiyn of earnest purpose t clevate the standards ty 


which all kitchenware is judged 


the Aladd n LD rnuble 


lake, for « Xampl but three features o 


Boiler 


Two Handles That Double’ W ater Space The Big Wide 
Fit One Hand Handle Base 
O ha iy grasp Extra water spa Reintorced 
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Describe adozen other uncommon features and you have sti 


described but one Aladdin utensil out of nearly three hundred 


It's worth while to see this line today at your dealer's hard 
ware, housefurnishing or department store. If you don't find 
it there, write us, giving the name of the store you called 


We'll send you the complete Aladdin book and price list 


ALADDIN ALUMINUM COSTS NO MORE 


The CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Cleveland Ohio 


Aladdin | 
Double Boiler 
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It designates watches of 
IFELONG ACCURACY 
sEAUTY OF DESIGN | 
NIGHEST QUALITY | eaten 

THROUGHOUT | es SS 


The Purple Ribbon worn by South 
Bend Watches typifies the high ideal of 
quality to which they are built. Pr 

It is the emblem of their handsome 
and distinguished appearance and a 
reminder of their life-time accuracy. | 


Moreover, this Purple Ribbon enables 
you to recognize instantly these remark- | 
able watches at your jeweler’s, 

] 

| Ask to see the new 19. jewel Extra- Thin 
model It possesses features never be- 

fore built into a watch selling for $27.50. | 

Other models from $16.00 to $100.00, | 

SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY | 

South Bend, Indiana 








14 Studebaker Street 
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These FREE Pens 
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BC. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N.J 


Mfrs.of Hunt's Famous Round Pointed Pen 
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From 50 Cents to 
$2.00 an Hour 


rhat was the increase which Miss Fay Bell, 
oluca, Illinois, made when she secured ap 
pointment as a subs¢ — n representative of 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The ¢ ‘cantry Gentleman. She says: 
“For an hour's piano lesson I was paid fifty cents, 
while an hour spent as your local representa- 
tive frequently nets me more than two dollars.” 








Miss Bell's experience is typical of that of many 
other women who have found with this com 
pany a profitable market for their spare hours. 
Can you afford to close your pocketbook to the 


same opportunity in your neighborhood? 


Agency Division, Box 319, The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














of their own business and methods. And 
that might be said of a lot of big businesses 
too. 

“Some day,” he continued, “a lot of 
business men are going to wake up to the 
power and sanity of the obvious. Some 
have already. 

“Theodore Vail, for instance, worried 
over the telegraph equipment that stood 
practically idle eight hours out of the 
twenty-four, and he conceived the night- 
letter idea to spread out the business over 
the dull hours and make more new business. 
What could have been more obvious? 

“*Study most of the men who are getting 
salaries of upward of one hundred thousand 
dollars ayear. They are nearly all doers of 
the obvious. 

“‘Some day I expect to see grand opera 
stop advertising deficits; it is going to cease 
advertising opera stars too—to be promptly 
held up in return by these same stars—and 
advertise opera. It is going to do the ob- 
vious and advertise to the people who do 
not now go to opera. Then the balconies 
will be full and opera will pay for itself, as 
it should. 

‘Opera is going to come to realize that it 


tor "4 
| has a legitimate merchandising problem 

| like hotels or books or steamship lines—and 
| that it will respond to legitimate merchan- 





| places. 


dising methods. ; 
“Why, I even look to see the time when 
our municipalities will wake up to the fact 


| that they are overlooking the obvious when 


they allow our great libraries, upon which 
we spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year, to run along year in and year out 
only half fulfilling their mission, when a 
paltry two or three per cent of the total 
appropriation spent in sane newspaper ad- 
vertising to sell the library idea—the library 
habit, if you please—to the people would 
double the usefulness of our libraries to 
their communities. What a wonderful 
thing to advertise—a library! Or a great 
art museum! 

‘The day will come, too, I think, when 
our railroads will get over their secrecy 
about fares. They will get hundreds of 


thousands of dollars from people who do | 


not travel now, but who would if they real- 
ized how little it costs to travel compara- 
tively short distances. They will publish 
the prices of their tickets from city to city 
in their time-tables—not between all sta- 
tions, to be sure, but between the larger 
Now instead they put their fingers 
to their lips and say in a whisper things such 
as ‘Ssh! We charge an extra fare on this 
train, but we are not going to tell you how 
much it is—and you'll never guess! Ssh!’ 


| Why, I know a man who lived in New York 


for five years, and all that time he wanted 
to go to Philadelphia to see the city, but he 
never did because he thought it cost much 
more than it does. He lacked the imagina- 


| tion toask; but asking should.not be neces- 


sary. Some day the railroads are going to 
do the obvious and advertise to that man. 
And there are hundreds of thousands of 
him.” 

At this point Mr. Adams looked at the 
clock. Then he excused himself while he 
called up his garage and ordered his car. 
He was leaving on the night train for Chi- 
cago to tackle a difficult situation that had 
developed in the business of a large client, a 
big breakfast-cereal manufacturer out West. 
They had sent for the great Adams, medi- 
cine man of business. He would be able to 
prescribe the remedy. 

As we rode into the city in the luxurious 
limousine he sat deep in thought. 

I sat and thought too. What was the 
secret of this man’s success? I asked my- 


| self. And then I recalled the little boy’s 


| no secret 





composition on the mountains of Holland. 
He wrote: 


THE MOUNTAINS OF HOLLAND 
There are no mountains in Holland. 


That is the answer, I decided. There is 
it is obvious! 
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* It isnt dusting 


UST as I told you—the 

right cement floor finisher 
would make our concrete 
floors wearproof, waterproof 
and oilproof. Now you see 
why I specified 


CEMENT FILLER 
Cranks CEMENT FLOOR PAINT 


R. I. W. Cement Fillerand Cement 
Floor Paint seal the sandy porous 
surface of concrete and cement floors 
stop the constant 
g, water infiltration and the 
soaking up of oil. 


and in this way 
sandir 


And it Is so easy to apply —- any- 
body can do it perfectly. 

‘Twelve standard decorative colors. 
A two coat proposition that resists 
wear longer than anything else we 
have ever seen. 

Don’t let ‘‘cement dust’’ fly as the 
floor scuffs off or sands. Stop it im 
mediately with an application of these 
wonderful preservatives and save your 
machinery and your stock. 

Write for illustrated booklet from Dept. Z. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 
Inventors and Mfr of R 
Paints, Compound 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Which store 





will give me greatest value?” 


T is the store that sells good mer- 
chandise at fair prices. 


It is the store where you are waited 
on promptly. 


It is the store where they do not 
make mistakes in charges, nor ask 
you to pay bills twice. 


It is the store where you do not have 
to wait for change. 


It is the store where the proprietor 
has time to see that things run 
smoothly. 


Stores equipped with the up-to-date 
Cash Register give this valuable 
service. 


This machine furnishes every cus- 
tomer with a receipt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount paid or 
charged, 

On this ts also printed the date of 
sale and who made it. 


It forces a duplicate, printed record 


Jor the merchant. 


Such stores do not have to skimp 
on help or delivery to make up for 
losses through errors or carelessness 
in handling money. 


Such stores make all their legitimate 
profit. 

It pays to trade in stores equipped 
with up-to-date National Cash 
Registers. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Close work requires plenty of light—for young folks as well 
as old. You can’t sew, read, study or work well in poor light. 
Bad lighting is often responsible for bad work, for eye-strain, 
for failing sight. 

Are you making old eyes do double work because of bad light? Are you taking a 


chance with young eyes, that will make them old eyes before their time? Are you 
running up a score against Nature—that you'll have to pay later? 


It’s needless. If your house is wired for electricity (and if it isn’t, now is a good 
time to wire it!), you can have all the light you want! 

Wherever you're burning carbon lamps, National Mazda will treble the light from 
your current, and add not a cent to the light bill! 


With National Mazda you can have, 
many lights; 


without increased cost:—Three times as 


or three times brighter light; or burn the light three times as long. 
In every house, in every room, in every socket 
thrifty National Mazda. 


, from this time forth—a rugged, 


Buy National Mazdas five at a time in the blue convenience-cartons, wherever 
you see them displayed in the windows. 


ea | NATIONAL LAMP WoRKS (4 (3) 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


51 Nela Park Cleveland, O. 


low is @ guaranty of National Quality 
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This one old- 
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bon Lamp gives 
% the light and 

burns as much cur. 

rent as these three 
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Smash Carbon Lamps 


Take carbon lamps out and 
destroy them. They waste the cur 
rent you pay for. They waste twic« 
as much current as they turn into 
light. They burn up their own cost 
every month in squandered current 
It’s extravagance to keep them. It’s 
thrift to throw them away. 
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a William-and-Mary secretary of fumed 
oak for the living room at $75: and one of 
those dear, perplexing gate-leg tables, which 
I had always wanted, at $18. My entire 


bill was $647.50. Had I bought three 
months ago I should have paid only about 


$580! 

“We ~ remarked Madeleine consol- 

ngly as we again capitulated to a tea room, 
“its a fevtenate thing you got so many 
chairs as wedding gifts.” 

“ZT should say so,” 
hadn’t only every secon 
been able to sit down.” 

The most striking thing about the whol 
situation is the inquisitive 


You look 


replied I yw 


i guest would have 


merchandise 
and haunting touch of the war 


at some simple household or toilet article. 
You reason to yourself: “ Why, that can be 
made up ever so nicely in Utica or New- 


ark or any number of other places! And 
then all of a sudden you learn that one 
very necessary ingredient has been brought 
from the plateau of Tibet or the steppes of 
some other 1 and 


tussia or war-hemmed 
spot. For 


inaccessible instance, there are 
hairbrushes. 

Stopping at a toilet-goods counter of a 
big department store Madeleine asked the 
price of the English brush on the counter. 
On being told that it was six dollars she 
gave an indignant gasp 

“But surely,” complained she 
gone up?” 

“Indeed, yes,” replied she behind the 
counter. “You see, these bristles in the 
high-grade brushes come from the Russian 
boar, and the war has made it very hard to 
get them. This brush costs over a dollar 
more than it did before the war. And you'll 
find something of a difference on most 
brushes.” 

The same way with glass. I had 
reading only the other day what advances 
America has made in the manufacture of 
pottery and cut glass. Yet, when I came to 
a china store to buy a dozen of the cheaper 
kind of table Madeleine detected 
an advance in the one dollar and seventy 
five cents I paid for them. Yes—our friend 
behind the counter admitted— there was an 
advance of about ten per cent; and very 
soon he thought there might be another. 

‘Even in Ame rican goods? * I queried. 

“Of course,”” said he ‘because in the 
manufacture of glass we've got to have 
potash. Potash, however, largely 
from Germany. Oh, of course, they talk 
omething about potash deposits in the 
West. Still, there is not much to that; and 
you can get some idea of the scar¢ ity when 

tell you that one big firm holds eight hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of potash at twenty- 
eight hundred doll: ars. In this cheap glass 
they use substitutes for the potash, such as 
pe arlash 1 and soda ash and lime; but, 

, you'll find that y our glasswar 
than it used to 


been 


giasses, 


comes 


even 
e cost 


Why China is High 


Up to this time, however, we learned 
from our friend behind the counter, the 
war has not been such a serious bull in the 
china shop as you might imagine. During 
the year following the declaration of war 
the prices on French china, for example, 
remained very nearly the same. Thi 
because, you see, there was a great deal of 
china already baked. So, when the men 
were called to the women and 
children got to work decorating the white 
ware left behind in the potteries. Even so, 
however, we received from France in 1915 
less than two-thirds of the china we im- 
ported in 1914. This year we shall proba- 
bly receive even less, for row the supply of 
white china must be about exhausted, and 
the big potteries of Limoges are face to 
with a tremendously increased cost of 
operation. 

For example, there is the single fact of 
coal. The Germans are 
most of the coal mines of France. Hence 
coal has soared to the prohibitive price of 
forty dollars a ton. Who can men 4. “r, then, 
that the great kilns glow somewhat feebly 
nowadays? Who can wonder that if I buy 
a set of French china to-day I pay sixty 
dollars instead of fifty? And who can fail 
that we in this country feel direct 
vibrations from the mighty chords of war? 
For, when the Germans seized the French 
coal mines, did they not seize, in a certain 
measure, the china plate on the American 
housekeeper’s table? 
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HELD UP BY THE WAR 
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As for Germany herself, she sent usa 
lion dollars less of china the past year than 
she did the year before. From now on she 
will send practically nothing. The pot 
teries of the United Kingdom, next to Ger 
many in the volume of goods they 
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Then, too, we have he« robbed of all ’ No hinning 
sorts of little house Keeping luxu Dher 
is no more Bohemian glass coming to our Out. 
shores. There are no more of those 


Better Gardens 
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for us by the peasants of Germany and the ; 
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point of economic pressure: I wanted t are Better. 


buy a set of earthen jars marked variou 
with the names of cereals and spices. | 
found that this product of the German } 
teries cost five dollars 
and ninety-five cents 
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shop. 
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a spirit of scholar! iy researcn that 
il requirement. I had enough china 


and glassware to see me through a long 


long | 

siege t was not, therefore, until the next } j ‘ 
day, when Madeleine and I charged the i f \ 
upholstery department, that I again came 2; 

within personal range of war-priced art V 
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a whole row ata time 
and accomplish AS nue h In one hour 
as you would in a whole day by the old 
back-breal iking me thod. Amateurs become 
as successful as experts with SEEDTAPI 
a Lhe fertiliz d tape is porous, and draws 
to the Lhis, 


fertilize r, nourishes from the 


“Now, Hilda,” Ma 
ing as we went into the shop, “a 
your curtains in one color. That's what 
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ea eS aah Seen With SEEDTAPE You Get the Best Seeds Properly Spaced 
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“Why, isn’t that awful aid Made 
‘I think I paid only about one doll 
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It left me, by the time I had bought 25e for 5 full-size packages of Seedtape Fl 8 
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exactly six dollars farther back than I upon receipt of 10x Flower Seedtape 5 cents for 10 feet 
should have been. And every other step . . 
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the past fifteen years. And as for that 
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Special features which give ATHENA Underwear its daintiness, 
comfort qualities and perfect tailored fit: 


All ATHENA Garments are made 


full over the 
across the back 


Low neck sleeveless suit 


straps cannot slip 


lower than back. 


Sloping shoulders and sleeves 


lown 


bust and narrow 


front cut 





take natural shape of body and arm. 


Shoulder stays 





keep garment from stret« hing across 
shoulders and hold sleeves in place. 


Curved cut armhole 





brings the 
the arm. 


Potent Sited coat 


garment snugly up under 





pocket-like construction on either 
side the garment stays closed. 


Non strain gusset 





reeves 


strain at thigh; 


imsures | 


comfort and longer wear. 


JCIHUE. NA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN te 


Wea 


with 


re So sure you will be delighted 
the ATHENA 


comfort 


daintiness of 


Underwear and the you 


in it that we ask you to 


for 


will have 


try a suit just your own Satis- 


faction 
ATHENA 


to match 


Underwear is tailored 
the lines of your figure. 
it does not have to be stretched into 
There is no binding 
at the 


ness or wrinkling at the waist 


shape over 


the bust or hips, no baggi- 


All sizes, weights and qualities at the prices you have been accustomed to pay. 
ATHENA Underwear is sold and advertised by leading dealers. 


Manufactured by 


Neg 
IK a 
Le <F 


my 
> 


Le 


The moment you put it on you will 
fiel its superiority. You will find 
that it affords perfect freedom of 
your arms and body; you will be 
able to bend or stoop without hin- 
drance. 

Select your correct size when you 
ATHENA Underwear. It will 
fit you snugly, comfortably, all over, 
with no pulling or stretching any- 
and 


buy 





where no loose bagginess at 


any point. 





MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


|; runs 


| lars and fifty 





Genuine Panama Hats 
np be ye 
ut repaid $2.50 Each 


mey refunded if not satisfactory 
Write for Pas Catalog of Panamas from $1.00 to $100.00 
PANAMA HAT CO., Dept. A, 303 Mercer 8t., New York City 


Hand-woven and hand-blocked 


sweatband. Brims can be worn up 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








7 FOR RALSTONS. 
i made 


no doubt 


iake Ralstons worthy of 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
Br ton (C , Mass 


ampelk 
s shoe is IN STOCK 
retal, butt Houn' 














Some unnamed shoes are honestly 
but why should you risk your money if a 
manufacturer dares not identify them as his own product? 
their name, which is our best asset. 
Now sold in 2665 good stores mostly 


at $5, some styles at $4, some at $6 
We'll be glad to send booklet, 


We 











| up. 
| up, I had paid, in the upholstery depart- 


| to eight dollars. 


| overrun by alien armies. 


ers have read the writing on the 


remaining $137.55. 
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doors, and which always makes such a 
nice germ boulevard—this, they told me, 
they were out of entirely. Furthermore, 
they said calmly that they didn’t expect 
any more in, because the thick pile of this 
fabric demanded three times the amount of 
dye taken up by less greedy materials. 
For one bedroom I had selected beauti- 
ful cretonne, with birds of paradise and 
nests and flowers in cheering profusion. It 
cost sixty cents a yard; and, as I had to 
have twenty yards, I paid on this item 
exactly two dollars war tax. Upholstery 
needed to make several old chairs look 
dapper had moved up from a dollar and a 
half to a dollar and ninety cents. Even the 
scrims and marquisettes were more ex- 
pensive— because, quoth they, both bleach- 
ing chemicals and raw material had gone 
Altogether, when I came to count it 


ment alone, fifteen dollars that the shopper 
of 1914 was able to save for other things. 
Now the one great defect of my wedding 
had been that it was absolutely blanket- 
proof. Nobody would, could or did give 
me anything like this. Now as I walked 
away from upholsteries I sauntered into a 
shop and bought myself two pairs of nice 
thick woolly blankets. The difference was 
only fifty cents a pair, and I shouldn’t have 
thought it worth while even to mention 
this had I not heard the cries of the cotton- 
famished on my way through the section. 
A hotel keeper was buying a hundred 
cotton sheets and remarking that he lost 
five cents on each one. A small shopkeeper 
from somewhere uptown rushed up and said 
he could just as well afford to buy his cot- 
ton sheets from a big retail house as at 
wholesale. And asmall, sparrowlike woman 
was chirping because “this very bedspread”’ 


| had gone up from one dollar and fifty cents 


to one dollar and sixty-five cents since she 
saw it last week. 

One of the men who were appeasing these 
impatient demands gave the first explana- 
tion I had heard of why cotton—cotton, 
our great American talent—had gone up so 
tremendously. He said it was mainly be- 
cause of the fact that so much low-grade 
cotton is used in the making of munitions. 
What with higher-priced bleaching chemi- 
cals and several purely domestic factors, a 
rise in cotton goods was inevitable. 


Similarly with the linen section. This 


| spot is always crowded nowadays, I believe, 
| with lineal descendants of the Noah fam- 
ily. They 


are determined to “‘ with 
the goods. And no wonder! 

Since the war began, the price of a table- 
cloth made of Russian flax and woven into 
Irish damask has increased from six dollars 
There is nothing occa- 
sional about this either. The same thing 
through napkins, tablecloths and 
towels. For instance, a pair of linen sheets 
which I could not resist was now seven dol- 
cents instead of the former 
price of six dollars. 


get in” 


High Cheese Still Higher 


Linen scarcity is, I suppose, easy to 
understand. Even I had realized that here 
was one commodity which must be affected 
by the war. Why not? Russia, which has 
always supplied the bulk of the world’s flax, 
is stopped by an embargo. Belgium, noted 
for its exquisite quality of flax, is out of the 
running. France, which produces linens of 


| the most marvelous silkiness and design, 


to-day sees her linen looms of the north 
i Germany is send- 
ing no more of her hardy huckaback and 


| damask. Not strange, under these circum- 


stances, that so many American housekeep- 
wall! 


I had now spent $862.45 of father’s thou- 
sand dollars, and on this Madeleine and I 
figured that I had paid just about $110 war 
tax. It was an average of almost fifteen 
per cent increase and it was logically con- 
tinued throughout the investment of my 


For instance, I had to pay more on a 
down quilt—ninety per cent of the down 
comes from Germany! I had to pay more 
on brass curtain rods and various brass fix- 
tures— this metal has gone up from eighteen 
tothirty centsapound! Household utensils 
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have gone up—zine is scarce and gal- 
vanized iron prohibitive! A mattress of 
elastic felt represents a difference of one 
dollar—again the wool situation! Why, 
even tacks and hammers and buckets are 
affected! 

But one of the great surprises of the day 
was when I took my last ten dollars and 
tried to buy some delicacies for a party. 
Strolling into one of the biggest provision 
places in town I was amazed to see just 
what terrible privations this war has forced 
on some of our billionaire families. 

Belgian hothouse grapes, for one thing 
they’re not coming over any more. And 
they were so nice. The Be elgian grower, it 
seems, knows just how to give Nature a 
nudge; and so every grape and every bunch 
are fit to go into a cabinet. Then, too, the 
English hothouse grapes— they used to cost 
something more than a dollar a pound, and 
now they cost more than double. What is 
more, these latter delicacies are not now 
nearly so fine as they were in the days when 
they enjoyed the perfect refrigeration of 
the big liners. 

Other things the epicure must now do 
without are Westphalia hams and Frank- 
furters of real local flavor. Caviar costs 
two dollars and seventy-five cents for every 
half pound as against two dollars before the 
war. Camembert is higher than of yore 
and Roquefort makes only an occasional 
crossing. Tea at this particular place has 
gone up because my importer has to send 
over to England the very same tin boxes in 
which the precious beverage is brought 
back. Canned mushrooms come exclusively 
from the other side, and now the fine ones 
are in the neighborhood of forty cents a 
can. Worst of all, endive—which used to 
be eaten by even a few of the plodding corn- 
beef-and-cabbage families when their price 
was only thirty-five cents a pound— now 
goes as high as one dollar a pound. 


Even Sickness is Dearer 


That night, when I saw Stephen, I had a 
long tale for his ears; but he had a Roland 
for my Oliver. 

“Do you know,” said he, “‘ that shoes are 
going up? That to-day they wanted to 
make me pay three dollars more for a 
special stitched sole? Do you know that 
they say we're going to have a famine in 
patent calfskin because the very best of it 
is finished in Worms, Germany? Have you 
any idea of the scarcity of kid and calf, and 
all sorts of leather, since so many countries 
have been placing an embargo on leathers, 
and since this country has light-heartedly 
taken up the task of supplying everybody 
with shoes?” 

I shook my head and he continued: 

“Do you know that the price of quinine 
is doubled, and that other drugs, which used 
to be three dollars, are rapidly hiking on up 
to seventy-five dollars? Are you aware that 
most of the coal-tar medicines in use to-day 
are made in Germany, and that every remedy 
which is a coal-tar product is soaring like an 
eagle? Have you tried to get moth balls 
and found that, instead of selling at retail 
for five cents a pound, they now cost the 
merchant himself more than twenty-four 
cents? Have you been informed that car- 
bolic acid, which used to be eighteen cents 
a pound, is now a little over two dollars? 
Have you got into the haggard list of appli- 

cants who want resorcin for their hair tonics 
and can hardly get it at any price? Have 
you been one of those who have stretched 
out yearning arms to bromide of potassium 
and found that it has vanished? Have you 
tried to establish a brand-new family medi- 
cine chest and found that it would be 
cheaper to keep your health by ‘aying in a 
little yacht?” 

“Hush! cried I, stopping my ears. 


“**The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax 
Of cabbages—and kings —— 


quoted Stephen. 

“Who ever thought,” said I, “that it 
would all come true—any relation between 
those subjects? Yet justsee! The kings and 
ships have done it all—they’re taking our 
shoes and sealing wax and cabbages!”’ 

“And then some!”’ agreed Stephen. 
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In April Showers—Amid May Flowers 


PRIL, the month of showers and 
chills—just the time to enjoy and ap- 
preciate the advantages of the ALL-YEAR 
Car with the top on. 
And when May flowers bloom and _ the 


warmth of the Great Outdoors invites you, 
drive with the top off: 


No need to wait for seasons or weather. 


USE TT NOW! See the KisselKar dealer. 
KISSEL =o CAR COMPANY, Hartford, Wis. 


| KISSELKAR 
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Make Certain of Your Jeffery Now 


ge 1s an 


' | ‘HE joys of Jeffery ownership are not for everybody this year —a Jeffery shorta 
assured fact. 


Now, when Nature is just beginning to smile, is the time to assure yourself this privilege, and throughout all 
ire 18) gl 8 y . leg g 
the golden days of Spring and Summer you will realize to the full your perfect satisfaction in your purchase. 


Your judgment in selecting the car which introduced the high-speed, long-stroke, high-efhciency motor to 
America will be justified daily by actual performance in comparison with the products of other factories 
which have followed the Jeffery example. 


From radiator to rear axle you will find a multitude of other evidences of Jeffery leadership— made possible 
because the car has been developed by Jeffery engineers, and is built, practically in its entirety, in the 
Jeffery factory. You will be satisfied with the car as a unit because the car has been built as a unit to 
Satisfy you. 


An early visit to your Jeffery dealer will insure you this satisfaction—and at the very time of the year 
when motoring is most delightful. 


THE JEFFERY FOUR THE NEW JEFFERY SIX 
Seven Passenger Tourmng $1035 


A light weight Six, of distinctive beauty and surpassing 
Without auxiliary seats 


1000 comf. rt with practically unlimited power and 


Three Passenger Roadster ; 1000 speed 


ee ae — $1450 
Sedan top removable, summer top included © rros (Prices F. 0. B Kenosha, Wis) 


+ 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


The Thomas B Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


April 1, 1916 
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(Continued from Page 15 


“‘As bad as all that,” said Lord Louis, 
and motioned the barber to proceed. His 
shave completed, Lord Louis dressed with 
care, then led the way to his study and in- 
vited Cedric to be seated. 

“In spite of your remark,” said he, “I 
fancy a little sherry and bitters would 
harm neither of us. Speaking for myself 
I have often found its influence beneficial.” 

When the drinks had been ordered and 
consumed Lord Louis leaned back in his 
chair to give full attention to his nephew's 
tale of woe. The Honorable Cedric told 
the story with characteristic inadequacy. 
Indeed, had Lord Louis not been a man of 
considerable discernment, it is doubtful if 
he would have made head or tail of it. 

One thing he remarked at 
the conc an n; “‘your success or failure to 
win Miss Sarah’s hand is dependent upon 
whether or no the dog Fifi remains.” 

“That’s the whole do in a nutshell,” 
replied Cedric. 

“And what exactly,” continued the 
peer, “‘do you wish me to do?” 

“I don’t know, * came the reply. “I 
thought you could talk ’em over, perhaps. 
You can do that sort of thing. I'm no 
earthly good when it comes to a jaw. Now 
you can talk the hind leg off a donkey.” 

“It is good of you to say so,” replied 
Lord Louis with a smile, “although I con- 
fess I have never made the experiment.” 

““When’ll you go?” demanded Cedric. 

“Well,” said Lord Louis, “I might take 
the car and drive over this afternoon.” 

“You're a sport, I swear you are!’ 
cried the young man enthusiastically. 

‘Rest assured that I shall do my ut- 
most,”” said Lord Louis. “But guard 
igainst entertaining too high hopes. Sir 
John’s obstinacy is as notorious as that of 
his wife.” 

“Shall I come with you?” 
( ‘edric. 

‘It would be better, I fancy, if I go 
alone,”’ was the reply. 

About two hours later Lord Louis’ car 
passed the lodge gates of Sir John’s estate. 
He had not proceeded very far up the 
rive, however, before remarking the form 
of little Miss Sarah, walking disconsolately 
toward him. Instructing the chauffeur to 
stop he dismounted ~ approached her. 
Rai sing his hat he said: 

‘Am I right in surmising you are Miss 
Sarah Sedgewick?” 


Is evident, 


inquired 


‘Yes,”’ said Sarah, regarding him doubt- 
fully 

*My name is Lord Louis Lewis,” he 
continued, “‘and although I cannot claim 
any are at intimacy with your parents, I 
have had the pleasure of meeting them on 
several occasions.” 

“Oh, you are Cedric’s uncle,” cried 
, brightening perce ptibly . 

“TIT am,” replied Lord Louis. “I drove 
over in the hope of inducing Sir John to 
regard the idea of my nephew's engagement 
to you less unfay orably * 

“You darling!”’ exclaimed Sarah, and 
greatly to his surprise kissed Lord Louis 
on the point of the chin. 

““My dear young lady!” 
smilingly. 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Sarah. “If 
you knew how utterly wretched I have 
been I am sure you would forgive me.” 

“I do so readily,” replied Lord Louis. 
“And I trust that the confidence you have 
shown will not prove misplaced. Now will 
you advise me what course of action I had 
best pursue - 

Miss Sarah rubbed her little nose. 

‘It all depends on mother,” she said. 
“If she refuses to give up Fifi nothing can 
be done. Oh, can’ you wring the horrid 
little thing’s neck?” 

Lord Louis smiled. “I fancy t 
be unwise ” he said. 

“Perh aps it answered. 
“But you will think of something, won't 








: , 
Sarat 





he expostulated 


hat would 


would,” Sarah 





“T shall leave no stone unturned,” re- 
— Lord Louis. “I feel that my own 

ppl iness i stake.” 
And you'll let me know what happens?” 


she queried. 

‘Meet me here in an hour's time,” said 
he, “‘and you shall hear everything.” 

‘All right,” said Sarah. “I'll make a 
little fire and we'll have tea togethe r under 
the trees.” Then she added: “I know 
you are going to succeed.” And she fa- 
vored Lord Louis with a smile which made 
him feel exactly eighteen years old. 





Lord Louis sighed. ‘‘My nephew is a 
very fortunate young man,” said he, and 
raised her fingers to his lips. 

Upon arrival at the house Lord Louis 
was informed that Sir John was out, walk- 
ing up some hedgerows with a gun. Yes, 
Lady Sedgewick was at home, and if his 
Lordship would care to wait would doubt- 
less be pleased to see him in a few moments 

Lord Louis was shown into the large 
drawing-room, where, after presenting him 
with an illustrated paper, the footman re- 
tired. He was still wearing his heavy ulster, 
not having been invited to remove it. 

Lord Louis was not sorry for this brief 
respite for thought before the interview, as 
he confessed to himself he was relying solely 
upon his ever-ready wit to bring it to a 
successful issue. Musing deeply he moved 
over toward thefire. Without actually look- 
ing at it, he was conscious of the presence 
of a comfortable armchair in his near vicin- 
ity, into which, with careless freedom, he 
allowed himself to drop. 

Simultaneously there was a cry—he ex- 
perienced a sharp pain and heard a gasp. 
He guessed that he had been bitten and 
knew that he had retaliated crushingly. 

For a moment he sat there, petrified by 
what had taken place. Then, setting his 
teeth, he rose and turned about to inspect 
the damage. 

Upon the seat of the chair lay the body 
of Fiti—her sou! having departed for that 


tribunal where the spirits of dogs are judged 


according to their earthly deeds. 

“Well,” reflected Lord Louis, “that’s 
that—and how the deuce I am going to 
explain it I have no idea.” 

Then of a sudden he became aware of the 
sound of footsteps on the parquetry of the 
hall outside. The need for prompt action 
was imperative. It is curious how a latent 
criminal instinct exists alike in the best and 
worst of us. Lord Louis had never com- 
mitted a murder before, and consequently 
had no previous experience to draw upon 
as to the best method for concealing a body. 
To his everlasting discredit be it said that 
he did not hesitate for an instant, but snatch- 
ing up his victim thrust it unceremoniously 
into the outer pocket of his motor coat. 

When Lady Sedgewick entered the room, 
some three seconds later, he was seated on 
the site of the recent tragedy. }i+‘lessly turn- 
ing over the pages of the Sporting and Dra- 
matic. 

His hostess greeted him grac iously. 

‘My dear Lord L ouis,”” she said, 
a pleasure. I take it you are here 
mt pen og ina — 

“That is so,” plied the peer. “The 
boy’s happiness c aa erns me A ep ily. I very 
much hope to pe rsuade you 

ady Sedgewick interposed. 

“The matter rests entirely with Sir John,” 
she said. “As you know, my feelings are 
most favorable to the match. There is 
nothing I would not do in order to bring 
it about.” 

“Even to the sacrifice of your pet,”’ ven- 
tured Lord Louis. 

Lady Sedgewick frowned. “No,” she 
said, ‘that is a length to which I cannot go. 
To do so would be to betray the greatest 
weakness.” 

‘I beg you to reconsider that decision,” 
pleaded Lord Louis. “Surely your daugh- 
ter’s happiness is of greater moment to you 
than the possession of this dog?”’ 

Lady f sero was polite but firm. 

“You do not understand the position,” 
she said. “If I gave up Fifi I should forfeit 
with her much of my own self-respect. My 
husband is a man whose obstinacy is a 
byword. For his sake I cannot allow him 
to have his own way. Such a course would 
inevitably increase the perplexing problem 
of how to manage him properly. By the 
way,” she added, glancing round the room, 
“I wonder wnat has become of Fifi. She is 
generally to be found here when there is 
a fire.”” 

Lord Louis mastered a powerful desire to 
bolt, and remarked, as he adjusted the flap 
of his righthand coat pocket, how the love 
of a fire was predominant in all domestic 
animals. 

“Would you mind touching that bell?’ 
Lady Sedgewick requested. 

When Lord Louis had done so and a foot- 
man hadanswered thesummons Lady Sedge 
wick demanded if the man had seen Fifi. 

“No, m'lady,”” was the reply. “But | 
thought she came into this room just before 
I admitted his lordship.” 
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The train has come and 
gone—guarded on its 
way by silent signals! 
COLUMBIAS run the 
For Columbias 
are sure-acting, steady, 

Made so 
know-how. 
They’re quick and capa- 
ble. They’re 
They’re lively and 


long-lasting. For 


signals! 


dependable. 
by 27 years’ 
steady and 
sure. 
every 
battery use, from bells to 
engines, autos, lanterns 


Columbias. The 


makers are 


choose 
proud to 
print their name on every 
battery. 


extra chars 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to provide 
the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck saved your 


wife from paying the supreme penalty for your negligence. 
She’s on the way to the hospital, painfully injured, but the 
doctor thinks she’ll pull through. You’d better hurry to the 
hospital and then report to Headquarters.” 


How strange it is that disaster 
must come to some men before 
they realize that all tires will 
skid on wet pavements and muddy 
roads when not equipped with 


Chains. 


These men do not appreciate, 
until too late, that by failing to 


provide Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


they expose their families to injury 
and death. 

The time to provide against acci- 
dents is before they happen. Don't 
wait until after the first skid. Put 
Weed Chains on all four tires at 
the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple pro- 
tection against injury, death, car 


damage and lawsuits. 


Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO. Inc.. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Shid Chains 
In Canada-DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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“If that had been so I should probably 
have seen her,”’ said Lord Louis in a ste ady 
voice. 

“Find her, Warlock, and bring her to 
me,” Lady Sedgewick ordered. Then, ad- 
dressing Lord Louis: ‘*Won’t you let him 
take your coat? You must be very hot.” 

“Thank you, no,” he replied. “I have 
a touch of rheumatism which attacks me 
during the effort of putting it on or taking 


| it off 


After a few minutes Warlock returned to 


| announce that Fifi was nowhere to be found. 


} and 





| replying. 


| hoped to be alone. 


This statement was the signal for general ac- 
tivity. Lady Sedgewick was much shocked, 
insisted that the house should be 
searched from floor to ceiling without an 
instant’s delay. In the midst of this con- 
fusion Lord Louis observed that his presence 
must be an embarrassment. He felt that 
at any moment the telltale bulge in his 
pocket might arouse suspicion, and also he 
had a horrible dread that Fifi would mi- 
raculously return to life and give tongue. 

But never for an instant did he betray 
his anxiety. In fact, he even went so far as 
to say: 

“Do you think Sir John could have any- 
thing to do with this disappearance?”’ 

Lady Sedgewick scouted the idea. 

“‘He would never dare,” she responded 
in a voice of fate. “He would know that 
such an action would never be forgotten 
and never be forgiven.’ 

Lord Louis bowed nervously, and mur- 
muring an apology retreated sideways 
through the French windows and thence to 
his waiting automobile. 

An eminent detective once remarked that 
the wisest of all criminals makes one mistake. 
Lord Louis was no exception to this rule. 
Granted leisure for consideration, he would 
probably have realized that the obvious 
course for him to pursue would have been to 
drive straight home and dispose of the body 
of Fifi in his own garden. But, as he after- 
ward admitted, his soul-absorbing desire 
was to hide all traces of his guilt with the 
smallest possible delay. The presence of 
the corpse in his pocket was an ever-growing 
nightmare, and consequently, when the car 
was passing through a thickety little copse 
about half a mile from the lodge gates, he 
told the chauffeur to stop, and climbing out 
slipped away into the bushes. 

It was some time before he found a spot 
suited to his purpose. Most of the ground 
was so encumbered with roots that to dig 
without proper tools was an impossibility. 
Eventually he came upon a little clearing, 
some twelve feet square, where to his delight 
he remarked a sandy patch. Laying the 
body of Fifi in some long grass he went to 
his knees and with bare fingers set about 
to excavate a grave. He was astonished to 
find that the task was much more difficult 
than he imagined. The sand was hard and 
for a long time resisted his efforts. Accord- 
ingly he took from his vest pocket a fountain 
pen and by its aid succeeded far better than 
hitherto. He had almost finished when a 
voice behind him broke in upon his labors. 

“Hands up, please!”’ said the voice. ‘‘I’ll 
teach you to set snares on my land!” 

Lord Louis revolved on his own axis to 
find that he was looking down the barrels 
of Sir John’s twelve-bore gun. In spite of 
the awkwardness of his predicament he pre- 
serv ed his self-control. 

““May I remind you, Sir John, “ 

“it is considered rude to point?” 

“Lord Louis Lewis,”’ exclaimed Sir John, 
lowering his weapon. “‘ Well, I’mdamned!” 
Then added: ‘‘What the deuce are you 
up to?” 

Lord Louis deliberated a moment before 
He then said: “Sir John, you 
have surprised me at a moment when I 
But being here it would 


said he, 


| be useless to conceal from you the purpose 


of my activities. This small hole which 
you perceive is a grave; and ‘here’’—he 
stretched out his hand and dragged the body 
of Fifi into a better light—‘“‘are the remains 
it was destined to conceal.” 

“*Great Scott— Fifi!” gasped Sir John. 

“The same,” said Lord Louis; “and if 
you will grant me a few moments of your 
valuable time I shall be happy to explain to 
you how this melancholy occurrence came 
about.” 

““Go ahead,” said Sir John, and leaning 
his gun against a tree seated himself beside 
Lord Louis on the grass. 

When the narrative was finished Sir John 
threw back his head and laughed. He 
laughed until the tears ran down his cheeks. 
So infectious did his merriment prove that 

Lord Louis, forgetting previous anxieties, 
mingled his laughter with that of the older 
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man and rocked to and fro in an agony of 
mirth. When Sir John had partially re- 
covered he desired to know whether Lord 
Louis expected to be believed in his state- 
ment that the death of Fifi was fortuitous, 
and receiv ing an affirmative answer, advised 
the peer to “tell that story to the marines” 
at the first possible opportunity. As it 
evidently gratified Sir John to believe what 
had happened was the result of a carefully 
laid scheme, Lord Louis thought it wiser to 
protest no further, but expressed the devout 
hope that the disappearance would not be 
laid to Sir John’s account. 

“No, no,”’ said Sir John, “my wife always 
takes my word for a thir ig. After all, I can 
say quite honestly that I had nothing to 
do with it.” 

“And I assume,”’ said Lord Louis ten- 
ety “that you will not mention this 

1ance discovery? 

Sir John winked “So far as I’m con- 
cerned,” he said, “‘I ha ve no idea at all of 
what became of the dog 

“Bravo!” cried Lord Louis. “And may 
I further assume that you no longer with - 
hold your consent to my nephew’s suit?”’ 

Sir John scratched his head. 

‘The young blackguard did fire down 
e line, ” he said. 
‘The best of us are liable to mistakes,’ 
pleaded Lord Louis. “Even you, Sir John, 
pointe da gun at me not so very long ago.” 
‘So I did,” allowed the baronet; then 
added in a cheery voice: ‘‘ The man whose 
uncle can tell such perfect lies deserves a 
pretty wife.”” And he shot out a hand in 
token of their agreement. 

A few minutes later they emerged upot 
the drive. Fifi’s remains had been given to 
the earth and a handful of dried leaves scat- 
tered over her resting place. 

**You’ll take a cup of tea at the house?’ 
Sir John invited. 

“Thank you, no,” replied Lord Louis, 
glancing at his watch. “I have another 
appointment which I must keep.” 

“What, another?” exclaimed Sir 
with a twinkle. 

“Of a more pacific kind,” added the peer 

“T see,” said Sir John. “Well, I'll slip 
along to the house and tell the news to the 
wife. It'll cheer her up a bit to know I have 
consented.”’ And with a wave of the hand 
he was gone. 

The autumn dusk was falling when Lord 
Louis, guided by a twinkle of flame through 
the bushes, made his way to little Miss 
Sarah’s side. A wood fire was burning, 
upon which a tiny camp kettle sang merrily 
and on the adjacent grass a nice jammy 
tea was arrayed. 

“Well?” exclaimed little 
citedly. 

“It is quite all right,”’ said Lord Louis 
with a reassuring nod. have seen your 
father, and everything is settled.” 

Miss Sarah clapped her hands. 

“And Fifi?” she asked. 

“Oddly enough, Fifi is nowhere to be 
found,”’ murmured Lord Louis with averted 
head. 

“WwW hat do you mean?” she interrogated. 

‘That is all I can tell you,” he answered, 
“except to repeat an Eastern proverb 
which says that ‘Happiness should ask no 
questions.’”’ 

“You're a dear,” s 
gave his hand the 
in the world. 

After which, in the gathering gloom, they 
had tea, and Lord Louis consumed more 
slices of bread and jam than he could ever 
remember to have done before. Then side 
by side they sat and talked of many 
lightful things. 

“What a lovely family yours must be, 
said Sarah. “Just imagine any family with 
two suc +h ducks in it as you and Cedric.” 

The evening was growing chilly, so Lord 
Louis took off his motor coat and put it 
round them both. When eventually he rose 
to go there was a sad inflection in Sarah’ 
voice as she said: 

“‘T shall never forget what you have done 
for me—never as long us I live.’””, And Lord 
Louis, realizing that soon he was to become 
her uncle, boldly availed himself of a privi- 
lege of relationship in advance. 

Cedric was waiting at the gates of Brutor. 
House when Lord Louis’ car returned. 

“What news?” he cried. 

“T managed somehow,” 
Louis rather curtly. 
don’t deserve it.” 

And the Honorable Cedric paused for a 
moment in the paces of his joy to wonder 
why his uncle, who had succeeded beyond 
his wildest dreams, appeared so bad tem- 
pered about it all. 
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The Greatest Power Moment Yet Developed 
The Utmost of Usable Power 


HE term ‘‘horsepower,”’ as applied 
to an automobile, is indefinite. 


It no more measures performance 
than it describes appearance. 

Two cars of the same rated horse- 
power are frequently as far apart as the 
two poles in performance. 


The only thing that exactly measures 
and defines performance is power moment. 

Power moment takes into considera- 
tion not only engine power, but also 
weight of car and effective gear ratio, 
including wheel size—the three vital fac- 
tors that determine a car’s performance. 
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onGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


In their first year Dodge 
Brothers manufactured and 
marketed a volume of cars 
which ranked them among 
the first four producers in 
the world. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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PLAYING BOTH ENDS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Why, he’d have me in a home for 
friendless girls in ten minutes if the notion 
struck him! The audacity! And then she 
smiled a little reminiscently. “‘He quotes 
Browning to suit himself, and in the same 
breath says ‘feller’ and ‘pardner’ and 
sometimes ‘ain’t’—and he thinks I’m a 
poor stenographer, working for a living and 
nursing a past.” 

The shadows at her mouth, which Bogar- 
tus had seen and so frankly mentioned, 
softened a little at this last thought; but 
suddenly they deepened and her mouth 
closed in a thin, hard line. 

“Hilda Graf,” she said, ““‘have you had 
enough of the simply chivalrous, the frankly 
transparent, and the patently noble? — or 
haven’t you?” 

The determination that was urging itself 
on her irked her. An opportunity was 
offering itself, but it was an opportunity to 
spy and to deceive. Somehow she did not 
spring to it with the unslaked and tigerish 
thirst she had thought herself to have. But 
she had been sorely tried; she had almost 
sworn an oath, and she was the daughter of 
She had fully determined 
that there was no gentleness in her. 

“*Pack of wolves called Graf!’” 
whipped herself on—‘‘and this back-to- 
the-land business! It’s one grafter whet- 
ting his knife for another—and he’s rigging 
up a trap like a cheap faker—like an or- 
dinary crook. Stenographer and private 
secretary, to your work!” 

She dug shamelessly about in the office 
letter files until she had unearthed all the 
Homeless Man correspondence. She read 
it very thoughtfully. Then she said: 

“Samuel Sherril, I could tell one of your 
letters by the opening line.” 

Then she wrote a letter to Copper- 
thwaite: 


she 


“Sherril is going to use Graf money to 
beat us. He’s got up a dummy company 
called the Back-to-the-Land Association, 
with offices in Chicago. They'll furnish 
enough money to redeem that stock, and 
then they’ll probably form a new company 
to take over the water rights. Let him 
think he can have the money till the very 
day Bogartus’ notes mature. I want him 
to have all the fun there is in it.” 


Vv 


ILDA had never seen much of the 

field work of her father’s business, but 
there was little stenographic activity in the 
offices of the Churchuya Development 
Company pending the arrival of Mr. 
Thistlethwaite. Bogartus insisted on tak- 
ing her on nearly all of his inspection trips 
to the dam, far up the gorge of the Church- 
uya, where the rattling old machine crawled 
painfully along the flanks of the Sierras and 
finally emerged on the top of a granite 
bastion, from whence one could look through 
an inverted saw-tooth niche between two 
hills out over the glimmering oven of the 
San Joaquin, hazy in refraction. The dis- 
tant tree-clumps seemed to dance suspended 
in the air and glimpses of the main river 
gleamed in silvery hooks and snaky wind- 
ings through an apparent fog. Straight 
below their feet the turbulence of the 
Churchuya marked a white strand, tiny in 
the distance, like a cotton thread negli- 
gently cast down among the dead green of 
the lowland spruces and the granite bowl- 
ders of the cafion, a sheer three thousand 
feet below. 

It was the unsuspected drop into noth- 
ingness, the sudden thundered silence of the 
great open spaces, the awesome and un- 
sensed vastness of the hills that takes one’s 
breath; or, as Jim Bogartus expressed it 
and the words gave the girl a twinge that 
was almost physical: 

“Sort of shows a feller how little and 
warty and mean he can get to be, down 
there in towns a-bickerin’ with men. It 
was right sittin’ here on this rock, and 
lookin’ out into that, that I got my big idea. 
I don’t reckon if a feller fished any kind of 
an idea out of that place’’—and he waved 
his hand toward the gorge—“‘it could be 
anything but big—do you?” 

In their earliest days he had often men- 
tioned some memorable hope he cherished 
vaguely and shyly at first; and then, 
gaining confidence and giving it, he became 
more and more definite, until finally one 
day in the office, standing before a large- 
scale map of Mukoleme County, on which 
the great Bogartus pie-wedge had been 


consistently washed in in pumpkin yellow, 
he launched quite unconsciously into his 
dream: 

“Nobody understands irrigation,” he 
said. ‘‘Each feller says, ‘Put some water 
on my land’; and each state says, ‘Put 
it on our land.’ And so the reclamation 
people build a dam at Yuma— Yuma, mind 
you!—down where the Colorado is almost 
through running and there isn’t enough of 
the map left to cover with a postage stamp. 
Why, bless you, child, the ocean don’t need 
the water and the lowlands is no place to 
take it out of the streams. Any kid knows 
that enough water runs out of our rivers 
to soak every acre from Ptarmagin to Pan- 
ama—and we let it run. We begin at the 
end instead of the beginning and take a 
little water out of the rivers down near 
their mouths—enough to lay the dust on 
a few hundred acres—and then think we've 
done something. If there’s a dry year in 
the mountains we bust. 

“Why, Miss Graf, this whole nation 
ought to be terraced like an Igorrote hill- 
side, from the highest mountain to the sea. 
Make the water work its way—it’ll get 
there anyway. Begin at the top, right up 
here in the mountains, where the catch 
basin of a river system funnels down to a 
pinpoint, like the Churchuya Gorge that 
you could almost dam by rolling a bowlder 
down the hill. Run the flood water into 
big lakes up here and feed it out when you 
need it. Organize the river systems and 
play ’em over the land like a man plays a 
piano. Then, instead of the farmers down 
here in the valley wearin’ out their marrow- 
bones all winter prayin’ for a little snow in 
the mountains like slaves, they can order 
the water round like masters. Why, bless 
you, child, give me my three dams in the 
Churchuya and I'll soak half the acreage of 
the San Joaquin for three years if there isn’t 
any snow for two—and turn every wheel 
in the valley with a by-product of water 
power while I’m doing it! 

“Sounds wild, doesn’t it? Well, I'll tell 
you, Miss Graf, the difference between me 
and a dreamer is this: I own the very place 
of all the world to prove my theory. When 
I get through, Churchuya won’t be a yellow 
desert, with green spots, like Merced and 
King River — yes, and like Gunnison and 
Phoenix and Yuma too. It'll be the lush 
garden of the West, and the world will be 
so much a better place for my having lived 
in it that I'll be proud to die when my time 
comes. I tell you it’s big, Miss Graf. Big! 
Do you see it? I’ve thought about it so 
much that maybe I see too much of it; but 
do you see it—just a little bit?” 

He was fairly pleading with her and she 

was attracted by his earnestness. 

“Yes,” she conceded. “I think I see 
very clearly—if your figures check.” 

Jim Bogartus stopped in midcareer, 
threw back his head and roared. 

“Honestly,” he said, “‘you’re just the 
kind of balance wheel I need! Most people 
can’t see it at all. The figures check, Miss 
Graf. If I can get anyone to listen long 
enough—an engineer, I mean—I can prove 
that to him. But, even then, people don’t 
have enough vision to see the whole thing 
They want me to begin down here in the 
valley and clip my scheme to another 
Merced— because it would make a fortune 
of quick money. They can see dollars and 
cents, but they can’t look beyond them to 
the sight of that yellow wedge turned green 
and filled with happy people. That’s what 
the Grafs would do. They’re fighting me; 
and dog-goned if it don’t seem to me some- 
times that they’re fighting the march of 
humanity and the progress of the nation 
for the sake of snatching greasy nickels 
from the path.” 

“The greasy nickels would be twenty- 
dollar gold pieces in your pocket if they'd 
just let you alone, wouldn't they?” 

Hilda’s remark was intended as a douche, 
but Jim had no reason to doubt her 
sympathy and its coldness did not touch 
him. He looked at hera little shamefacedly. 

“They can’t see big enough for that; 
but I wil. I'll have to admit I’m not alto- 
gether unmindful of it. I reckon I’m not 
poet enough to hurt.’ 

“You're plenty poet enough,” she re- 
joined, lapsing into his own Western idiom; 
and when she met his eyes she began to 
suspect something that troubled her. 


The secretary of the Back-to-the-Land 
Society did not live up to specifications as 
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a highbrow. He was a pink-faced round 
man, a trifle bald at the crown of his head. 
He smoked panetelas, dressed immacu- 
lately, and wore a carnationin his button- 
hole. He inspected the works in a perfectly 
nonchalant and noncommittal manner. It 
was back in the office in the evening that 
he woke up. 





have 


“Our engineers gone over your 
whole proposition, Mr. Bogartus,”’ he said 
“It looks big enough to scare, but it’s 
feasible and we're satisfied. But why, 


please tell me, are all the typewriters in 
your office this afternoon copying the 
of Job on your letterheads?”’ 

Jim’s barometric mercury had scurried 
to the top of the tube. It dropped with a 
sudden flop. For a moment he could not 
speak and when he did, it was meekly. 

“I'll just tell you the whole story,” 
said. 

But Thistlethwaite held up a fat hand. 

**You needn't,” he protested. ‘‘Weknow 
all about it. You're mortgaged pale. Your 
notes are almost due. Your security ought 
to stand for almost anything in reason, but 
you can’t raise another cent. Is that it?” 

“That’s it,”” admitted Jim. 

“Well, didn’t you ever wonder 
I’m going to tell you. Do you know 
holds your pledged stocks?” 


book 


he 


why? 


who 


‘Why, yes; the Pacific National.” 
“They do,” said Mr. Thistlethwaite 


pityingly—“‘in a safe-deposit box— pledge 
and notes assigned to Graf & Gratz. 
Lately some two or three people have be- 


gun to suspect that the Pacific National is 
Graf & Gratz.” 


“No,” said Jim stubbornly; we've 
done our business there my father and 
I—for half a century.” 

“Banks change,”’ commented Mr. This 


tlethwaite. “At 
don’t say it’s so. 
there’s another 
with eonnida rable land.” 

“Only in three-acre plots to a lot 
Greeks in a colonization scheme.” 

Mr. Thistlethwaite smiled sadly. 

“Have you looked up those titles 
Graf & Gratz—every acre of it.” 

Anger was slow in Jim Bogartus, 
came now with white evidence that 
Hilda stir uneasily in her seat. He 
his feet. 

“How do you happen to know all tl 
he asked hoarsely. 
“Steady, son, 

Thistlethwaite. 

Ve’re on your side. We're not against 
you. Asa field manager I shouldn't ask for 
a better man. But you'll have to admit 
that you’re something of a lambkin among 
the powers that prey. 

“The truth of the business is, 
a Graf trap. And that’s the 
tion which the conservative 
in a small way down in town 
fingers out of. 

“But a few of us knew about Churchuya 
and it just naturally went against our grair 
to see a fat thing like this walked off with 
so easy as all that. And I've got a little 
confession to be. - : If there it a Bach 
to-the-Land Association, for the benefit of 
Belgian farmers, there ought to be. But 
we're not it. Here’s who I represent.” 

He handed Jim a list of names, 
which Bogartus recognized as belonging to 
merchants and brokers in the city— none 
of them very important, but the aggregat« 
was strong. 


least stockholders do. I 
I say it’s possible. Then 
thing—you have parted 


of 


lately 


but it 
made 


got to 


steady! soothed Mr 


you're in 
sort of situa 
business man 


keens } 
Kee] ni 


some 


** And here are my real credentials. Now, 
Bogartus, we can raise all the money you 
need. But you've got to recognize it's a 


clear case of salvage, and it’s 
accordingly.” 

“T'll talk turkey,” said Jim. “There's a 
small fortune in power alone, and I car 
dicker with that and the water rights too 
About all I insist on is that no land goes it 


going to cost 


as security and that I retain control.” 
“Have you got a lawyer?” asked Mr 


Thistlethwaite. 

‘The best in Mukoleme County,” said 
Jim. 

“T’ll stick to the city brand for this 
on my part; and I’ve got mine with me, 
thank you. 

“You put your stenographer on the job 
and we ll sign pre ‘liminary papers to-night 
There’s no time to lose.” 


job 


It was three o’clock in the mornir £ when 
the tired secretary and the two lawyer 
filed out of the office. Jim Bogartus cor 
tained himself until they had gone by 


digging his nails almost to the quick in the 


palms of his hands. He even closed the 
door with calmness and waited a decoroi 
minute. Then he squatted clear to hi 
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haunches, slowly rose to his full height | 
and, as he rose, emitted the shrieking 
crescendo of a battleship’s siren. 

Hilda sprang up in alarm and was seized 
in strong arms and foxtrotted the length 
of the room, bringing up in front of Jim’s 
big plat of the valley. Gently but irre- 
sistibly he lifted her bodily till her eyes 
were on a level with the Mukoleme Dam 
site. 

“By carefully watching that yellow spot, 
girl,” he said in a voice that was scarcely 
suppressed from a shout, “you'll see a 
dream come true, a big dream—the biggest 
thing in California—and no one knows the 
whole story but just you and I. Oh, you 
see it! And oh, girl—oh, say—oh, my! 

In the ecstasy of his excitement he 
turned her swiftly about and kissed her. 
Instantly he fell away, completely sobered. 

“Oh, Miss Graf, I didn’t mean to! I’m 
sorry. Oh, honestly, I couldn’t help it.” 

Hilda was very tired and her upper lip 
trembled slightly. Bogartus stood like a 
boy who has just upset a goldfish bowl and 
been caught at it. 

“Oh, darn it!’’ he moaned. “I'll never | 
get anywhere. Just whenever things are 
going right I go and spill the beans. I was 
going—I had it all planned to tell you 
something when I had won this scrap and 
né ailed her down; and now ——” 

“Now I think I had better go home,’ 
said the girl crisply. She had already 
taken her sports hat from its peg behind 
the door. 

“IT am sure it was just exuberance—and 
I am very glad for your sake you can feel | 
that way. Good night.” 

The days before the twenty-eighth of 
June—when Jim’s notes matured—dragged 


, 


| interminably, and almost every one of them 


brought a letter from the Back-to-the- 
Land Association—Bogartus and his sec- 


retary called them the “boneless ham” 
letters—reporting progress on the cam- 
paign for funds and reorganization. Some | 


of them raised him to the heaven of hope 
and some of them steeped him in despair; 
but, whether they brought delight or sor- | 
row, he took them to Hilda as a small boy | 
takes confidences to a chum. 

One day toward the end he came back 


| from an inspection tour, breathless. 


“Those darned Grafs have 

into the open, ’ he said. 

‘They've posted appropriation notices 
on those Greek sections, and all in their 
own names.” 

“It won’t do them any good, will it?” | 
asked Hilda innocently. 

“Tt won’t if those stocks are redeemed. | 
If they aren’t the Grafs will get the ditch 
and the works and the water rights; and 
my priority expired three months ago. It’!! 
just knock things into a cocked hat and 
I might as well quit.” 

For some reason Hilda did not like this 
last word. 

“You wouldn’t stop 
you? * she asked anxiously. 

‘You wouldn’t want me to quit?” 

“Well, if I were a man it seems to me 
I shouldn’t like to use that word about it 
anyway.” 

‘I won’t quit,” he said meaningly. 

‘Three months ago I might have done it; 
bes not now. 

The door opened mercifully and Hilda 
escaped. That evening she wrote a long and 
very explicit letter to Copperthwaite. It 
did not contain much information, but it 
created sufficient havoc. 

It'll just about kill him,” she said as she 
signed and sealed it, ‘“‘and I’m perfectly 
sure he will feel like killing me.” But 
whether she was speaking of Copperthwaite, 
Sherril or Bogartus did not appear. 

The morning of the twenty-eighth of 
June found both Jim and Hilda early at 
the office—Jim, because he was in a fever 
of nervous excitement; Hilda, because a 
good huntress should always be in at the 
death. 

“The devilish part of the whole busi- 
ness,”’ he told her in an awed, hushed voice 
after the day was well along, “is that pro- 
vision in the notes giving them possession 
and the right to buy in at par. If it was 
just a mortgage I’d have a chance; but 
somebody in that Graf bunch knows how 
to make things airtight. Sewed up from 
noon to-day—that’s what we'd be. Just 
s’posin’ we should slip up now—just 
supposin’ it!” 

His voice was the voice of a child, self- 
frightened by ghost talk in the dark of a 
windy night. Hilda looked into his round 
eyes in an almost motherly sympathy. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 98 

“It would go pretty hard with you,” she 
reflected—‘“‘wouldn’t it? Do you know 
you ought not to set your heart so desper- 
ately on anything in this world. People 
who do don’t come up when they’re bowled 
over ——”’ 

“Yes,” he said, rallying; “and people 
who don’t do that don’t make many deserts 
blossom like the rose! Did you ever look 
at it that way?” 

“T have—lately,” she conceded; “but 
you want this so terribly that a single hard 
disappointment would take the fight out 
of you. 

“No, it wouldn’t. I’ve thought of what 
you said the other night. There’s some- 
thing that I want about ten million times 
harder than I want Churchuya—I want 
it so hard that for hours at a time I forget 
all about Churchuya, and I suppose that 
nobody in the world will ever know how 
hard that means. I want it so hard and so 
deep and so long that sometimes I just 
ache all over from wanting it.’ 

The telephone at the girl’s e!bow buzzed 
and she took down the receiver. 

“Long distance for Mr. Bogartus.”” She 
smiled sweetly, and she was glad that he 
proved himself by swearing 
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then the voice of Bogartus came thick and 
uncertain. 

“ Nobody’ll ever dare to tell me any- 
thing about you!” he said—for she had 
kissed him. 

She pushed him to the door and fairly 
flew to the telephone. Every agonized 
second she had to wait before she had 
Copperthwaite on the wire wrung even her 
steady nerves like the rack. Her opening 
words came with a tingling certainty that 
was far more effective than ever her father’s 
blustering had been: 

“I don’t want to be rude; but you bun- 
gling, stubborn, thickheaded old man! If 
you don’t get down to the Pacific National 
Bank in twenty minutes; if those drafts of 
Sherril’s aren’t honored in half an hour; if 
you don’t personally see that that little 
terrier of a Thistlethwaite has those 
Churchuya stock certificates in an hour; 
and if I don’t get word from you and con- 
firmation from both Thistlethwaite and 
Mr. Phillips of the bank by eleven-forty 
you’re fired, Copperthwaite! And _ it’s 
nine-fifty now. . No; don’t argue 
with me. You de liberately disobeyed the 
instructions in my last letter. If Sherril 
gets the estate, that’s my affair, not yours 


jegeuesa: eaceases : y : q Now I'll be waiting for you right here at 
hi k f Thi | jeanes “Hang up—bother long distance!” the telephone, and I’m paying for an open 
In oO 18 rth eeeee and then the swear word. His confusion line to Frisco.” 
ITTTET | forced him to take refuge in the call. He 
covered the transmitter with his hand. ve 
“It’s the Boneless Ham.” And he said in ILDA’S hired automobile made good 
a scared whisper: ‘“ Madam, are you pre- time to Mukoleme, but there was no 
pared for a shock?” desperate race for life in the trip. 
There was a humming, nasal whine and She was approaching a crisis and her 
then Jim Bogartus leaped to his feet. defenses were all down. She could have 
““What!"’ he roared; and then: “Yes, saved Churchuya from Sherril to the very 
I'll go there and I'l] keep him off till Ihear, latest second; but somehow Churchuya 
if I have to kill him. And Thistlethwaite was among the last thoughts of her mind. 
if you’ve double-crossed me in this business Jim Bogartus had been long giving her 
I'll make it my eternal business to wring back her full faith in men. Even after she 
your neck. The day won't be too long or knew she loved him so deeply that she 
the way too weary What? Well, I could never live happily without him, 
just mention it. If the shoe doesn’t fit you she had thought to take Churchuya from 
don’t wear it—that’sall.”” And heslammed Sherril and give it to Jim. 
the black funnel on the hook. The bronze Then the certainty had come that her 
of his face had paled to a sickly saffron. knight would never take his victory from 
Hilda moved toward him and laid a hand her. Certainly not, when he knew the 
on his arm, whole story. To win she must surrender. 
“What is it? Oh, what is it?” There must be some moment of time when 
“Some hellish hitch—somebody’s draft he should be master. She had capitulated, 
dishonored at the Pacific National. Ididn’t but she feared 
catch his name—sounded like Sherril—I She found Bogartus on his property line, 
¢ book of “Stucco House don’t know. Thistlethwaite says they still sitting with a rifle across his knees. In the 
have hope. He says a man named Pfeill is road a third automobile was drawn up and 
eee coming up from Merced on the mountain two very surly-looking men sat hunched in 
HH HEE road to take possession, and for me to go the tonneau. At sight of her one of them 
out and keep him off till I get final word. got up. 
Pons PLO It may save a lawsuit. You know what “Steady as you were! 
mm | possession is, in the courts. I’m going up the man sat down. 
there.” “It’s all right, Jim!” she called. “The 
“Oh!” said Hilda. money was paid at eleven-thirty. Here’s 
It was not an expression of sympathy. a telegraphed receipt from Mr. Copper- 
It was an expletive of vexation and chagrin. thwaite.” 
Suddenly she moved toward the telephone; Bogartus emitted a whoop like an Indian. 
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hands almost roughly. 

“‘Look here!” he said. ‘‘You came up 
here as my stenographer. You just came 
to me out of nowhere, but you’ve grown to 
be all there is in the world to me. I don’t 
care about this other thing except from 
just one angle. I wanted to tell you when 
I’d won—‘ As a bridegroom coming out of 
his chamber,and . . . asastrong man 
to run a race,’ That’s the way I wanted to 
come to you—head up and strong. And 
when I come that’s the way I’m coming. 
I'll tell you that! I’m not going to bring 
you a wreck of tangled hopes and come 
whining to your skirts for sy mpathy, You 
said I might not fight—well, you'll see! 
For you I'll fight. I'll fight till I drop; and 
those Grafs will know it on the longest 
day they live!” 

“Jim ~’ She stopped his mouth with 
her hand and the word thrilled him into 
silence, for it was the first time she had 
called him by that name. “You'll win! 
I'd like to hear you. You will never know 
how much I want to hear you go on saying 
just what you are saying now, but you 
haven't got time to be talking. Go up 
there and keep Pfeill out of Mukoleme. 
And Jim" —ner voice dropped to so low a 
pitch that he had to lean close to hear 
her—“‘you’re going to hear something 
about me. I want you to make me a prom- 
i will you? hd 

“Yes!” he said huskily. 

“Well, no matter what you hear, no 
matter who says it, you'll just say: ‘She’s 


| been my girl ever since the Grafs staked the 


Churchuya—and I'll wait to hear her 
Ten precious seconds ticked away from 
a precariously perilous margin of time, and 


He did not touch the fluttering paper. He 
caught the girl in his arms and crushed 
her painfully. He danced in the road. He 
threw his hat in the air. He seized his rifle 
and flourished it across his face. 

**Now you two claim jumpers, beat it up 
that road as fast as that tin Lizzie will scoot 
you, or I’ll pump you so full of lead they'll 
have to haul your coffins on a dray.” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Bogartus,”’ wailed 
a nervous man whose hands were dancing 
up and down in apprehension. “I want to 
tell you something. Don’t be fooled! That 
girl—Copperthwaite and I — 

““Not another yelp out of you—move!” 
Jim raised therifle to the crook of his elbow. 

“Can I say it to her, then?” the man 
almost shrieked. 

“You can’t talk in the same county 
with her.” 

The driver was a discreet man and the 
automobile was moving out to turn. 

“Wait, Jim!” begged Hilda tensely. 
“Let him talk.” 

Pfeill fairly leaped on the seat. 

“That telegram’s a lie!” he bawled 
“Copperthwaite and I got together. We 
knew you'd lost your head over this—this 
big yap—and we made up our minds we'd 
save you for the sake of your father, if not 
for your own, Hilda Graf.” 

“The telegram’s right enough,” said 
Hilda wearily. “I know what you did. 
Here’s another one from Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite and Phillips of the bank.” 

Bogartus stood, limply staring; but h« 
woke at her words and viciously pumped 
a cartridge into the chamber of his rifle. 
The machine was already fairly shrieking 
into high. 

Then Jim turned to the girl. His rough- 
hewn face seemed to her like flint. All the 
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parkling twinkle had gone from | eve 
| their blue had bex 
ice not that of skies 

“Are you old Graf's daughter?” he 
but it was not a question and he 
wait for an answer. He turned from her 
and his voice wailed: *““Good Lord! Is 
the whole world crooked?” 

The words brought Hilda from her de 
spair. It was her own cry, scarcely three 
months old. She knew how to pity him 
as he turned and walked away toward the 
bastion where they had stood when he first 


ome Lhe t lt i chee 


told her of his dream. She saw him seat 
himself on the bowlder where he had first 
dreamed that dream, and she waited 


discreet minutes. 

Presently he heard a low voice at his 
elbow: 

“Jim, you promised to hear me.” 

Hilda told her story well. She neither 
omitted, glossed over, nor concealed. She 
began at the very beginning. She made her 
lover feel and know the girl who had knelt 
at the side of old dying Graf—the girl who 
had come back from Coronado crying as 
he had cried: “‘ The whole world is crooked.” 

She took him through her struggle wit! 
the devious Sherril; through her twinges of 
conscience on the day she came into his 
office and the way she had stifled them 
through her change of heart when she fir 
knew that she loved him; and finally to her 
moment of realization and joy in the kr 
edge that the man who scorned to co 
her save as a victor would never 
gift 

“IT trifled with your business, Jim,” she 
said calmly; “but I never trifled with : 
love ad 

She had not raised her glance to his fac 
Had she looked at him she might have said 
no more. His big fists were gripped at hi 
sides; but his eyes were clear with happ 
ness and soft again, albeit misty 

“It was a hard thing for me to give 
Jim—ten times harder than fighting Sherri! 
even when I knew that he would beat you 
in the end, while I could only save you 
So you were fighting another fight that 
you didn’t know about at all—a harder 
fight. And, after all, you did win Churcl 
uya—just by being you!” 

“Churchuya!” 

It was Jim's first word. 

Its lordliness of scorn relegated a river 
system to the ranks of little things. It 
turned his back on the mightiest gorge in 
all the mountains. 

“Churchuya 


luke her 


My God, I won you!” 


Five days later Hilda's three years ex 
pired. Her mail brought a flood of letters 
There was a fugue of despair, admonition, 
reproach and calamity from Copperthwait« 
There was a scathing and sarcastic letter 
from Pfeill. They had mutinied to save her 
from herself; but they would never mutiny 
again. 

A lighter hand than old Go-to-It’s had 
held the reins, but they had ruefully learned 
that it was a hand no less firm. She wrote 
them soothing, hopeful letters. But it was a 
fourth communication that gave her keer 
est joy. It was aletter from Sherril formally 
calling a meeting of the heirs to attend to 
the final details of incorporation and ir 
formally indulging in a little jubilant self 
satisfaction. 

“It seems almost cruel to tell you,”’ it 
boasted, “that it was I who redeemed the 
Churchuya; and I did it with Graf money 
for the Graf corporation. It’s what your 
father used to call playing both ends aga t 
the middle— win either way. But I sup 
pose that sort of business strategy is too 
deep for a girl.” 

Hilda had been considering her reply t 
this letter even before it | 
she wrote: 


came, Finally 


“Ask Copperthwaite how cruel it wa 
to tell me that you were the great original 
Back - to-the- Lander. 

“* And, by the way, never mind the meet 


ing of the heirs. You'll find title to the 
whole Churchuya Valley recorded my 
name—a wedding present from my hus 


band, Senator. ! was married quite sud 
denly day before yesterday 
a Most since rely . 


“HILDA GRAF BoGARTUS 


“P. S. That’s what I should call playing 
both ends against the middle. WG. RB.” 


“Tt'li seem that way to him,” 
mented to the laughing Jim, who aided the 
composition. 

“It was that way,” he urged. 
never had a chance to lose.” 


she com- 


“You 
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This Will 
Take Care of 
You Both if 
Anything 
Happens 
To Me 





And as he 








knew that from that time on 
neither of them would have to worry any mor Phe 
had both read the Afctna advertising and had both know: 
: cident are comm n the United S | n 
H The h | ! } \1 | rh } c\ i 
| killed or i ired each year ind they both ki 1 W 
t hurt there is provided an income for him dan incom 
‘ a 
) ae fi 
It costs them only 3 cents a day. gt } 
! ‘ 
S150 1 S34 050) ‘ ji) ’ 
‘ $5 1 This man made his wife and child 
S10 week | ‘ safe. Illes \ 
to accident $1,000 to « ‘ the if you do it 
$3.000 fi ‘ now Ld 
+} ¢ S Siu) S71 500 | 
f one ‘ eve r $250 V he will be t 
d You Send the Coupon 
ake these a a cl today. 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health 
and Liability Insurance 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines ; » 
An Aitna Agent has a national advertising ‘ 
campaign working tor fim a the time o* on 
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| BIG-GAME ee 
RIFLES EASTON | \e 


this 





O DOUBT you remember, as a boy, 

reading the books of the first African 
big-game hunters—Grant, Baker, Speke. 
Those men used on elephants and buffaloes 
black-powder rifles of four bore or eight 
bore—small cannons—which were almost 
the limit in recoil to be sustained by the hu- 
man shoulder. You cannot find one of those 
guns in Africa or anywhere else to-day. 

When we came to the American repeat- -w- ~* \ 
ing rifle of forty-five caliber, seventy grains | 2 px 2 SO 
of black powder and five hundred grains 
‘The Best Investment for Pleasure | Ever Made— ® | ofsoft ad. cvarsbihr thuenbe the net 

it rifle development had been attained. You 


‘‘And if there were no more Virtuolos, money . t - aie ins 
could not buy this one. It can be played by all of pla peta ye Sten vaca Aap he tor 


us. It has no mechanical sound. It produces the | 
‘ with which many of our soldiers were armed 
effect of expert playing by hand. We earnestly say in the Cuban campaign. oa wners 
that the Virtuolo has given us great pleasure.’”’ Fy T o-day the American Army has the mod- We have compiled a useful book for motor boatmen 
Mr. G. H. P., a Virtuolo Purchaser. 


. ¢ . . and yachtsmen, containing tables, photographic reprc 
ern Springfield rifle of the 1906 type, of ductions, diagrams and articles by experts. 


This is from an every-day man like you and i | thirty caliber, the Spitzer bullet of which | For instance, there are seven pages of information 
me. He did not believe in players until he has a velocity and accuracy combined that on the Compass, including an article by Capt. Alfred 
: rs r . j ak is 3 ilitarv wes j D'A. McNevin, the well-known Compass expert 
heard the V irtuolo. We get letters like that all ; ae ae the best military weapon n the There are eight sketches illustrating the mooring of 
the time — genuine expressions of appreciation world in the opinion of all army men. It is boats, and eight or nine pages of hints on the subject 
of the Virtuolo. For the H also one of the best big-game guns in the The information contained in these articles alone 
vis { world to-day. Use it with a bullet of one makes the book worth owning. 
HALLET & DA hundred and seventy grains and it will do In addition to information of this character, the 


; | : . > ° ° book also sho epr ntat oods — of rticular 
business with almost anything up to rhino anatl dp Gunes tan Goaean Oe ine at 
| and elephant, or big African buffalo. In- DEPENDABLE 


{ deed, it will kill all these animals if rightly 
THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO + handled. With this piece—which your gun- 


. 
has revolutionized everyone's ideas about player pianos. maker can reduce to sporting lines for you Marine Hardware 


It will revolutionize yours when you hear it and play it at a cost of a few dollars— you do not have 1k 1 th Id 
yourself Don't put off the joy of “discovering” the vy » aheneat e — s are well known al COS Se SE, SO 
Visteshs baie facane, nl deals teees in dew whawer to bother much about the elevations up to liable in quality and workmanship, and you'll be glad tc 
until yoe know about the Virtuolo. Send post card for : two hundred and fifty or three hundred in nl dealin . 

i raf ; pms and * es is bound in heavy 
1916 Virtuolo book — now! yards, as once you needed to when you used cover cover opt 











and 


the old black-powder Springfield load. r mons ery boat owner's locker, am 


ee As they are working up to great calibers Writetoryureopynev. 

a e avis - again in European artillery, in rifles we are WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO..Inc. = 

Oo working all the time to smaller calibers 18 So. Main Street Middletown, Conn. = 

especially for sporting weapons. The rifle = 


a ¥ SUMMUMINUUUNNULUUUNIOUULALOUNLLALOUIUUUUUULUULLLILUOULOULLALLLELA Lz 
iano ©. ; he velocities of to-day are something enor- 
r Oy ,, | mous, tremendous, terrific. There has just > - 
a RE = 


Established 1839 y come out a little twenty-five-caliber Amer- 

rm . : a al ° ican rifle the muzzle velocity of which goes 

146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. over three thousand feet. A few years ago 

Makers of the Hallet 2 Davis Piano and the Virtuolo “Instinctive” | ee i we vaunted our thirty-caliber rifles of 

Player Piano. Sole Distributors Conway Pianos and Player Pianos + a rat twenty-three hundred feet velocity; and 

F those same thirty calibers, with a bullet 

weighing two hundred and twenty grains, 

were thought sufficient to stop any big 

game on the American Continent —as indeed 
PATENTS! IDEAS WANTED. Manufa | WANTED- AN IDEA! Who can think of some they were. 


turers want Owen Patents. Send for simple thin, to potent ? P rotect your ideas, they may 
free books, inventions wanted, etc. I help bring you wealth Vrite for ‘* Needed Inventions’ * and 


i market your invention without charge * How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH in ullets of High 
RICHARD B. O\ OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C & Co., Dept. 137, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ T y B f s Power 


&, ° re re One of the most popular African rifles for 
UN 1B) ra", £010) B) dh the lighter work for some time has been the 
C Chi k | .256 in bolt action. That is a mere baby of 
| : reame ICKeNn | | { || agun—smaller even than the old American 
At Less Than 2+ rates A_LA KING a | squirrel rifle; yet it has killed many ele- 
2 : READY TO SERVE ON |? phants, lionsandrhinos and is very accurate si 1 TR RT E 
TOAST OR PATTIE } and useful in open shooting, such as one has 
SHELLS. I challenge the chefs | on the antelopes of Africa. Of course its 
, sel. . of the country to equal it ~-%. 7“ > , : : 4 
10 Days’ Free Trial—S - Year Guarantee  dhelinanethinnn tn teaktnannaiaiiin | | killing power depends on the tremendous | | New Spring Styles 
RENTED or fresher mushrooms. I challenge them to make as velocity of the little bullet. | | 
4 exquisitely flavored a golden cream dressing | - 
A memorable dinner course. An extraordinary guest Any good hunter will tell you, however, 
SOLD dish. Great for any luncheon or supper. his that this rifle is not to be accepted ona 
+ CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS delicacy of the great Clubs and Hotels, may now . <a o Pp 
| be enjoyed when or where you will paper-target basis—it is accurate, and it s 
Nnereety in the homens tnenctice. | s Your Gne dealer will supply you at 25 will kill if you place the little bullet in the woyeeee thee poane. 
Let use ee! san on 96 Gage’ fees pS ~~, and S0c each. Or, I will supply you, pre : y : When you look for your 
Sugcead’ yon ens on 50 dene’ fre paid. by mail. in half dozen lots at right spot. Apart from the vital spots on a spring shirts secure unusual 
: Ask for circular No. D TAD ORE COINS ten Sm cred big-game animal, it would be simply an Sac acl : 
seis Goamniiaies nore ge grocer. staeiads teenth outer kinay tie Glin lees. bd | value at the price re like to 
Purity Cross,Inc.,Route ‘ yance 3 y TSK) ser. pay—demand HALLMARK 
QB, Providence, B.I least one woman hunter has been known to psy 


+ - 9 .00, .50 z " 
kill a full-grown tusker with the .256; and $1.00, $1.50 and up 


. this tiny bullet h lred and thirty- Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N Y 
BILLINGS & SPENCER| Copy This Sketch ee yom a hes panmuented tor anode Makers of SLIDEWELL Collars 
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Your good dealer is now show- 
ing his new HALLMARK 
patterns—styles that  well- 


APPLYING RENTAL on PRICE, ot 




















| Oy specimens of other great game. 
TOOLS, |Weenches | Rivitea'eute by men eur dortcp GN The descent to the .256 from the black- 


: urtalent. Fi cce ork > - 
liers Ce mecaiadaen eel aes Ga powder four-bore rifle of early English days 


\ leal } s . for newspapers and magazines qualities 
mv ene a we te : sketch i i , irs ¢ al ; , , 
uur dealer prob- | Se. Drivers me to teach you. Send me your sketc in Africa was at first gradual, and then very 
ably hasthem. If [Hammers President Wilson with 6¢ Se 4 s 


not, write u Ratchet ee eee swift. It is easy to recall the report of an 
ue, rie US chets | of drawings showing possibilities for YOu. | A = . = ‘ . - 
. | American adventurer, who, a little over a OR BO Y S ONLY 
: Wrench Kits Landon Schoo! of Illustrating and Cartooning | ° ? ; 
TRADE MANR HARTFORD, CT. } 7) Kite ‘ Laat ep sous 3 dozen years ago, came back from Africa All i aa trv t] ail 
~ : | and calmly announced that he had been 4 over the country thousands 
| able to kill all the species of African big of boys are earning a lot of money, 
| game with the American repeating rifle of besides getting some of the best 
| that day. Everybody scoffed at him at premiums ever offered. They do it 
first. Since that time the truth of his state- S aealiinee Wie Sutieenihits Miamecliaie Deut 
| ments has been proved a thousand times by derventigg hae ypngpetc. syne wetting. 5 tn 
| other Americans. So many of our hunters on two days a week alter school 
éd we S | have demonstrated, for instance, the .405 hours. Any boy can do it. If you 
aliuaine Havana Seconds $ | American repeater that there is no longer want more spending money send us 
GENUINE any question of its efficiency. One good ; aye The Curtis Publi 
bom (or > 7 y: a postal card. The Curtis Publish- 
~a&,. 0 oa Hoes _— Ad — To YOU By Ex. or Parce/ Post Prepaid hunter of the writer’s acquaintance says soe? enuiinier Can D0 Sedenandl 
ras! sverict, evans. Ficadyrn, pom cow own stastenions i iSeciereereroen se that, should he ever make a second trip to || iS Company, Box, $20, Inde, 
Diamonds in the Rough.” All. 4!) inches long. Only 100 at this "Ge Africa, he would take no other gun but the ence Square, Philadelphia. 
< i chevetway refunded if you don't receive at least —. ve oe rf ; 
ber y mild, medium or strong. Our feferences, Dun or Bradstrect’s or any Ban .405 for any kind of game, and would use 


Te ‘eat bh pure eure 100 Edwin's Pf nna. Havana Seconds, we will extend the privilege of ordering, f ‘ 3, ans i 2 ‘ icke 
additional one of Edwin's “SAMPLE CASES” containing one caungte lens cash of our 18 Best Sellers oe = the soft point bulls ts and not the full nk ke l 


riced up to $12 ms per 100. mena this ip jour order—it's the biggest 7 hee ever —_ jacketed. Everyone to his taste. That yr 24a, 6 a) 

AR CO pane on The particular hunter would seem to be entitled procured for electrical, chemical, automobile, engineer 

EDWIN CIGAR CO. Dest’ 1 —~ 2358-2342 Taino Ave. New Yorn to his own taste, for he has demonstrated | fj far andutierimventions. "Booklet ree Best references 
When in New York SAVE MONEY by Patronizing ony of the OO EOWIN Reta: / Stores his own skill and success. Me emp a taheey Y, gy ber gee y 

stablished 186 ashe . Ne ork an cago 
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\ TITHIN the house the 

chaste white wood- 
work and the sleek var- 
nished floor, reflect the 
truth of the song. 


Modern home-makers bring 
back the romance and cleanly 
coziness of finely finished floors, 
with ‘61’? Floor Varnish. 


Its abiding smoothness and 


beauty under severe usage makes 


a lasting investment. Water, hot 
or cold, does not penetrate not 
discolor **61’? Floor Varnish. 

Vitralite, the Long-Life White nar 
is the natural companion of ‘‘61”’ Flo 
Varnish in any house, whatever may 
be the style of architecture. 

Free Book and Sample Panels 

finished with Vitralite and ““6L"” sent « , 

The quality of P. &9 L. Varnish P 


{) 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
painters, specihed by architects, and sold by pa 


' hardware dealers everywhere 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
83 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
25 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Canada 
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“Don’t let’s forget that the motors we 


put on these machines should be fully -. «7 


in keeping with our own quality 
standard. That’s why I recommend 
Robbins & Myers Motors. You'll 
find them on the leading motor- 
driven devices of all kinds.”’ 


HE superintendent knows that the service to 

be given by his electric-driven machines de- 

pends absolutely upon the reliability of the 
motors. That is why all manufacturers of high- 
quality electric-driven machines choose a motor of 
known reliability —why you always find Robbins & 
Myers Motors on the leading power-driven machines 
for home, office, store and factory. 


The name Robbins & Myers is a quality guarantee. 
When you see it on the motor of any electrically- 
driven device, you know that the other features of 
the machine are of the same high quality. 


Twenty Years’ Experience 


Whatever the need, you know that the Robbins 
Myers Motor you buy represents the best that can 
come of twenty years’ experience in motor building. 


If you are a manufacturer of any motor-driven 
device—-from a vacuum cleaner to a machine tool — 
you can get a Robbins & Myers Motor made 
especially to fit your machine—made to give the 
service you want your product to give. 


We will gladly submit sample motors for trial, 
and quote on quantity lots. 


These Facts Await You 


Whether you're a manufacturer of motor-driven 
equipment, or a large or small power user, or a 
dealer, some very interesting Robbins & Myers facts 
await you 


if a manufacturer of motor-driven machines, let 
our engineers send you complete data on motors 
adapted fo. your machines. 


lf a motor user write stating your particular motor 
needs. We will gladly send information on motors 
to meet your requirements. 


If a dealer, write for bulletins, prices and discounts 
and let our nearest office work with you in closing 
that big sale. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Boston Rochester Cleveland 


Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


The World's Largest Exclasivce Manafacturers of Electric Fans and Small Motors 








_ Rol bins & Myers Frac- 

mal Horse-Power Motors 
for driving small power 
machines for home, office, 
slore and shop, have the 
frames of the direct and 
alternating current motors 
the same in all important 
dimensions. Direct and 


ailernating motors can, 
therefore, be interchanged 
on any machine without 


altering the machine in any 
way This feature enal les 
manufacturers of motor- 
driven machines to furnish 
thetr_ equipment for either 
direct or alternating cur- 
rent, without going to the 
expense of building two dif- 
ferent models. 











Robbins & Myers Motors 
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The beauty— 
the tenderness— 


the healthfulness— 


the deliciousness of 


unkist 


California Seedless Navel 


Oranges 


should make you want more of them. 


































Fresh from California with its wonderful sunshine, this 
sweet, juicy, luscious fruit brings to your home one of Na- 
ture’s richest bounties. 

To salads and desserts—to hundreds of the m—this orange 
lends a flavor and a healthfulness that not all foods contain. 

Free peeling, seedless, firm but tender—it stands alone— 
the ideal orange—for culinary uses. 

And your whole family would be better for more oranges. 
Why not serve them every day—at every meal? 


* * * * * 


Sunkist are shipped to every market by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, a strictly non-proht, co-operative 
organization of eight thousand growers whose sole purposes 
in organizing are to grow better fruit and distribute it so econom- 
ically that every family may have oranges at a reasonable cost. 

All good dealers everywhere sell Sunkist oranges and 
lemons. Look for the tissue wrappers marked “Sunkist” and 
save these wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
CO-OPERATIVE— NON-PROFIT 
Eastern Headquarters, Dept. B8, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Send Now . 
for this Book 


Send a postcard to 
the address above and 
well mail to you free 
a beautiful recipe book 
called “Sunkist Salads and 
Desserts,” It will tell you 
how to make delicious dishes 
with oranges and lemons 
Every housewife needs just 
such a book. Every family will 
delightinthenewdishesit suggests 
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Take a 
KODAK 


with you 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. The Kodak City 





